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CHAPTER I. 

ELL him that it was on this coast 

that the ship went down. Let 

him send me warranty, and I can find 
the treasure hidden among these rocks.” 
The two or three fishermen who 
were loading the schooner pricked up 
their ears: there was a secret under- 
current of meaning in the deliberately 
worded message, perceptible to every 
one of them; some obscure, mysterious 
Significance which seemed suddenly to 
Oddly set apart the words and the man 
that spoke them from themselves and 
their everyday work. They looked up 
from the barrels they were lifting, turn- 
ing perplexed faces out to the great 
plane of the sea, or along the desolate 


coast, and then glanced shrewdly at each 


other: they joked about it when they 
went under the hatches, out of his hear- 
ing; but the jokes had but little relish 
in them, and fell dead ; and the men went 

‘on with their work after that in silence, 
Chewing the cud of the matter, as is their 
habit. 

, Itwasa colorless, threatening even- 
ing out at sea; a nipping gust driving 
the few white sails in sight, like shiver- 
ing ghosts, across the horizon that barred 
the east like a leaden wall; the masses 
of water moving towards shore, slow, 

peombre, dumb. But this was only the 


sea; no one can tell in the quietest 
summer. day, on. land, what. storm or - 
disaster is hid in that womb of death 
yonder. 

On shore, the mellow October sunset 
was shining pleasantly on the white 
beach, up to which the yellow, fishy 
little schooner was hauled close, and on 
the men in their red shirts: the raw 
wind was tempered to a bracing breeze, 
and the waves lapped the sand and the -« 
keel of the vessel, with a tamed, rac 
purr. The marshes, because of 
heavy rains that year, still held thets 
summer coloring, and unrolled from the 
strip of beach up to the pine woods a 
great boundary belt of that curious, clear 


‘emerald that belongs only to the sea 


and seashore growths. Beyond this 
belt, two or three comfortable brown 
cows were at the edge of the 
forest, and, here and there, in the forest, 
a whiff of smoke wavering to the sky, 
or a good-bye red glimmer of the sun 
on a low window, told where the houses 
of the village were scattered. 

village it could be called, About 
a. mile from the schooner, and the little 
buzz of life about her, rose one of the two 
great headlands well known to all mari- 
ners: they jut out into the sea as though 
they were grim, warning sentinels over 
this terrible coast of sunken breakers 
and whitening bones. A sharp ridge 
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struck from this upper headland into the | douns, Van Zeldts, Graahs, as though 
background of forest, and in the circling | it were the calling of the great Jewish 
hollow which it formed lay the lonely | tribes or Scottish clans, His hearer was 
collection of farmers’ and fishers’ houses | forced to remind himself that there were 
then called Manasquan. A curiously | not twenty men, all told, among them. 
old-time, forgotten village, to belong to | A belief was creeping on him that this 
*the New World: shut in from any world | community was a power in the land, if 
by the ocean on one side, and the inter- | it did act only through ships’ mates 
minable pine forests at the other, through | and the masters of coast schooners; 
which at this time only the charcoal- | leather-skinned, hairy-breasted men, who 
burners had burrowed their way. brought back from their voyages but 
The man (a middle-aged Quaker) who | little profit or knowledge beyond their 
had sent the message which had so puz- | wages, and fresh stories of storms at ~ 
zled the fishermen, was a stranger on | sea. sie ( 
this coast: its strange solitariness, the “«: Manasquan men be known as seame:. }/ 
utter silence into which it fell when | throughout the civilized world,” asserted 
transient sounds had passed, oppressed | the Doctor, shoving back his wig per- 
and stifled him. He had paced up and | emptorily. «Ther’s Jim Laddoun; he 
down the hard beach all the afternoon, | was hired as mate in an English brig. 
watching with his dull, light-blue eyes | He’s been as far as the Barbary Coast. 
the Sutphens seining, and after that, the | Them. Britishers know a good thing 
loading of the schooner. It seemed to | when they see it, and snap it up, quick 
him, of all corners of the world, the one | enough.” 
totally forgotten and passed by in the “« True, true,” deliberately—the atten- 
race. He wondered if justice ever over- | tive gaze never leaving the pupils of the 
took crime here—if even death remem- | Doctor’s eyes. It was a queer trick the 
bered to karvest his crop. Something | stranger had; with a slight crook to one 
of this he dropped in a half-intelligible | side of his head, it gave him the look 
way to old Doctor Noanes, who came | of a deaf man, or one absorbed in his 
limping up from his rickety house by | companion’s words. At any rate, it 
the ridge to walk with him, wearing a | usually drew out from people a good 
patronizing air towards him before the | many more words than they had intended 
fishermen, but secretly a little afraid of | to speak. The old Doctor found it gave 
the sharper wits of the strange Friend. | a real gusto to their talks: he told his 
But he fired at the slur upon the village. | best stories to the stranger—stories that 
“We're of older build than New | included the histories of the Van Zeldts, 
York,” he said, «but we’ve kept clean {| Graahs—all of them. (He had silenced 
of crime and c’ruption: we’ve held to | his wife when she echoed the village 
the ancient landmarks: there’s no fami- | wonder as to who the old, brown-coated 
lies gone in and out from us since colony | fellow was, and what secret business he 
times. Them nags of mine, now, has | came to pry into. 
no flash strains of blood, but their |’ «He’s a well-bred person—the best 
grandsire carried my grandsire, Peter | bred I’ve met for years, What should 
Noanes, into the fight at Monmouth. I | you know of men of the world? Do 
don’t ask better than that.” you think there’s nothing at Manasquan 
The Friend, who had taken off his | which educated people think it worth 
broad-brimmed hat, the better to catch | while to inquire into ?”) 
' the evening air, stroked the gray wisps «“Laddoun? Laddoun?” replied the 
of hair on either side of his ruddy face, | Friend, thoughtfully. «Thee belongs to 
fixing on the dried face of his companion | that stock thyself, Doctor ?” 
his lack-lustre eyes. Noanes’ gave a pleased sniff. «You 
«“ The men,” Noanes said, “ord’narily | have a keen memory for genealogies. 
followed the water;” and he began to | Yes, my mother was one of them. But 
sonorously roll out their names—Lad- ! there’s only two of the name now—the 
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mate I told you of, and the young doctor 
at the village.” 

. «George. A generous, genial fellow, 
‘eh? Hospitable, I should say.” 

«Oh, Pll warrant for him! He’ll be 
having you to feed and liquor at the inn 
before now.. He’s a little too free with 
both his money and his gab—George. 
He keeps a dozen lazy beggars up, now. 
But he’ll mend, likely. The Laddouns 
had always brains and pockets like 
sieves. . They’re slack,—leaky.” 

«He has seen the world, he tells me. 
On his brother’s ship ?” 

«No; he went to lectures in York and 
Philadelphia. I can’t say that it spoiled 
him much ; he come back, thinking bet- 
ter of old Manasquan than ever, show- 
ing more sense than I looked for. There 
wasn’t a child in the village that didn’t 
take a holiday when he come. George 
is a main one for children, especially 
when they’re big and hearty. My Bob 
used to count on him. No, I’ve nothing 
against George Laddoun,” reflectively. 

“ There ‘he is.” 

They had made a turn on the beach, 
and were coming toward the schooner 
with the leisurely pace befitting their age 
and gravity. Laddoun, coming. down 
the ridge with 'a boyish whistle and leap, 
stopped, with a shamed blush and laugh, 
before his fellow-practitioner. «This 
bracing air makes a boy of me,” apolo- 
getically, bowing to both of them. «But 
a famous leaper like you,” to Noanes, 
«can forgive a fellow. I’d like to have 
tried you at the standing jump, twenty 
years ago.” 

“I'd have put you to your mettle, sir. 
_ A pleasant-spoken dog,” complacently 
lighting his pipe as the young man went 
on, and measuring his broad back and 
low height critically. «A well-built fel- 
low, say? strong joints, and sockets well 
i D’ye see ? his limbs move easily 
in his clothes and shoes. I’d like to 
have tried a leap with him well enough. 
But them days is over. The old lion’s 
bones is stiff.” 

The Quaker had paid but slight atten- 
tion to the short, athletic figure, or its 
loose-fitting suit of gray corduroy. If 
he had any fancy for compelling the 
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secrets of other men into his own keep- 
ing, he apparently looked for them no 
farther than in the pupils of the eyes. 
George Laddoun had met him at first 
with his pleasant, bold glance, turning it, 
however, in a moment uneasily away. 
The young fellow, with all his stout 
muscle and hot blood, was easily abashed 
as a girl. j 

He came up to the fishermen with a 
cheery Hillo !” 

Hillo, Laddoun'!” It was young 
Jim Van Zeldt who answered him, with 
his hands in his pockets, shifting his cigar 
from one side of his mouth to the other. 
He was the owner of the vessel. The 
other men were too busy straining over 
a barrel which they lifted to speak. 

«“ You've got a hefty load there,” pull- 
ing off his coat, “Take out your cigar, 
Jim, and put your own shoulder to! Yo, 
ho !” as the barrel went in. He worked 
along with the fishermen until the load- 
ing was done, singing some students’ 
song, he had learned when abroad, in 
a billowy, free, bass voice. Nobody 
thanked him when the work was finish- 
ed, and he stood perspiring more than 
any of them, sopping his shining black 
hair and red, handsome face. But the men 
knew, of course, how much better stuff 
was in him than in that milk-faced Jim 
Van Zeldt, who paid them to the last 
penny for their work, but never lifted a 
finger to help, or cracked a joke. Jim was 
the only man on that beach who paid 
for work; with the others it was all 
“neighbor-help.” Evening had come 
on before the last load was in: a gray, 
gusty evening, as we said—the strange 
silence and melancholy which belonged 
to this coast, as though the dead beneath 
the curdling breakers would not be for- 
gotten, growing deeper as night ap- 
proached. Doctor Noanes was gone, 
but Ledwith, the strange Friend, had 
come closer to the schooner, and was 
standing with his white, pursy hands 
rolled into each other, behind him, watch- 
ing the men from under the shadow of 
his wide-brimmed hat, with the usual 
inexpressive, abstracted look on his fat 
face. The men resented his presence 


with that uneasy impatience which ani- 
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mals show when a strange creature not 
of their sort is near. This man was 
foreign to them. His dress, speech, 
habit of silence had never been known 
to them before ; and under these was a 
stronger instinct of alienism from their 
' Salty, seafaring ways. It was noticeable 
that they stood aloof from him as much 
as might be, leaving his tall, square figure, 
in its outlandish garb, like a strange 
shadow, alone on the beach. It was 
just before the last cord of wood was 
taken in that he gave the message to 
Van Zeldt. It came out of a curious 
custom belonging to the beach. The 
mails were carried at long intervals, and 
even then were of most uncertain de- 
livery. The schooners which carried 
the fish, game and lumber up to the 
New York markets, ran, too, at irregular 
times—only, in fact when it suited the 
convenience of their owners—but the 
means of transportation they offered 
were secure and rapid. It became, 
therefore, a habit with the masters of 
these vessels to make a sort of public 
notice of their time of departure and 
willingness to carry messages or parcels 


to the upper harbors. There were many | 


_ of these little formal old customs hanging 
about the settlement. 

When Jim Van Zeldt made his an- 
nouncement, it was responded to by no 
one but the stranger, Ledwith, who ap- 
parently was prepared and waiting for it. 

“We'll turn off for the night now,” 
said Van Zeldt, when he had spoken, 
looking out to the gathering shadows. 

«I have a message for thee.” The 
clear, decided voice made Van Zeldt and 
the men turn: the words which follow- 
ed were in a lower key, slow, measured, 
as though he weighed each by some 
hidden meaning known to himself alone. 

«When thee reaches New York, a 
man will meet thee on the wharf, habited 
in a dress like mine, asking for tidings 
of the ship Terror.” 

«She does not ply on this coast,” 
interrupted Laddoun, with the off-hand, 
peremptory tone habitual to him, which 
expressed a thorough knowledge of all 
matters, great and small. 

The Quaker’s dull blue eye did not 
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turn on him for an instant: yet in the 
momentary stolid pause which he made, 
the young man had an’ uncomfortable 
sense of having been’ weighed and found 
wanting. 

“He will inquire of thee,” he re- 
sumed, in the same slow monotone, «of 
a vessel lost years ago—the Terror: 
tell him that it was on this coast that the 
ship went down. - Let him send me war- 
ranty, and I can find the treasure hidden 
among these rocks.” 

«I will carry the message,” said Van 
Zeldt, gravely, with no word of question | 
or surprise. Laddoun checked the ex- 
clamation on his lips after a hasty glance 
at the dark, solid figure, and immovable | 
face turned seaward. It sent a chill of 
doubt and fear over his healthy body, as 
if he had unconsciously touched the re- 
pellant pole of an electric battery. 

«“ The ship Terror was lost on these 
rocks fifty years ago,” he said in an un- 
dertone to Van Zeldt, as they walked up 
the beach together, leaving the stranger 
still watching the melancholy sea line— 
“an emigrant ship, with three hundred 
souls aboard.”  - 

«You're never at fault, Laddoun,” 
admiringly. 

«“ There are few matters into which I 
have not looked,” smiling, and running 
his thick white fingers through his glossy 
hair. The little chord of vanity struck 
had brought him altogether in tune again. 
«But there was no treasure in her. 
That old fellow is after Kyd’s doubloons, 
and he thinks to throw us off the scent 
by lugging in the name of this wreck. 
But he had need to be awake early to 
blind George Laddoun, eh? or. you, 
Jim,” with an encouraging tap on the 
back. 

They walked in silence up the grassy 
break through the woods which one or 
two wagon-ruts marked as the road, and 
stopped where a path struck off to Van 
Zeldt’s house. Laddoun lingered, break- 
ing the bark off a dead cedar, with an 
unwonted softening and hesitation in his 
look and motions, 

«You'll make a quick run of it, Jim?” 
he said. «You'll be back in time? For 
Thursday ?” 
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. «1 know. try, Laddouf. The 
more because Noanes tells me you're 
going to bring but a few of us in.” j 

«Yes. A man’s married but once, 
and he ought to have his own way about 
it. I'll treat the village afterwards ; they 
sha’n’t complain. But there’s rough 
jokes made at our country weddings 
that I don’t choose my wife to hear.” 

With the tender inflection in his tone, 
and quieting of his eye, there was a cer- 
tain swelling defiance in his whole burly 
body, which to mild little Van Zeldt 
was thoroughly lordly. A man was in 
no mean sort a hero, who could put 
Manasquan at arm’s length thus. 

“You're the right sort, George,” he 
said. «When you’re settled and a land- 
holder, you'll bring matters up to the 
right standard hereabouts. They be to 
follow you like sheep the bell-wether— 
that they be.” 

«It won’t be to their injury, then,” 
frankly. «Things need cleaning and 
ing as they don’t know. I'll do 
what I can for the place,” loftily. «And 
for you, Van Zeldt,” putting his hand on 
the smaller man’s shoulder, as a prince 
might caress a favored courtier. «“ You'll 
not fail us on Thursday? I want none 
but true friends about me and Mary.” 

The pompous voice a little unsteady, 
and the florid face losing color. «I’m 
serious when I say that I mean to push 
your fortune, old boy,” after a pause. 

“ There be’n’t a day when you’re not 
pushing some fellow along.” . 

“So? You think that of me? Well, 
well! it’s little I can do. But God help 
us! it sickens me to look down on any 
man below me in the mire; and it don’t 
need money to give help, always. For 
you, I’ll strengthen your trade up yon- 
der. I’m not a man without mark in 
the great cities, Jim. The world’s deep 
as well as wide, and one can dig secrets 
out of her in Manasquan, and make a 
name, as easily as where men crowd 
together. I like to think I’m here in 
the woods, dragging out of nature the 
means to fight death up yonder.” The 
whole manner of the man altered; a 
generous glow flushed to his temples, 
his voice rang out earnestly. 
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mean them chemicals, Lad- 
doun ?” after a puzzled pause. «I thought 
that boy of yours did that work. He’s put 
his soul into the herbs and black-drops 
he makes out of them. It’s a pity, too. 
It’s beep work, and he be genooine,” 
raising his voice, “Galbraith be; I’ve 
reason to know that. He be the kind 
of man to anchor to.” 

Laddown combed his whiskers with a 
pleased smile. 

“Yes, he’s good stuff. I discovered 
him. I made him.” 

Van Zeldt turned quickly, but was 
prudently silent. Laddoun was unwa- 
rily touching on a matter which hitherto 
had been held secret. 

«Made him as entirely as you cut 
those decoy-birds out of poplar yonder” 
—then stopped, with a gulp for breath, 
as if checked by some inward sting. 
“ Well, he’s useful, as you say, to collect 
and sort materials under me. But a 
hand—a hand. It is the head that is 
needed in my trade,” touching his nar- 
row, high forehead with the forefinger, 
on which shone a round purple stone. 

-bye,Van Zeldt. You will be down 
at the shop to-night ?” 

“Yes.” Van Zeldt stood leaning over 
the trunk of the fallen cedar, a generous 
twinkle of admiration through ail of his 
insipid face, as the stout, broad figure 
disappeared in the shadows of the 
woods. Laddoun was moulded out of 
such different clay from his own! There 
were men to command and men to 
serve, just as there were king-fish and 
clams in the sea yonder. 

Even the cool Quaker, who had taken 
the bearings of most men’s minds with 
those lightless blue eyes of his, had felt, 
against his will, a sort of magnetism in 
the young village hero under all his 
coarse, thin varnish; something which 
warmed the air about him, put a hearty, 
genial look on the face of things. Van 
Zeldt, therefore, was not to blame, if 
Laddoun, with his mysterious talk of 


Cities, and of secrets dragged out of 


nature, crowned, too, with his lucky love- 
making in a quarter where he had failed, 
became to him a sort of demi-god ; and 
if he watched even the yellow cotton 
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gloves, the high hat and boots, asserting 
themselves blackly beyond all other hats 
and boots, with a dumb envy and won- 
der. Nor was poor Laddoun, either, 
much to blame, if he accepted himself 
at the same valuation. The men about 
him: had labeled him with the highest 
stamp mark, even when they were all 
boys together. 

He went tramping along, his heavy 
boots crunching on the needles of the 
pines, roaring out one of his everlasting 
songs. He was one of those men who 
constantly feel their blood, which hap- 
pened in his case to be slightly thick 
and viscous; men with nervous lips, the 
balls of whose eyes habitually inflate 
and contract, and whose lids are often 
wet with tears. His nerves were all 
on edge now ; the days were full of zest 
and triumph; full of thoughts of the 
medicines he had invented; of his wife, 
of the place he meant to hold in the 
village. Two or three generations back, 


one of his Milesian ancestors had rid 
himself of the family fortune in a few 
years of tempestuous jollity and hospi- 


tality ; but his blood, eyes, and uncertain 
lips had stayed behind as_ heirlooms, 
and Laddoun had them now, with all 
that they implied. 

\hile he was in.the middle of the 
woods he met Galbraith, whom the vil- 
lage people called his shop-boy, but 
whom Laddoun, in his melodramatic 
way, had dubbed his familiar. To him, 
as he walked home with him, carrying 
his basket and tin cases of roots, he 
relieved his mind of his plans: how 


~ Van Zeldt was to be pushed up, and a 


school-house got under way, and a poor- 
contribution taken up before winter, and 
also a public subscription for a testimo- 
nial to old Doctor Noanes. 

«“ They do such things in towns, Dal- 
las, eh? And I’m ruining the old fel- 
low’s practice. Besides, it will bring 
the people together. We need unity, 
centralization,” with a sweep of his eye 
over the hamlet, as though it covered a 
vast community, ending with a glance 
for approval at the tall, raw-boned lad 
beside him, who was watching his face 
eagerly with a bewildered look. 
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no doubt you're right, Lad- 
doun,” he said, gently; “there are a 
good many words I don’t know the 
meaning of yet,” quietly shifting the tin 
cases to the other arm. 

“So? Poor fellow! It will come in 
time,” putting one hand on the bony 
shoulders, and looking kindly into the 
girlish face. “Say! Galbraith, these are 
a cursedly old cut—your trowsers. | 
must rig you out new for the wedding. 
It’s a shame I let you wear a shirt like 
this,” pulling out the ragged edge of 
clean flannel about his neck. «I’m a 
poor patron, they’ll say.” 

Dallas looked down at his uncouth 
rig, and laughed: a hearty roar of a 
laugh. “But I'll only take what I 
earn,” said he. 

«Pshaw! there should be no si 
talk between you and me.” They ex- 
changed a swift, significant glance, which 
gave to the boy’s face for the instant a 
curiously old, worn look. 

“Why shouldn’t I. give to you? 
There’s nobody in Manasquan to whom 
I don’t mean to give a lift.” 

«“ Look what you’re doing! Curse it, 
you lout ! look there !”’ savagely dragging 
Laddoun off the path. 

“What do you mean? Nothing but 
a lame quail? Bah!” stooping coolly 
over the mangled mass of bloody feathers 


which Dallas picked up and turned over, 


drawing quick, spasmodic breaths, which 
made Laddoun smile as he would at the 
rage of a child. 

“Why, you young viper! you'll turn 
on the hand that feeds you?” good- 
naturedly. «Your muscles are steel, 
Dallas. You shook me as if I were a 
stick. Put that thing down; I did not 
see it.” 

The quivering of the bird on his palm 
seemed to madden the boy. «You did 
not see it? You see nothing, George 
Laddoun. You’ve nobody to speak the 
truth to you but me. It’s well enough 
to keep your eyes on the sky, making 
plans, and let your feet and hands do 
what they will. But murder comes of 
it.” 

George Laddoun’s face, against the 
background of the tree on which he 
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leaned, grew suddenly of a deathly 
white; but he gave neither word nor 
motion, only to lean forward, and scan 
with half-shut eyes the boy’s face as he 
turned the quail over gently i in his hand, 
putting it to his cheek again and again, 
as a woman would be apt to do. If 
Galbraith had any thought beyond the 
bird, he held it out of sight with a skill 
which baffled Laddoun. Presently, he 
laid it down softly. 

«It’s dead now,’ stretching out his 
arms with a long breath. “I was rough 
with you, Laddoun,” turning to him. 

“Yes,” with a loud, uncadenced laugh ; 
«I should say you were cursedly rough. 
You forget who en are, and who I am, 
Dallas.” 

«I don’t forget,” quietly gathering his 
scattered roots into his basket. «But 
you have had an easy life. Now, when 
I see a thing put under foot like that, I 
think I feel the lash on my own back 
again.” 

“If you remember the lash, you 
oughtn’t to forget who took it off,” 
keeping the same intent scrutiny on 
every shade of meaning in the boy’s 
face. “Whatever comes to me, there 


are reasons why you should be true to 


me, Galbraith.” 

There was nothing melodramatic in 
Dallas to answer this touch. « You’ve 
been a good friend to me, Mr. Laddoun,” 
he said, simply, “but I mean to tell 
you the truth for all that ;” and picking 
up his basket he jogged along in a grave 

. Silence. Laddoun followed him, making, 
with laborious efforts, indifferent remarks 
from time to time ; but all the vivacity 
and spirit had died out of him. He 
‘tried to shut his eyes to the boy’s past 
life, and look at him with a stranger’s 
cool judgment. Was there no secret 
hid under this old-fashioned sincerity, 
this simple-hearted, credulous nature? 
There was not a child in the village who 
would not run after the queer, lank boy 
to make him head in the game of ball 
or marbles, nor an old woman who had 
not some time shared her cup of tea with 
him. Laddoun scanned, as a man on 
trial for his life would the faces of the 
jury, the unmarked features of the lad, 
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pausing and again on his eyes. 
They always had baffled him. The rest. 
of the face held nothing; it was but a 
child’s—indistinctive ; worn perhaps by 
hunger or want, but the eyes were deep- 
set and sparkling, full of sweet nent 
and laughter. 

Nothing more? Was there any power 
of reticence in them to hold back a fatal 
secret for life ? 

George Laddoun could not tell; they 
had baffled a keener inspection than his, 
and that not long ago; even while he 
watched him now they turned on him, 
steady and honest. One thing he knew, 
that they belonged to something stronger 
than himself. 

Galbraith, boy like, forgot his trouble 
after a while ; began to whistle shrilly, 
grubbing under the scrubby bushes for 
roots, after his usual fashion, stopping 
when they came to an open bit of sand 
to set down his basket and turn summer- 
saults to the other end. Laddoun waited 
good-naturedly, leaning on the fence, 

«“ Well done, Dallas !” 

“I’m growing too fat—I’m not as 
ber as I was,” looking down with a 
pleased laugh. 

“I’m sorry that I worried you, Gal- 
braith,” placing his hand on his shoulder 
in a half-timid, deprecating way, very 
different from the patronizing tap on the 
back which was his ordinary greeting to 
the villagers. «“I’d no mind to bring 
up old times to you. They’re dead and 
gone now.” 

Galbraith nodded. One of those 
vague notions which children have cross- 
ed his mind—a wonder whether those old 
times were not dead and in hell ; but the 
impression was but slight, and a moment 
afterwards, with a loud hillo! he was 
rooting under some leaves for a great 
bee-ant, like a lump of crimson velvet. 

«I want you, sir, and some of your 
brothers! Yo, ho!” caging it in a leaf. 

« Poor Dall! There’s nothing in his 
brain but childish folly,” thought Lad- 
doun as he strode on. “He throws all 
trouble of old times out of his mind, 
just as water on the boil gets rid of scum 
and dirt a-top ;”’ and with a sudden feel- 
ing of relief, he began to throw snatches 
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of bass into the lilt Galbraith was 
whistling. With the relief his own boy- 
ishness awakened and the habitual pro- 
pensity to do something kind, he left 
Galbraith squatted on the ground with 
his ants, and hurried on to a little 
wooden shanty, which was set down, like 
all Manasquan houses, in the middle of 
the cedars. 

« The little chap’s been at work since 
dawn. I'll build his fire for him,” push- 
ing open the door and goingin. In a 
few moments a pile of wood was crack- 
ling on the hearth, and George, rubbing 
his hands, came out, and waving his hat 
to Dallas, who came slowly up the path, 
turned off towards the far farm-houses. 
In a moment, however, the boy was 
panting after him. 

“That was downright good ‘in you, 
Mr. Laddoun. Come back and eat your 
supper with me. I’ve made a broiler for 
crabs, and it’s famous ; you ought to taste 
them these cold nights,” ited at his 
coat while he spoke. 

«I can’t, Dallas ; 
boys down, though.” 

«All right! Tell them I have the 
crabs. ” 

Doctor Noanes, in his buggy, mean- 
while had driven up and stopped. “Take 
a seat, Laddoun; I'll give you a lift. 
That’s an honest-faced boy,” when Gal- 
braith was gone. «Yet there are queer 
stories afloat about him,” with a side 
glance at his companion’s face. It was 
imperturbable. 

«“ What sort of stories ?” 


«“ That you picked him out of some 
den of corruption. That he has a toler- 
able black record, if one could see it.’ 

« Any place outside of Manasquan is a 
den of corruption, according to the talk 
here,” with a rage which struck the 
shrewd old doctor as too sudden to be 


real. “As for Dallas, you can see for 
yourself what he is. There’s not many 
- men could make a place for themselves, 
as he’s done, in this village. And he’s 
bare sixteen.” 

“ He’s got to be a necessary sort of 
fellow to everybody, that’s true,” warmly. 
“1 don’t know his equal for nursing, or 
coddling children.. There be my Joe, 
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now ; when he was down with the scar- 
let fever, nobody would serve him but 
Dallas—Dallas.’ So I sent for the 
fellow, and Ill say this, that under God 
he saved the boy. There be no woman 
about our house, you know, and he took 
the place: of one. Still, I thought I’d 
mention the queer stories to you. You’d 
best contradict them.” 

« You are very kind.” 

But Noanes remembered afterwards 
that he did not contradict them to him, 
but remained gloomily silent suring the 
remainder of the drive. 


CHAPTER II. 


GALBRAITH meanwhile went back to 
his house, and prepared to spend the 
evening. It was but a little, broken- 
down shanty, that had been used by one 
of the Sutphens as a cow-shed, until it 
was too far gone for that, when he had 
given it to Dallas for his help in harvest- 
ing. The half dozen buys of the village 
had collected and made a regular frolic of 
helping him patch it up, and it had been 
a sort of rendezvous for them ever since, 
as Dallas was their leader. He kepta 
watch for some of them now, while he 
put away his basket and cases in a damp 
out-shed, and pulled off his clog shoes, 
running to the door between-times to 
peep down the win ‘ng paths which 
now began to shine white in the night. 


- Then he disappeared into the shed, and 


after a prodigious noise of splashing in 
a tub of water, came out with his toilette 
made. A queer enough looking figure 
when the best was done: no wonder 
Laddoun had laughed, for the clean 
flannel shirt had belonged to a much 
smaller man, and gaped open at the neck 
and ran up the arms, leaving bare the 
broad white throat and brawny wrists : 
the patched trousers, too, were cut off 
by the knee, and met by a long pair of 
women’s gray stockings. But Dallas had 
some odd notions, picked up in that 
mysterious outside world from which he 
came, which puzzled the two or three 
Manasquan boys with whom he ran. 
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The nails on his big burned hands were 
always white and trimmed, his breath 
sweet, the miserable clothes clean: 
«Them be the little marks that belong 
to the gentlemen out there,” he said. 
«I soon learned ’em. Just as you kin 


tell the best-mackerel by the signs about 
the gills. ? 

When he the shed, he 
attentively surveyed himself in a broken 
bit of looking-glass, and then sat down 
before the fire to toast his half-frozen 
feet, whistling softly to himself and beat- 
ing time on his knees. The boys were 
long in coming, and he would go hungry 
rather than eat the crabs alone. Per- 
haps, however, this heroic resclve re- 
awakened the inward gnawing, for he 
got up hastily with the words half spoken, 
and putting his famous broiler over the 
clear fire, in a few moments the green, 
spongy things were fizzing and sputter- 
ing out a savory odor on it. He stop- 
ped his whistle and began to pace about 
uneasily. He wished the boys would 
come. As for being alone in the woods, 
he did not heed it, though he could hear 
the cry of the panthers, he fancied, night 
after night. But Laddoun’s gun hung 
on the wall, and there was no such marks- 
man on the beach as Galbraith. It was 


- the sea he feared: the rising sound of 


the surf thundering up the shore in the 
silence made his cheek pale and a cold 
damp come out over his forehead. His 


"terror (if terror it was) had come long 


ago, with his first sight of it. Laddoun 
had quizzed him about it then, and tried 
to laugh it off. 

« Most landsmen have that feeling to 
the sea at first,” he said. «It'll soon 
wear off, Dallas, with a boy as courage- 
ous as you.” 

not afraid of he said, slowly. 
“It’s the voices I kin hearin it, Laddoun.” 

Laddoun made no reply. He never 
heard voices in it, but he guessed shrewd- 
ly what the sickly boy meant, and never 
spoke to him of it again. 

Galbraith was no longer sickly, but 
the dread had not worn away. When the 
latch clicked, and a. face was thrust in 


the door, his heart jumped with relief. 
Any living voice would drown these far- 
Vor. I.—3 


off dead ones, if it were only little Tim 
Graah’s. So he took his hand, and 
pulled him in, with a boisterous welcome, 
which sent the blood to Tim’s face, for 


che was but a little fellow, and not used to 


notice from the big boys. 

“I come to say there was nobody 
coming, Galbraith.” 

«Except yourself, little ’un. You're 
just in time.” 

«“ Kin I eat supper with you? Kin I 
set the table, Dallas ?” eagerly ; for the 
fact of a boy who lived alone, cooked 
for himself, and worked in roots and 
herbs and beetles, was to him what a 
fairy story would have been, if ever he 
had heard one. 

Galbraith nodded, turning and salting 
the crabs, and Tim proceeded to spread 
a white cloth on the miniature table, and 
put thereon a loaf of bread, and butter, 
cocking his head to one side and glan- 
cing about him at the whitewashed walls, 
the clean boards of the floor, and the 
little neat bed in the corner, with a sense 
of half-ownership. 

“Our house is cleaner than any in the 
village,” he said at last. “ You’ve got a 
lot of women’s gear about you, Dallas. 
How did that come ?” 

«I was sick when Laddoun first 
fetched me here. I’d but little to do, 
that winter, but creep about from house 
to house, getting acquainted like, and 
the women they made much of me and 
cured me. So when I began to house- 
keep, they all brought me a sheet or a 
towel, or the like. I’ve got quite a 
stock now.” 

“My mother gave you that bed,” 
chattered the child. «She cured the 
feathers herself. I hearn her say she 
saw purple scars of lashes on your back, 
and she was bound never to let you sleep 
hard another night. Be the scars there 
yet, Dallas ?” in a half-frightened whisper. 

But Galbraith did not answer; he had. 
not heard him, Tim supposed, being 
busy over his cookery. He turned with 
the crabs on a dish in a moment, and 
set them down with a loud, forced laugh. 

« Bring the chairs, Tim, and fall to,” 
going from door to window, eset 
closing them. 
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“Be you shutting out the sound of 
the sea?” laughed Tim. «You can’t do 
it, Dallas. It’ll foller and foller. I’ve 
tried it in the woods.” 

When they were once seated at the 
smoking supper, however, Dallas forgot 
the sound of the sea, or whatever had 
pursued him. He had a way of giving 
himself up so childishly to his fun, and 
a habit, too, when serious, of showing 
his great ignorance through incessant 
questions, that even Tim Graah felt him- 
self his superior. While Dallas set open- 
mouthed, listening intently to the story of 
Jane Graah’s marriage, Tim regarded him 
as little better than a fool. One would 
_think, from his questions, he never had 
lived where there were women before. 

«Where will you live when you are 
married, Dallas ?” the story being fin- 
ished. 

“Here.” The answer was grave and 
prompt. « There’s a place up on the 
river nobody knows but me. “a build 
a house there.” 

“ Thee has matured thy plans early,” 
said a quiet voice behind him, and turn- 
ing, the boys saw the Quaker Ledwith 
in the open door. “Thy supper smelled 
savory, Friend Galbraith, Thee must 
blame it for making me unlatch the door 
and come in uninvited.” 

Dallas colored with pleasure. “There’s 
a crab or two left,” looking in the dish, 
and then bustling off for a clean plate. 

The Quaker seated himself, his thick 
arms crossed on the little table; his 
square, solid figure seemed to fill up the 
room, and Tim, from being an honored 
guest, felt himself dwindle suddenly down 
into the usual superfluous nuisance of a 
boy. 

Ledwith remained a moment doubtful 
after the dish was placed before him ; the 
delicious morsel tempted him. Then he 
pushed it from him. «I think I will not 
eat thy bread and salt, Dallas,” he said. 
'@Thee has a comfortable little house 
here ; very comfortable. But a gun, eh? 
One would not think thee needed defence 
for thy house ?” 

Tim, whose wide-awake gaze never 
left the stranger’s face, wondered here, 
more and more, how, without apparent 
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motion, the stolid: light-blue eyes took in 
and noted all that was in the room; but 
Dallas laughed unconcernedly, clearing 
away the dishes. 

«“ The gun is Laddoun’s.” 

«“Laddoun’s? But thou art 4 keen 
marksman, they tell me. Does thee not 
find thy skill wasted on this beach?” . 

A trace of significance crept into the 
last words. He checked himself sud- 
denly, coughing behind his hand, and sat 
looking steadily in the fire, while Gal- 
braith made some boyish efforts to en- 
tertain him, discussing the schools of 
mackerel that had run in last week, and 
the chance of a nor’easter before No- 
vember. 

«“ Thee has learned the lingo of the 
beach soon,” looking up at last. «Thee 
has got quite a salty flavor into thyself. 
Here’s the workshop? So?” suddenly 
facing about to a little closet immedi- 
ately behind him. Had the man eyes 
in the back of his head, then? Tim 
dragged behind them with a pale face, 
one hand gripping Galbraith’s shirt sleeve. 
But Dallas hurried eagerly with 2 candle 
after the Quaker, who stood in the recess 
quite motionless for a moment ; in that 
moment, however, he had absorbed every 
item about him, and classed and rated 
them. 

“Shelf of old books—bought off of 
stalls—De Candolle, Bartram, Pursh—a 
botanist, eh? half-worn-out works on 
chemistry—how many ? old treatises on 
geology. These cost a pretty penny !” 
while Galbraith passed his hand over 
them with an unconscious caress, brush- 
ing the dust from one or two. « Bottles 
full of ore and sand. Boxes of herbs 
and earths ; a pick—shovels. What is 
in that cupboard?” sharply, tapping it 
with his cane. 

Galbraith opened it with a proud flush ; 
the Quaker gave a start of surprise. “A 
battery! Chemical apparatus—manufac- 
tured out of old vials and pipes. Thee 
has a wonderful cleverness, boy,” turn- 
ing over the queer substitutes for retorts 
and crucibles with a smile, and speaking 
in a quick, changed voice. «I had a fancy 
for the study when I was a boy, but I 
took to—to making analyses of a differ- 
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ent sort.” He turned on Galbraith as 
he said it, measuring him from his light 
hair to his patched shoes. 

«Of a different sort, and I am not 
wanting in skill, they say.” 

Dallas was silent; for the first time, 
the sharp-eyed little Tim beside him 
noted that he began to share in his own 
uneasy scrutiny of the stranger. He 
drew back a step, and jealously locked 
the door of his closet, keeping a furtive 
glance on Ledwith, who smiled unpleas- 
antly, stroking his fat chin with his white 
hand. 

«I won’t disturb thy little make-shifts, 
my lad. Come out. It’s thee I have 
business with.” But he waited patiently, 
with a real interest in his flabby features, 
while Dallas carefully replaced some bits 
of ore that had fallen on the floor. 

« Now, some men in my trade would 
call thy hobby: tomfoolery ; but I had a 
leaning that way once myself, as I told 
thee,” complacently. “I went through 
college. I can see thee is one of them 
men that was born for no other use than 
to dig into them matters. Unless— 
thee is stopped in the way,” with a leer 
and a wink. He took the tallow candle 
from Dallas, and inspected him gravely 
as he put it slowly down on the table. 
“Knowing what I know of thee, Gal- 
braith,” he said, deliberately, «thee is as 
curious a specimen of a human being as 
ever 1 met. And my experience in them 
is not small.” 

The tall, raw-boned fellow stood in 
the middle of the floor, the yellow light 
full about him, looking into the Quaker’s 
face with a demeanor as grave and 
moderate as his own. Even to Tim 
. there was something at odds and in- 
comprehensible in the scarecrow gear, 
in the childish face, with lank, light hair 
brushed behind the ears, and the sane, 
grave, dark-blue eyes, into which Led- 
with stooped and peered, and stooped 
and peered again, his own eyes jeering 
one moment and sternly questioning the 
next, but without effect. Beyond a dis- 
tressed surprise, there was no sign of 
raring or inward consciousness in the 


“Well, well!” standing upright and 
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rolling his hands one in the other with a 


discomfited impatience; “I’ve hunted 
many a rabbit in my day, and let ’em 
double as they would, I had ’em at last. 
So this is Laddoun’s work-shop? It’s 
here the brains are, eh? I thought as 
much. Some of these days the young 
whelp will make his fortune with a Lad- 
doun’s Balsam or Pill, and look for thee 
to grub on in the background? Hardly, 
I fancy ; the brains will take their place 
in the end. I see thy cards, Dallas.” . 
“You are talking of what I don’t 
understand,” said Dallas, bluntly, with a _ 
queer quaver in his voice; “nor you 
either, I suspect, Mr. Ledwith. Lad- 
doun has apparatus at the shop. I 
know nothing about balsams or pills. I 
do my work because it is the only work 
I could ever understand. I’m counted 
uncommon dull at other things,” simply. 
«“ Thee has a won-derful cleverness,” 
with an approving snap of the fingers 
and significant nod, as one actor might 
encourage another on the boards. « But 
this chemical business ; did thee learn 
it thyself? Is thee self. “taught ?” 
“No. I had a chance,” 
ing away. 
“ Thee don’t care to go into thy past 
life, eh? That’s natural. Young people 
like better to look forward than back,” 
with a shrewd smile. «I'll leave you, 
boys, now; good-night! Thee had better 
load thy weapon, Dallas; thee might 
need it for defence,” with a chuckle. 
Galbraith closed the door after him, 
and stood for a moment beside it, with 
his back towards Tim; when he turned 
and came to the fire again, the look with 
which he had met the Quaker was gone ; 
here was nothing, Tim saw, but the boy 
who had played ball with him, and cooked 
the crabs with such jolly fun half an 
hour ago. But he moved as if he were 
tired and sick; pulled Tim up to his 
knees, holding his hands on his shoul- 
ders. When the boy looked up at him 
he saw that his eyes were fixed on the 
fire and were red and full of tears. 
“Tim ?” he said. 
“Yes, Dallas,” gently, putting his 
fingers upon the big hand on his 
shoulder. 
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«“ Tim, why be’n’t I like other boys » 
Tim looked up bewildered, but the 
grave, anxious countenance was bent in- 


tently watching his own, and Dallas 


gave him no help with his answer. 
. Like Manasquan boys ?” sharpening 
his wits. “Why so you be, Dallas. 
Only for your house here, and your 
crockery and bottles ; and,” reflectively, 
“then you’ve got no mother or sisters 
belonging to you. All of us has them. 
That’s a difference.” 

Dallas made no reply, but he suddenly 
turned his face away. He did not hide 


” it, however, from the sharp eyes that 


were on him. Tim’s face flushed as he 
saw it. “You're kinder than the other 
big boys, Galbraith,” quickly. «There 
be’n’t one in the village that has as 
many friends as you. You be the only 
one that won’t lie or drink, the women 
says. J don’t heed the stories they tell. 
Nobody heeds them. You kin look 
anybody in the face, Dallas.” 

“So they tell stories, do they ?” with 
a sad, slow smile. After a long pause, 
he said, as if thinking aloud, «There 
never was such good men as here, Tim. 
I never was in a church till I came 
here. No. Laddoun took me in that 
first evening. I didn’t understand old 
Father Kimball, but it was so quiet 
there, under the hill, with the trees out- 
side. The hymn too—it was a tune 
that——_ ; well, I’d heard that tune long 
ago. And coming out, the men was so 
friendly. When Laddoun told them my 
name, they nodded in their sober way 
and spoke very friendly to me, first one 
and then another, goin’ throvgh the 
woods. I’d often thought, when I was a 
little chap, if I could come across God, 
He’d be something like that. Quiet 
and friendly. Not asking where I’d 
been, or what I’d done, or about things 
I’d no share in bringing on myself.” 
The words came out slow, unconscious, 


’ the reasonable, grave eyes still fixed on 


the fire. «It’s been the same with Man- 
asquan people ever since,” after a short 
silence. “They’ve treated me as if I 
was one of themselves. There’s not one 
between us.” 
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Tim’s black eyes grew keener. “What 
be the difference, Dallas ?” . 

The simple, credulous face turned, and 
the answer came quickly. He was talk- 
ing to the child just as he would have 
reasoned with himself if he had been 
alone. 

“ Sometimes I think there be’n’t any. 
You boys will grow up men just like 
them, and you say, Tim, I be like the 
other boys. But sometimes it seems as 
if I weren’t allowed a chance like every 
man has. It weren’t by my will that I 
was born—down there. It weren’t my 
fault that. No matter,” hastily rising. 
“I’m doing the best I can here. God 
knows I want to be a decent, God-fear- 
ing man like your father, or Father Kim- 
ball. I never knowed men like them. 
And if I’m dragged back now— It seems 
as if there was something agin me in the 
world. I doubt it’s too strong for me,” 
lifting his arms, and letting them fall. 

“You look strong enough to fight any- 
thing, Galbraith,” said Tim, encourag- 
ingly. «Who be you afraid of ? The 
Quaker ?” 

Dallas walked to the wwitidow and 
glanced out. «It be time you were off, 
little ’un. It’s after eight. Your folks 
ll be in bed, and all Manasquan besides. 
I'll leave the light in the window. Now! 
Make a run for it.’ He stood in the 
door to watch the little chap cross the 
woods, giving him a cheer a keep his 
spirits up. 

The cheer the cold lie 
himself up out of the slough, as a stroke on 
the face will make a man feel his strength 
all over his body. Whatever this some- 
thing was which had been against him, 
ordering his birth and childhood in vice 
and poverty, it faded now out of sight. 

«“ Strong enough to fight anything,” 
Tim had said. Was that true? After 
all, what had he to complain of? He 
was a strong, athletic boy, standing in’ 
the door of the home he had made for 
himself. He looked over his shoulder at 
his bottles, picks, retorts, and laughed. 
Nothing makes a man feel his footing so 
sure in the world as to know his right 
work, and have it well gripped in his 
hands for life. And everybody was so 
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friendly about him! From the day he 
began to try to pick off those old stained 


rags of his childhood, hands had been 


held out to help him; first Laddoun, 
and now all Manasquan, down to little 
Tim. What did it matter for this man 
Ledwith? - 
He and his mysterious hinted threats 
to seem unreal as a nightmare to 
Dallas, as he looked out into the pleasant 
dusky shadows of the woods and the 
starry blue overhead. It was all clear 
enough! The world was just what a 
man chose to make it. There was no- 
thing stronger than himself to drag him 
down. Nothing! 
He drew long breaths of the delicious 


cold into his strong lungs, threw back |. 


his broad chest, feeling every muscle in 
his body stiffen. The boy’s heart was 
big and tender just then. If they would 
suffer him, he would live among them in 
Manasquan until he died an old, white- 
headed man. They were all so dear to 
"him !—so friendly! He wished suddenly 
for some one to tell all this to—this rush 
of strength and happiness that made his 
eyes wet and his cheek burn like fire. 
Tim was out of sight, but poor Dallas 
sent out suddenly into the night a stir- 
ring, boyish cheer. It came back loud 
and ringing from the woods, and again 
and again in low, cheerful echoes farther 
off. He looked up to the bright, smiling 
sky, wondering if God, of whom he had 
adim notion, was there, and had heard 
him ; wondering whether He was behind 
all this good luck that had come to him. 
He stood silent a moment, thinking. 

He went in and closed the door, and 
after he had undressed, pulled the fire- 
logs carefully apart, so as to leave the 
room in shadow ; then he stood hesitating 
by the bed, his face red and then pale, 
and kneeled down at last, hiding his 
head in his hands.. But in a moment 
he got up, all trace of color gone from 

“I am afraid,” he muttered. «I’m 
afraid,” and stretching himself in bed, 
lay wakeful, staring out into the flickering 
shadows, saying nothing. But the prayer 
in the boy’s dumb heart was audible to 


God as if it had been trumpet-tongued. 


DALLAS GALBRAITH. 


To help him with his chance, to bring 
good luck to him—good luck. To make 
a man of him. 


CHAPTER III. 


A YELLOow Jersey wagon rolled up the 
road to the squat little porch of the tav- 
ern, where half a dozen leading Mana- 
squan men sat smoking in the hazy, 
mellow warmth of the October afternoon. 
The leathern flap was put back, and old 
Father Kimball, who preached on this . 
beach once a month, thrust out his lean, 
sagacious face, nodding to them: 

« How is it with you, brethren?” 

- There was quite a stir and tumult; 
here was the first actual beginning of 
the wedding programme. Joe Nixon, the 
tavern-keeper, knocked on the wall to 
give the news to the women inside, and 
then went up to the wagon as spokesman 
for the party. “You'd better come in, sir, 
and take something hot. No? Brother 

Noanes’ folks be expectin’ you, I know ; 
still—” 

«You are going to have a lively week 
of it, heh, Nixon ?” 

“Jest so, Mr. Kimball. .Van Zeldt’s 
schooner is to be run in this afternoon. 
A heavy cargo, I hear. Jim’s venturin’ 
in pretty deep, lately. A matter of fifty 
dollars in silk goods, they tell me, alone. 
Considerin’ his capital, that’s risky. When 
them -New York dealers get a man to 
speculatin’, it’s all up with him. They 
soon smelled out Jim’s capital.” | 

Kimball shook his head. «TI’ll talk to 
Van Zeldt. Is that all your news ?” 

Nixon came closer. “There’s the 
weddin’ to-morrow evenin’ ; you’ve hardly 
forgot that? Your pocket’ll know the 
difference when it be over, or I’m mis- 
taken,” winking back at the men. 

«“ That’s so,” said Graah, taking out 
his pipe. «There be nothing close-fisted 


«You're right there, William ;” and 
the other men nodded, and pushed down 
the tobacco reflectively in their pipes 
«“You’re right.” 
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«The day after the weddin’ the infair’s 
to be held at old Mrs. Laddoun’s,” con- 
tinued Nixon, hastily gathering up the 
reins of the conversation again; “the 
whole village is bid, young and old. I 
hear Laddoun is having his con-fection- 
ery down from New York. I don’t know 
what truth there is in that.” 

«I heern, too,” said a man who had not 
yet spoken, “that Van Zeldt is bringin’ 
down fireworks as his weddin’ present. 
I’ve read of them fireworks ; blazin’ tem- 
ples, and armies in the sky. Such as 
we read of in the book of Revelations. 
Seems to me that be hardly the work for 
a church-member. It be mockin’ the 
Scriptures.” 


«Both them reports,” said Graah,. 


severely, “came from Pete Van Zeldt. 
He's a onreliable boy. I’d take them re- 
ports with caution, Mr. Kimball, and not 
venture on repeatin’ them, if I was you.” 

« Anyways, we’re havin’ stirrin’ times,” 
broke in Nixon, impatiently. « Stirrin’ 
times ! Manasquan’s wakin’ up. I count, 
too, confident on George Laddoun. He 
has the materials of a great man, Mr. 
Kimball, that young man ; an’ when he’s 
settled down, I make no doubt he’li give 
this town a h’ist up such as it has never 
had. He’s known in high quarters, 
George is, and he promises to put his 
shoulder to the wheel in the Legislature, 
and get that railroad down from New 
York. By next winter, gentlemen, we'll 
have the iron horse in Manasquan.” 

«I’ve bin listenin’ for that horse’s 
neigh a. good many years,” said Graah, 
satirically. But the laugh did not fol- 
low which he expected. 

“We made no doubt of havin’ that 
railroad in my father’s time,” said Nixon, 
gravely. “He had his wires all laid, as 
you might say, ready for pullin’. He’d 
hev give the land for a depot himself: 
half an acre there by the cedars. But 
he was took away suddently. Of pleu- 
risy.” 

“Well, good-bye, brethren,” said the 
preacher, who had no mind to enter on 
this interminable railroad-field of talk, 
every inch of which he knew by heart. 
“I’m afraid Sister Noanes’ dinner 
be cold.” : 


«One minute, Mr. Kimball!” and 
Nixon put his hand ‘on the wagon-door 
and began to whisper, glancing back, as 
if for approval, at the other men, who 
nodded and put the word from one to 
to the other. The old man listened with 
his brows knit, ‘muttering «Umph” to 
himself, but with a pleased smile. 

“A very good thing!” he said em- 
phatically, aloud. «A pleasant little 
plan, and. the lad deserves it, brethren, 
Well, good morning. Wedding weather, 
eh ?” and the yellow wagon rolled leisure- 
ly away. 

Back from the road, half hidden by 
Graah’s cedar swamp, was the old Byrne 
place ; nothing but a strip of pasturage 
and bit of pond, beside the house. Lad- 
doun would come into possession of it to- 
morrow in right of his wife. Laddoun 
had added one hundred acres to another 
since he left college, until he was one of 
the largest landholders in the county. 

« Chemicals, I suppose,” said old Mr. 
Kimball, with a 
head. “It’s a business I don’t under- 
stand. But it pays him well.” He had 
fallen into the habit of thinking aloud in 
his continual, long, solitary journeys. He 
leaned forward to see if the B house 
was open, and saw a blue of smoke 
coming from the chimney, and at the 


knot in his fore- © 


4 
| | 
i same time Dallas Galbraith going into 
: the woods through the stubble-fcid 7 
«“Hollo, Dallas! Here!” he shouted. 
’ Father Kimball had an odd liking for 
i the boy. He was more pleased to meet 
; him than he would have been anybody 
in Manasquan. He had taken his part 
4 strongly years ago, when the men at 
i Nixon’s tavern began to hint at queer | 
; suspicions about the strange boy that 
: «Don’t I know a good tree when I 
i see it?” he said, vehemently. «There’s 
a hundred signs beside the Scripture one 
of fruit. Clean bark, stout limbs, the 
ae leaves with a healthy rustle in them. 
¢ Jest so with human nature. The boy’s a 
strong, manly fellow, sound to the core.” 
He liked to watch the lad wrestle or 
4 swim, as he grew older, finding him 
| different from the drowsy Jerseymen 
| about him—full of vitality, zealous, terri- 
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doun. “Let him keep his hut for a 
work-shop. But Dallas shall live with 
me.” 

To which George assented eagerly. 
Elizabeth never pleased him so much as 
when she gave a little evidence of Irish 
extravagance or hospitality. The doors 
of his own house and heart were open as 
a market-place ; the more that tramped 
through them, the better; but the key 
of Lizzy’s was turned ; and when anybody 
asked for a place at her table or in her 
friendship, she scanned them as cau- 
tiously from behind her bars as if it were 
a quiet convent into which they wanted 
to enter. So all the village heard of the 
reserved room for Galbraith with surprise, 
and said, with Father Kimball, that the 
boy had made his best friend now. 

« Lizzy be a queer one ; she be differ- 
ent from Laddoun. Her likings and 
dislikings come to a part of herself, 
like clams on a rock,” old Graah said. 

Everybody knew of the room but Dal- 
las himself; it had been the talk of the 
village that day that she was going to 
surprise him with it, and they all, for 
their own purposes, kept the secret. He 
fancied, however, as he went by the farm- 
houses on his way, that there was a pe- 
culiar twinkle in the women’s faces as 
they called to him, an unusual fun and 
cheerfulness, and that their voices never 
had sounded so hearty and kind. The 
men at Nixon’s, too, as he passed, joking 
about his clothes, did it with an under- 
current of meaning in their lazy talk that 
touched him, he did not know why. There 
‘ was not one of them to whom he had not 
' tried to be useful in his small way, in 
their thronged fishing-times, or in the 
sickness last year, when one or two were 
down in every house. So, when they 
wished him good luck, and threw an old 
shoe after him, he thought they had, per- 
haps, been talking of him, and found how 
much they all were his friends. 

“And so they are,” said Dallas, shying 
stones vehemently into the pond, with a 
choking in his throat. «There’s not a 
man or woman in Manasquan that isn’t 
my friend. I think some one must always 
have managed my luck for me,” his face 
grave, but not daring to look up. 


(January, 


_. Now the truth of the matter was this : 
and ‘it was, to make no mystery of the 
thing, the secret of Nixon’s whisper to 
Father Kimball. Manasquan people 
might, as George Laddoun asserted, be 
over-boastful, and rate their village too 
highly, but they were clannish, swore by 
each other to the exclusion of the world, 
and were fond, too, in a simple, generous 
way, of humoring their favorites, of little 
fétes, processions and the like. So when 
it was noised about that Lizzy had set 
apart a room for Galbraith, and meant to 
give a home to the lad, it was quite in 
keeping with their habits that there 
should be a general contribution in order 
to make the room comfortable and snug, 
and that they should make a little glori- 
fication of the matter by keeping it ciuiet 
until Lizzy should break it to him. So 
they all watched the tall, lank boy, in his 
holiday suit, making his way through 
the woods, with a genial, inward satis- 
faction. A deserving, good creature, 
whom the world had abused until Mana- 
squan was shrewd enough to find out his 
merit. 

The air was sun-lit and sweet-scented, 
as we said; the woods through which he 
walked were silent and motionless as 
though they had stood in it unmoved for 
centuries. It was the edge of a great 
and almost unbroken wilderness that he 
skirted, gigantic pines, with bare, hoary 
trunks, rising into a thick sheet of foliage 
above. There had been times (when the 
world turned a harsher face on Dallas 
than to-day) when he had thought this 
forest one of the places where Death him- 
self hid, so monstrous were the elfish 
growths that matted every limb, of un- 
natural mosses, and lichens of diseased 
and feverish hues. The more dead the 
bough was, the more vivid and strong 
was the parasite that fed on it. 

But to-day his unwholesome fancy was 
forgotten, and Galbraith suddenly stopped 
his crunching step over the crisp needles 
of the pines, and drew his breath with 
quick surprise and wonder at the infinite 
beauty over which the sunshine flickered 
through the green, arching dome over- 
head. The delicate Southern moss hung 
in trailing webs of palest grayish green 
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from every bough and bit of rough bark ; 
the dead: trees were massed with a fila- 
gree covering of purple, scarlet, of silver 
fretted with black ; the wax-like leaves of 
- the pipsissiwa starred the path ; on every 
side the flower of the crimson cactus 
opened its heated heart to the late warmth. 
Dallas broke off a bough which was one 
wonderful flowering in violet and green, 
crimped and curled leaves folded one 
above the other, but it crumbled in his 
hand—a lump of slimy, rotten wood. 
Who was it that had so carefully turned 
all this death into beauty? Even where 
a bunch of mushrooms thrust up their 
heads, the brown needles thatched them 
like a miniature roof, and a ray of sun- 
light, striking obliquely through their 


transparent stalks, glorified them into | 


clear amber pillars for the fairy temple. 
Dallas walked on more slowly. A great 


quiet came into his mind, up through all 
its boyish jumble of ideas about fishing, 
and roots, and the work he wanted to do 
for Elizabeth. He— Whoever it was that 
had brought all this good out of rotten- 
ness and decay, was it He that had 
brought him out of that miserable old 


time into this village? Was it? 

The lad’s eyes grew curiously steady 
and clear. The wind hinted a low, mys- 
terious music in the pines, the sea, with 
warm, violet waves, caressed the shore, 
but no voices from old, miserable years 
moaned in it. 

Some of us need to be lashed with 
defeat before we find out the real strength 
of the man within us, but some of us, like 
Dallas to-day, have to feel friendly hands 
touch us, and the world’s seldom-seen, 
real, just, beautiful face clear shining into 
our souls. Then we see what we were 
meant to do in this life, and resolve to 
begin at once to build with gold instead 
of stubble. 

Lizzy, when she saw Dallas coming 
up the path, went down to meet him, 
and looked curiously at him. He had 
been at work with her all morning, in 
high good-humor, quizzing her about her 
locked Blue Beard’s chamber, whistling, 
and lilting out sailors’ songs up stairs 
. and down. He was quiet and grave 
now, as if he had come up out of church. 

Vou. 
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«No one came up with you, Dallas?” 


“No.” He thought it neglectful that 
George was not with his bride this last 
evening, so affected not to understand 
her anxious question. 

They sat down on the low steps of the 
porch, but she could keep quiet but a 
little while. «Dallas, where is Laddoun ?” 

“I do not know, Lizzy.” 

“That stranger, Ledwith, has been fol- 
lowing him about all day. I am afraid 
of him,” uneasily getting up. “He has 
a fish’s eye, dead and cold. I wanted 
George. I have something to tell you, 
Dallas,” blushing and smiling, “and he 
could have put it into better words than 
I. George is a good speaker, I think?” 
timidly. 

“« That he is,” heartily. «It’s a great 
thing to have talent, like Laddoun. If 
one wants to do anything in the world, I 
mean. It’s just like a heavy man walk- 
ing in the sand ; no matter where he goes, 
the print is there, deep. Now I—” 

“You? When it comes to drawing, 
Dallas, I think you have a true genius,” 
eagerly ; and she went into the room and 
stopped before a miserable picture of a 
man’s head, purporting to be Laddoun’s, 
wherein the outlines were all false and 
the features daubed with colors. Dallas 
looked at it complacentiy, his hands in 
his pockets. 

“Yes. If I have any talent, it is for 
painting, I think.” 

“And your experiments—your plans ?”) 

“Oh, that’s my work,” indifferently 
“that all comes natural to me. If et ) 
shut me up in jail, I’d find the way to 
those jobs all the same. But my paint- 
ing is a different thing.” ~ 

She listened attentively. She wanted 
him to feel that he was cared for in 
every trifle to-night. She wanted him 
to feel no lack of mother and sister in at 
least this one hour of his life. She 
guessed the starved, solitary childhood 
he had led, and thought of the scars and 
lashes on the lean back underneath his 
new clothes—of the wounds which even 
now sometimes opened and bled; and 
her voice trembled a little when she told 
him to come with her and see what she 
had hid in the Blue Beard’s chamber. 
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“It is something which will help you 
to paint better all your life,” she said. 
She stopped at the hall-door to call to 
George’s mother—a little, withered old 
body in a clean, brown calico dress, her 
gray hair knotted back without a cap— 
who was putting some chickens in the 
coop. She came up with a significant 
smile in her eyes. 

“ No, Lizzy, ’ll not go in with you,” 
whispering in her weak, pleasant little 
quaver of a voice. «The lad’s more of 
a stranger to me than to you, and it 
might damp his pleasure. He’s had 
hard roughing it in the world, I’m afraid, 
poor child !” and she stood nodding and 
smiling to them as they went over to the 
low, painted pine door, and after they 
had gone in, nodded and smiled to her 
chickens, talking about it to herself. 

Now they were in the room, Lizzy 
had meant to make the matter very plain 
to Dallas, but she forgot all that she had 
thought to say. «We wanted our best 
friend to come and live with us,” she 
stammered out, the tears coming to her 
eyes; “and that is you, Dallas. And 


the people in the village wished you to 
know who were your friends, and they 
sent you these tokens—for—for your 


home. Their names are on them.” 
When he turned, pale and astonished, 
she had slipped past him and. closed the 
door behind her. She wanted him to 
be alone, to go over the little gifts with 
which the room was filled, from the rag- 
carpet, which only Mrs. Laddoun could 
weave, to the fire-irons from poor Becker, 
the smith. She wanted him to find that 
there was no name omitted, no man or 
woman in the village who did not count 
him as a friend. When she went in 
again, which she did not do for a long 
time, the lad was standing with his back 
to her, looking in the fire; and as she 
came up to him, she saw how colorless 
he was. He talked but little at any 
time, and when he was deeply moved 
was dumb, as now. Even Lizzy’s sensi- 
ble eyes grew dim when she looked at 
him. 
“I did not think the trifles would 
matter so much to you, Dallas,” touching 
his arm gently. 


(January, 


He did not answer her for a minute, 
and then said, «You don’t know how 
different it was with me back yonder. | 
wasn’t like other boys.” She turned 
her head quickly away, fearing » pry 
into his secret. 

“It was not I who thought of this,” 
she said, with a little heat on her face, 
“nor Laddoun. It was Jim Van Zeldt. 
Last summer, after the sickness, he said 
the village owed you some sign of thanks, 
Jim’s heart’s in the right place,” speak- 
ing with an effort. Lizzy was always 
eager to do justice to the man whose 
love she had put from her. 

She saw that Galbraith would not 
talk of it, even to her. So she turned 
and went into the little dining-room, 
where the table was set for supper. He 
came out presently, and followed her 
about in a dog-like way, trying to help 
her, his face still and bright. 

“ He said hardly a word,” old Mrs. Lad- 
doun said afterwards, “but he looked as 
if a heart of stone had been taken from 
him, and a heart of flesh put in him that 
night.” 

The evening came on quickly. Lizzy 
closed the doors and lit the lamp, to 
shut out the twilight and the rising sound 
of the tide. Laddoun had not come. 
His mother, who had nobody else to 
care for, and was as nervous about the 
man as when he had been a tottering 
baby, put on her cloak and went in 
search of him. Lizzy laughed at her, 
tying her own woollen cap on her head ; 
but after another hour had passed, she 
grew more silent and moved about un- 
easily, glancing out of the window, her 
face paler. Laddoun was not wont to 
neglect her, and this was the eve of 
their wedding. 

An hour or two before they had 
heard loud voices down on the beach, 
and had seen two or three men lounging 
at intervals down through the marshes : 
they knew Van Zeldt’s schooner was in. 

«But even if George had gone to 
help unload her,” she said anxiously to 
Galbraith, «they have stopped work 
now. The Graahs passed by half an 
hour ago back to the house ; and there 
are two of the wreckers,” as a couple of 
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men came across the stubble-field. She 
noticed that they walked close to the 


fence, looking furtively at the house, 


talking eagerly to each other. After a 
while, Nixon and his son came up from 
the beach, directly toward her gate, 
stopped there, and debated for a moment, 
and then turned suddenly, and went off 
together. Lizzy stood at the door, 
watching the two dark figures disappear 
in the mist over the marsh: the wind 
. was rising, and came with shrill, fore- 
boding cries through the pines: the sea 
began to mutter and moan with dreary and 
uncertain meaning. Lizzy tried to laugh 
again at her vague dread of coming evil, 
but told Dallas of it, frankly. 

«It is as if some one told me George 
Laddoun never would come to me again,” 
she said. «Go and look for him, Dallas. 
I cannot help being foolish and weak 
to-night.” 

Galbraith put on his cap with a cheery 
laugh. She thought she never had seen 
a stronger, lighter-hearted look than that 
in the boy’s eyes. “I'll send him to 
to you in five minutes,” he said. 

“ Come back again, Dallas,” detaining 
him. «This is your home now, remem- 
ber.” 

“Yes, I know. Home!” turning to 
look back from the edge of the woods at 
the open door and his room beyond, 
which his friends had made ready for him. 


An hour passed, and another: the 
supper was cold, and Lizzy had let the 
fire die out on the hearth. She had 
gone out, and stood leaning over the gate. 
It was some joke they meant to play her, 
she thought. It was impossible that 
misfortune could come to her on her 
wedding eve! But she scarcely knew 
that the night had fallen—a wide, starless, 
melancholy night—and that the chilly salt 
gusts of wind from the marshes had wet 
her face and clothes. The tide was 
coming up with a subdued roar now, and 
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one storm-cloud after another was slowly 
sweeping across the sea-horizon. 

Presently, at an hour long after the 
time when the village was ordinarily 
asleep, she heard a step close at hand, 
and Jim Van Zeldt came up and stood 
beside her. She tried to smile careless- 
ly. She would not ask her old lover for 
news of George Laddoun. 

But he did not give her time. He 
was looking past her unto the cozy little 
house where the light was still burning. 

« So that is your home ?” he said. Jim 
had quiet, womanish ways, always. When 
they were children and “promised” to 
each other, he would have suffered her 
to put her foot on his neck any day. So, 
finding Laddoun more manly, she thought, 


' she had flung Jim and his love off as she 


would a worn-out shoe. 

“Yes, that is to be my home,” in a 
controlled voice. “« Will you come into it, 
Jim?” 

He did not seem to hear her. In a 
minute he put his hand on hers where it 
lay on the gate. It was the first time 
for many years, and she noticed that his 
fingers were coldand clammy. «I came 
to bring you some bad news, Lizzy. But 
I never hurt you in my life, and, please 
God, I never will. I can’t tell her, Mr. 
Kimball.” 

«What is it?” she said, with a hot 
mouth, to the old preacher, who had come 
up on the other side. 

He went straight to the point, having 
no faith in the sham of breaking bad 
news: “There was a great crime com- 
mitted years ago in New York, my child: 
some say forgery, and others murder ; 
and they have traced the men who did it 
to this beach. The pretended Quaker, 
Ledwith, was a detective. His warrant 
to arrest them came in Van Zeldt’s 
schooner to-night.” 

«Who are the men?” 

«George Laddoun, Lizzy, and Dallas. 
Galbraith.” 
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A WELCOME TO GARIBALDI. 


A WELCOME TO GARIBALDI. 
ON HIS REPORTED BANISHMENT FROM ITALY. 


LD hero, we send thee a greeting! 
Thou art banished, they tell us: then come! 
For wherever free pulses are beating, 
That land thou wilt know as thy home. 


What matters the timid decision 
Of the fellow who pilfered a throne ; 
Or thy king’s, whom his people’s derision 
Leaves abject, unloved and alone? 


We honor thee more, though defeated, 
As a prisoner, an exile perchance, 
Than the libertine coward who cheated 

Thy hopes for the tyrant of France. 


Of us thou art worthy—we know it— 
And proclaim thee a citizen free ; 

But, what’s better—how proudly we show it !— 
We feel ourselves worthy of thee. 


Forget all thy ancient adhesion 
To the privilege of title and crown,— 
Merest insults to manhood and reason, 
Which briefly the world will disown. 


Grand creature, unselfish, pure-hearted, 
In an age that is meaner than mire, 
’Twas no wonder the gold-mongers started, 
Red shirt, from thy pathway of fire! 


No wonder they shrank to the bowels, 
And inquired what the mystery meant, 

While the ring of thy rusty spur-rowels 
Was shaking their triple per cent. ! 


No wonder they bound thee, gray lion, 
Or will banish thee, fearing to kill ; 

But they made each Italian a scion 
To grow in the way of thy will. - 


Remember Rotondo! ’tis planted 
With a seed that shall rise unto good, 
When the reapers stride forward undaunted, 
And garner the harvest in blood! 


Rest with us! and tell us the story 
Of a city that floats on the sea,— 
Of t!e Medici’s birth-place and glory, 
Mo 2 glorious in this—they were free !— 
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Of soldiers and statesmen and sages, 
And of poets—the salt of the earth— 


Who preserved all the good of the ages, 
And added their genius and worth. 


Then rest in our bosom, unfearing, 

And thou’lt dream of the time that must come, 
When thy steed shall again be careering, 

The trumpet be answering the drum ; 


When Italy, strong, self-reliant, 
In the face of the meddlesome Gaul 
Shall but laugh with her bayonets defiant, 
And wait for whatever may fall. 


As God watches all things from heaven, 
So as surely this issue shall be ; 

For the mass is alive with His leaven ; 
He means His whole world to be free! 


THE OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE.* 


[" is now nearly a century and a quar- 
ter since the curiosity of Kalm, 
the Swedish naturalist, was thoroughly 
aroused by observing on the summit of 
a hill, a little north of the Swedes’ 
Church, near the Delaware river, an 


ancient wooden building, which, he was 


told, had been religiously preserved as a 

* The original information embodied in this paper is 
derived from a thorough examination of the old house 
itself during the last summer, and from extended re- 
searches among the Penn MSS., the Carpenter MSS., 
the Logan MSS., a large number of miscellaneous 
letters of the period treated of, the manuscript records 
in the various public offices of record in Philadelphia, 
as well as the voluminous publications of the English 
Record Commission. 

The following works have also been consulted : 

Colonial Records of Pennsylvania; Penna. Archives; 
Inscriptions in Burial Grounds of Christ Church ; Li- 
gon’s Hist. of Barbadoes, A. D. 1657; Hist. of Barba- 
does, 1768; Sketches of Barbadoes, 1840; Sutcliff’s 
Travels ; Collection of Memorials Concerning the Peo- 
ple called Quakers, 1787 ; Record of Upland, edited sy 
Edward Armstrong; Prof. Kalm’s Traveis in North 
America; Bolton’s Hist. Westchester Co., N. Y.; 
Webb’s Penns and Peningtons; The Hill Family, by 
John Jay Smith; William Penn’s Works, 2 vols. fol. ; 
Sewall’s Hist. of the Quakers; Besse’s Sufferings of 
Friends ; Caribbeana ; Prendergast’s Cromwellian Set- 
tlement of Ireland; Memoirs Hist. Soc. of Pennsylva- 
nia; Granville Penn’s Memorials of Admiral Sir Wm. 
Penn, Knt.; Proud’s Hist. Penna.; Tuckerman’s 


I. 


memorial of the state of the place be- 
fore Philadelphia existed. 

It had been the residence of one of 
the three Swedish brothers called Sven’s 
Scener—-sons of Sven—of whom Penn 
had purchased the site upon which he 
erected his town. Its antiquity gave it 
a kind of superiority over all the sur- 


America and her Commentators ; Hazard’s Annals of 
Pennsylvania ; Hazard’s Annals of Philadelphia ; Gray- 
don’s Memoirs ; Sparks’ Life of Gouverneur Morris ; 
British Empire; Armistead’s Life of Logan; Balch’s 
Letters and Papers, chiefly relating to Provincial Hist. 
of Penna.; Journal of Isaac Norris, edited and published 
by J. P. Norris; Doc. Hist. of New York; Colonial 
Hist. of N. Y., edited by Dr. O’Callaghan ; Minutes of 
Common Council of Philadelphia ; Simpson’s Eminent 
Philadelphians ; Franklin’s Autobiography ; Masson’s 
Life and Times of John Chilton ; Gilbert’s Hist. Vice- 
roys of Ireland ; J. Francis Fisher’s Memoir of Penn; 
Ferris’ Orig. Settlements on the Delaware; Count 
Rumford’s Philosophical Essays; Caspar Souder’s 
Sketch; Dixon’s Life of Penn; Janney’s Life of 
Penn; Thompson Westcott’s valuable History of 
Philadelphia. 

Acknowledgments are also due to the following 
named gentlemen who have aided the writer in his 
researches : 

J. Dickinson Sergeant; Edward Armstrong; John 
McAllister; John A. McAllister; W. J. Clark; F. 
Gutekunst; T. Westcott; C. Souder; H. G. Jones; 
Major Etting; John Jay Smith; Lloyd P. Smith; J. 
Francis Fisher and Edward Penington, Jr. 
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rounding houses; for it was inhabited 
«whilst yet stags, deer, elk and beaver, 
at broad daylight, lived in the future 
streets, church-yards and market-places.” 
Within its walls, too, the prophetic hum 
of the spinning-wheel was heard long 
before the manufactories now established 
were imagined, or even the city itself 
was planned. 

This example, and many like instances 
of tender care for venerable remains, long 
ago established Philadelphia’s claim to 
stability, and all were ready to admit her 
reverence for the past, not less than her 
sincere belief in the present and the future. 
Her neglectful treatment, however, of a 
far more valuable relic, which I am about 
to describe, is so at variance with the 
foregoing rule of conduct, that I am al- 
most inclined to regard this later—I hope 
sporadic case, as a symptom of the de- 
cay of the city’s old-fashioned preserva- 
tism. By preservatism I do not mean 
that iconoclastic devil, sometimes called 
conservatism, which strives to pull down 


our institutions about our ears, and 


should not be tolerated in a democratic 
country; but ‘that spirit of humanity 
which instinctively defends governments, 


_ individuals, and old houses when threat- 


ened with destruction. It is folly to 
think that because we are citizens of a 
republic, it becomes our duty to demolish 
the monuments of the past, and to rush 
eagerly into the uncertainties of the 
future. It should be, on the contrary, a 
sacred privilege to preserve with filial 
care every vestige remaining to us which 
may illustrate the condition and modes 
of life of our ancestors. 

The nomadic existence is character- 
istic of uncivilized and untutored races. 
The absence of reverence and affection 
for interesting historical landmarks, is 
an evidence of defect in the moral organi- 
zation of a people, not less than of an 
individual. 

The same feeling which led the good 
City of Brotherly Love to do her utmost 
to preserve the government of our fa- 
thers, during the late struggle, should 
naturally prompt her to rescue from de- 
molition the home of the founder of 
Pennsylvania. 


It must be that she is temporarily 
asleep; but while she slumbers the 
house of William Penn is attacked ; and 
before she has shaken off her lethargy it 
will be swept from the earth. 

Let it be our grateful duty to rescue 
from decay, at least the memory of this 
sacred mansion. 

* * * * 

There stands—alas ! it may be more 
properly said, before this sentence is 
printed, there stood not long since—on 
the south-east corner of South Second 
street and Norris’ alley, in the city of 
Philadelphia, the most interesting build- 
ing, historically speaking, to be found in 
our country. 

Built in the infancy of the settlement 
by Samuel Carpenter, member of the 
council and Treasurer of the province—- 
“the wealthiest as well as the most pub. 
lic-spirited man in the colony ;” inhabit- 
ed by his partner, the great William 
Penn; distinguished as the birthplace 
of John Penn, commonly called «the 
American,” as he was the only one of 
the proprietary family born in this 
country ; lived in by ‘scholarly James 
Logan, Secretary of Pennsylvania, who 
entertained here loose Lord Cornbury, 
Governor. of New York, grandson of the 
illustrious Clarendon and cousin of 
Queen Anne; purchased by William 
Trent, Chief Justice of New Jersey, and 
founder of Trenton; afterwards owned 
by Isaac Norris, Speaker of the provin- 
cial legislature of Pennsylvania, who made 
it his city residence ; inherited, through 
his wife, by John Dickinson, the author 
of the «“Farmer’s Letters”—this fine 
old mansion became, some years prior to 
the Revolution, a boarding-house of great 
repute in the hands of Mrs Graydon, 
whose son, Captain Alexander Graydon, 
relates in his « Memoirs” many interest- 
ing anecdotes of distinguished persons 
who frequented it in his day. Having 
gradually fallen from its high estate, it 
became within the present century the 
abode of a small jeweler, a hat-block 
moulder, a petty costermonger, and a 
dealer in shells and discarded rubbish. 

I distinctly remember that in my boy- 
hood its venerable walls still retained an 
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air of decayed gentility, which appealed 
with singular force to my youthful imagi- 
nation. It is, in fact, to the strength of 
early impressions, and to the interest 
aroused at that period of my life, that 
this paper owes its existence. 

While visiting my native place not 
long since, I chanced to hear that the 
Old Slate-roof House was about to be 
torn down to make way for “modern 


improvements.” My heart leaped to my 


throat in an instant, and I registered a 
vow to make a pilgrimage to the spot 
without delay. 


Accordingly, in company with a friend, 
I spent ten days in a thorough examina- 


‘tion of this ancient building. Equipped 


with drawing-paper and pencils, «geo- 
logical hammers,” cold-chisels, and tape- 
lines of various lengths, we repaired each 
morning to. this now entirely forsaken 
abode, and pursued our investigations 
undisturbed by intruders from the busy 
world. The ancient windows had long 
since given way to others of more mod- 
ern appearance, in their turn broken and 
dilapidated. Old partitions were covered 
with rotting boards or bits of decayed 
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canvas ; ancient doors were concealed be- 
hind plaster and dirty washes of various 
colors ; the chimney-faces had long since 
departed, and only here and there a strip 
of wainscoting was discovered. Tear- 
ing away all opposing impediments, we 
brought to light many forgotten entrances 
and curious nooks. Patient and careful 
labors likewise revealed sufficient remains 
of ornamented tiles to enable us to de- 
termine with certainty the colors and 
designs in the several apartments. 

The stairs had entirely disappeared, 
and access to the upper stories was 
obtained through a hole in the wall of 
the next house. Only two partitions 
remained in this portion of the mansion, 
and time had nearly obliterated all traces 
of the former divisions into separate 
rooms. The wind, and sometimes the 
rain, found its way under the shingles 


while we were inspecting the steep roof, 
once protected by the s/a¢es which had 
given to the house its peculiar name. 

As the result of these experiences and 
explorations in this curious old dwelling, 
and of my subsequent researches among 
musty manuscripts and printed volumes, 
I am about to present one or two reliable 
word-pictures, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of the memories which must ever in- 
vest with powerful interest the object of 
so many pregnant historical associations. 

* * * * * 

Towards the close of an extremely 
cold day in the month of February, in 
the year of our Lord seventeen hundred, 
a group of five persons might have been 
seen seated in a spacious room, around 
a large table covered with the evidences 
of a nearly-finished repast. 

The apartment in which they were 
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assembled was wainscoted with a dark 
red wood, which contrasted admirably 
with the lighter coloring of the walls. 
Damask curtains, falling in heavy folds 
across the windows, almost hid from view 
the recessed window-seats, while orna- 
mented oaken beams, projecting below 
the plastering, crossed and recrossed the 
ceiling in intricate patterns. The high 
wooden mantle-shelf supported vases filled 
with the flowers of Everlasting Life ; and, 
below, huge logs, crackling and blazing 
right merrily on the broad hearthstone, 
brought into strong light the rural scenes 
pictured on the tiles ranged in double 
rows above and on either side of the 
wide-mouthed fire-place. The costly mir- 
ror of beveled-edged plate-glass upon the 
wall; the dark, carved furniture and rich 
coverings ; the fair white table-cloth and 
figured napkins; the full service of brit- 
liant pewter, stamped with the family 
arms ;* the blue and white china ; the sil- 
ver forks, then a great rarity; the silver 
tankards with home-brewed beer and 
cider; the cut-glass bottles filled with 
sack—now called sherry—with canary, 
claret and madeira,—all these were in 
themselves unmistakable indications of 
the comforts and luxuries which belonged 
at that day to rank and fortune. It was 
equally evident, from the sweet garlands 
which festooned the massive silver can- 
dlesticks, and scattered their perfumes on 
every side, that feminine refinement and 
womanly taste were not wanting to per- 
fect the household arrangements. 

The party gathered about the hospit- 
able board consisted, as we have said, 
of five people—three gentlemen and two 
ladies. 

Farthest from the fire, at the head of 
the table, sat a stout, well-proportioned 
man—in appearance about fifty years of 
age, in reality half a dozen years older— 
dressed in a collarless drab coat, cut 

* The family above described were of Welsh descent. 
' Many years anterior and subsequent to this, elegantly 
decorated services of pewter, embossed with the 
heraldic bearings of the owners, were cherished and 
used as heir-looms in families of rank in Wales. 
Evgn as late as the year 1808, a traveler, in describing 
an immense f€te given by a Welsh nobleman, dwelt 
with rapture upon the magnificent pewter service, 
which had been used on similar occasions for several 
hundred years, . 
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perfectly straight in front ‘and covered 
with many buttons. This garment was 
without a waist, and was not cut into 
skirts, but had only a short, buttoned slit 
behind. The sleeves scarcely descended 
below the elbow, and had largé cuffs, 
showing the full shirt-sleeves. His 
vest was of the same color and as long 
as the coat, and, except that it lacked 
sleeves, seemed made in the same way. 
“His breeches were very large, open at 
the side, and tied with strings or rib- 
bons ; there were buckles in his shoes, 
and he wore his hat, as did his male 
companions, while at table; which did 
not, however, conceal the full locks of 
his wig, nor prevent their framing, as it 
were, his ruddy English face, which 
beamed with a mingled expression of 
benevolence and thought. 

“Well, friend Samuel . Carpenter,” 
said this gentleman, who was none other 
than William Penn, Esquire, founder 
and sole proprietor of Pennsylvania, «I 
should like to hear thy story of the 
building of this goodly Slate-roof House 
in which we are now so comfortably 
settled. Truly I did not expect, on my 
recent arrival from England, that | 
should obtain such handsome and ample 
accommodations, which were peculiarly 
acceptable during the late sickness of 
my wife. In fact, the surprise of finding 
such a roomy mansion, with so many 
modern conveniences, on this side of the 
water and in this new country, has so 
delighted us all that we really desire to 
know about its erection ; and if any ex- 
periences of thy own life are woven into 
the tale it will but add zest to the narra- 
tive.” Thus speaking, Governor Penn 
poured out a glass of madeira, and 
turned his dark eyes, with an interroga- 
tive glance, upon a handsome, elderly 
gentleman, who was seated at the other 
end of the table, by the side of Mrs. 
Hannah Penn—a fair, delicate-looking 
woman, whose entreaties were immedi- 
ately added to her husband’s. 

In a sweet, low voice she said: 
«“ Thou must really tell us, friend Carpen- 
ter; for since our son John Penn was 
born, a month since, everything about 
this house is very near to us.” 
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«Yes, indeed!” exclaimed her step- 
daughter, Letitia Penn, commonly called 
«Tishe”—William Penn’s daughter by 
his first wife, Guli Springett—« thou 
must repeat everything ; and let us know 
also about thy sufferings in Barbadoes, and 
why thou didst come to Philadelphia.” 

The graceful yet gravely-mannered 
young gentleman sitting opposite, then 
known as James Logan, Mr. Penn’s 
secretary, likewise urged the request 


. with more than usual warmth. 


Whereupon Mr. Carpenter was fain 
to yield to the general wish, and with 
great courtesy commenced somewhat in 
this wise, having first drank a glass of 
sack to clear his throat : 

“As ye seem to greatly desire it, I 


will preface my account of this house - 


with a glance at my past life and the 
circumstances which brought me to this 
place. Some of the facts are already 
known to my dear friend William, but he 
will pardon their repetition for the sake 
of my other hearers. 

« The troubled condition of affairs in 

England during the last century led 
many gentlemen of good families and 
moderate fortunes to seek homes in the 
pleasant island of Barbadoes, the most 
easterly, as you are aware, of the Ca- 
ribbean group. The calamities of the 
mother country peopled this region ; and 
a variety of similar causes in turn in- 
duced an emigration from Barbadoes to 
other points along the mainland. 
«It is not singular, then, that a number 
of those who have since risen to emi- 
nence in other English colonies in North 
America made this charming spot their in- 
termediate residence. The persecutions 
and disabilities to which Friends were sub- 
jected by the authorities of the island soon 
caused the members of our body to turn 
their eyes to the more liberal government 
of New York, and particularly to thy 
enlightened plans, friend William. 

“Somewhat prominent among those 
who determined to join thee in laying the 
foundations of a new state, where civil 
and religious liberty should find a foot- 
hold, was myself—already esteemed a 
wealthy planter. Although born in Eng- 
land, in 1649, I had removed to Barba- 

Vou. 


does when a very young man ; and from 
my abilities, natural or acquired, my large 
fortune and numerous friends, I felt that 
I was clearly entitled to an influential 
position in the island. Unfortunately for 
my usefulness as a public man, I was a 
Friend—one of that somewhat noted 
circle of men, including Oliver Hooten, 
Thomas Pilgrim, Ralph Fretwell, and our 
departed friend, Lewis Morris, who were 
debarred from retaining or taking any 
important public office or trust, simply on 
account of their religion. The refusal to 
bear arms or fight, and to contribute to 
the maintenance of ‘priests,’ had sub- 
jected them and their co-religionists to 
severe penalties ; while for their fidelity 
in observing the precept of Christ, ‘Swear 
not at all,’ some of them were deprived 
of posts in the government service, which 
they had before supplied with credit and 
reputation ; others of them were excluded 
from places of authority which they were 
in every other respect well qualified to 
fill, In like manner they were even de- 
prived of their just right of acting as 
executors and administrators to their de- 
ceased friends and relatives. Under such 
a state of things, it is not in the least 
remarkable that many of us considered a 
change of residence as most desirable. 

« As an instance of the extremely disa- 
greeable position in which a member of the 
Society of Friends was placed at this pe- 
riod in the island of Barbadoes, I will take 
the case of Lewis Morris. Originally em- 
barking in the service of the New Provi- 
dence Company, he had received a variety 
of promotions for gallant conduct in ac- 
tions by sea and land, until he crowned 
his career by acquiring a colonel’s com- 
mission and becoming a member of the 
Council. By this time he had also 
accumulated a competent fortune, and 
seemed to be in a condition to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors. Having, however, 
become a Friend, his prospects were 
suddenly blighted ; and he found himself 
deprived of his offices, and subjected to 
a fine of ten thousand pounds of sugar, 
for not sending horsemen to serve in the 
militia, and was moreover compelled to 
pay a further amount for church and 
‘priests’ dues. Appeal was made in vain 
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to the Governor and Council; and in the 
year 1678, or a little later, in accordance 
with an agreement made several years 
earlier with a recently deceased brother, 
Richard Morris, he removed to the pro- 
vince of New York. He died there, 
about ten years since, on his plantation 
called Morrisania, which descended to 
his nephew, Lewis Morris, who two or 
three years ago obtained letters patent 
from the Crown, erecting Morrisania into 
a manor. Lewis Morris, the younger, 
having also inherited lands in New Jersey, 
has been a member of the Council there ; 
but this is superfluous information, for 
his frequent visits to Philadelphia have 
‘made him known to us all.” 

«Let me interrupt thee a moment, 
Samuel,” said Penn. «Thou wilt re- 
member that Lewis Morris, the elder, 
served under my father, the Admiral, in 
the West Indies. He was somewhat 


blamed in the Hispaniola affair, but his 
conduct at the taking of Jamaica, in 1655, 
was much applauded. His association 
with my father led to an intimacy with 
myself, although he was many years older, 


and had its influence in inducing him to 
become a Friend. We corresponded at 
intervals till the day of his death, when 
it appearec. that he had bequeathed to me, 
by will, a negro man, named Yaff, pro- 
vided I should come to dwell in America. 
As I am now fairly established here, I 
may readily obtain the servant, by men- 
tioning the affair to my young friend, 
Lewis Mcrris ;* although a concern hath 


*The statement in Bolton’s interesting History of 
the County of Westchester—vol. ii. p. 286—that Col. 
Lewis Morris, the elder, emigrated to the province of 
New York in 1674, is evidently incorrect. The English 
State Papers also indicate his presence in the West 
Indian region, ina subordi pacity, as early as 1633, 
in the employment of the New Providence Company. 
It is likewise clearly incorrect to imply that after the 
Restoration he disguised himself under the profession 
of Quakerism (p. 301). He was a Quaker by convic- 
tion, and apparently remained a Friend to the day of 
his death. In his will, dated February 7, 1690, he left 
45 to the meeting of Friends at Shrewsbury; and 
likewise gave lis negro man Yaff to his “honored 
friend, William Penn, provided the said Penn shall 
come to reside in America.” It is probable that Penn 
eventually received Yaff, and that it is he of whom Penn 
says, in his letter to Logan from London, April 1, 1703: 
“] have resolved, after four years’ faithful service, he 
shall be free ;” although Janney, in his excellent Life of 
Penn, says there is no evidence that Yaff was an Afri- 
can, he (Janney) being unaware of the preceding facts. 
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laid upon my mind for some time regard. 
ing the negroes ; and I am almost deter- 
mined to give my owr blacks their free. 
dom. For I feel that the poor captured 
Africans, like other human beings, have 
natural rights, which cannot be withheld 
from them without great injustice. I in- 
tend, in a few weeks, to bring before the 
Provincial Council a law for regulating the 
marriages of negroes.t I will also lay 
before the Philadelphia monthly meeting, 
my views as to the necessity of Friends 
being very careful to discharge a good 
conscience towards their slaves in all 
respects, but more especially for the good 
of their souls ; and that, for this purpose, 
they should not only allow their negroes 
to come to meeting with them, as fre- 
quent as may be, on First-days ; but that 
they should also appoint a special meet- 
ing for the negroes, to be held once a 
month ; and that the masters give notice 
thereof in their families, and be present 
with them at these meetings as often as 
possible.”’f 

«These opinions and intentions do 
credit both to thy head and heart,” said 
Mr. Carpenter; “who knows but they 
may be precious seed planted, to grow 
with the growth of this country, and 
result in the total overthrow of this ter- 
rible system of human bondage ? 

«“ The attempts made by Friends in 
Barbadoes to give religious instruction 
to their own slaves was one of the chief 
causes of the oppression exercised to- 
ward us by the shortsighted policy of 
the government in that island. I might 
cite scores of instances, but I must 
hasten my story. 

« Having personally encountered divers 
persecutions, and been twice heavily 
fined, like my friend Morris, for strict 
adherence to my religious principles, in 
refusing to pay church rates and to send 
armed horsemen and servants to the as- 
semblages of the militia; and having 
also seen several of my relatives lan- 

t Five or six weeks later, on the first of April, 1700, 
Wm. Penn did propose a law regulating the marriage 
of negroes. It was agreed to by the Council, but re- 
jected by the Assembly. 

+ These views of Wm. Penn were afterwards em- 


bodied in a minute made in the same year by the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends at Philadelphia. 
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guishing in this, and in neighboring 
Bands, from tedious imprisonments for 
conscience’ sake, I gradually became dis- 
posed to seek another and more agree- 
able home.” 

«Having accordingly arranged my 
plans with the proper deliberation, and 
satisfactorily settled my pecuniary affairs, 
by thy advice, William, I bade adieu to 
my friends i in Barbadoes, and, in company 
with my brother, embarked with my for- 
tune in a vessel bound for Philadelphia ; 
where, in spite of the pirates on the 
ocean, we arrived in safety seventeen or 
eighteen years since. 

« The appearance of the settlement at 
that time was rather unpromising as far 
as buildings were concerned, as thou 


dost well know; and I immediately set | 


myself to work to improve the condition 
of affairs as far as in my power.” 

« And right royally didst thou succeed, 
Samuel Carpenter !” 

«Ah, William, thou hast not forgot- 
ten that as early as 83 I built the fair 
key, of about three hundred feet square, 
a little above Walnut street, to which a 
ship of five hundred tons may lay her 
broadside ?” 

“Indeed I have not. Thou hast been 
the most liberal and enterprising pro- 
moter of the development of our town.” 

Deprecating the compliment, although 
true, Samuel Carpenter was about to re- 
sume, when Letitia Penn, who had been 
waiting with some show of eagerness for 
the opportunity, said, « May I ask thee 
a question ?” 

“Certainly, my dear ; what is it ?” 

“ Didst thou chance to see in Barba- 
does my uncle, Isaac Penington, my 
mother’s half brother? I have so often 
heard good Thomas Ellwood speak of 
him, and of the happy days at Chalfont, 
when John Milton was living near them, 
that I take the deepest interest in all that 
concerned him, although I never saw 
him, and he must have been dead these 
thirty years. I recollect his old tutor 
Ellwood once told me that the boy’s 
great abilities bespoke him likely to be a 
great man, and that the great poet often 
noticed him.” 

“Yes, I remember the bright youth 


-accommodation. 
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well. It was about the year 69 or ’70 
that he came out to Barbadoes under the 
care and escort of a choice Friend and 
sailor, John Grove, of London, who was 
master of 2 vessel trading to the island.” 

«I have heard he was designed to be 
a merchant,” said James Logan. 

«He was expected to become one,” 
remarked Penn; “but before he was 
thought ripe enough to be entered there- 
unto, his parents, at somebody’s request, 
gave leave that he might undertake the 
voyage. He enjoyed the trip greatly ; 
but while returning home he was lost 
overboard and drowned.” 

«I shall never forget the sadness 
which came upon us all,” said Samuel 
Carpenter, “when the news of his dis- 
tressing fate reached the island. His 
comely face, his winning manners and 
his lively wit had completely won our 
hearts during his brief sojourn among us.” 

“Poor child!” sighed Mistress Penn, 
who just then entered the room, having 
left ita short time before to perform 
certain maternal duties towards her young 
son, John Penn, whose infant voice had 
loudly proclaimed his presence and his 
hunger in one of the upper chambers. 
«“ Poor child!” she repeated. «What a 
terrible blow his loss must have been to 
his mother ! I trust there is no such end- 
ing in store for either of our dear boys. 
Let us leave this painful subject, for it 
greatly distresses me. Tell us, dear 
friend, of this house ; for you are well 
aware that this is my first visit to 
America, and I have but little idea how 
Philadelphia looked even a few years 
ago, nor of the difficulty of building at 
that time.” 

« The year after thy husband arrived, 
in 83, there were nearly one hundred 
houses finished, and upwards of three 
hundred farms settled, while about sixty 
sail of great and small shipping made 
this port during that twelvemonth. A 
fair we had also, and a weekly market, 
to which the ancient inhabitants came to 
sell their produce, to their profit and our 
So that shortly after I 
remember thy husband was able to write 
in good truth to the Marquis of Halifax: 
«I must (without vanity I can) say, I _ 
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have led the greatest colony into 
America that ever any man did upon a 
private credit, and the most prosperous 
beginnings that ever were in it are to be 
found among us.” 

«“ Now, Samuel, thou hast fully repaid 
my little allusion to thy public spirit, so 
let me alone for the present,” said Mr. 
Penn, whose face glowed with a proper 
modesty as he ceased; and settled him- 
self comfortably in his great leathern 
chair. 

“I will heed thy advice. Provisions 
at this early day were fortunately abund- 
ant and good. Wild fowl and fish were 
plentiful, and fat bucks, and ‘oysters six 
inches long,’ were easily obtained. Free 
from care in this respect, we were enabled 
to apply ourselves with energy to the 
erection of the newly-planned city. The 
hours for work and meals for laborers 
were fixed, and indicated by the ringing 
of a bell. After nine o’clock at night 
the watchmen—each private citizen serv- 
ing his turn—went the rounds, and all 
persons of every degree were obliged to 
leave the ordinaries. Within three years 
six hundred houses were in process of 
erection, and divers ‘ brickeries’ were put 
up. As a building material, bricks be- 
gan to be used, and. at sixteen shillings 
per thousand were in great demand. 
The cellars, in some cases, were laid in 
stone, more generally in brick; and 
Humphrey Murray, Mayor of New York, 
built a large timber house with brick 
chimneys.” 

«I first erected my present mansion- 
house, with its end upon Water street, 
which had an imposing appearance, on 
account of its size and its portico with 
high stone steps.” 

« I have been told,” said James Logan, 
“that Francis Pastorius, whose settle- 
ment at Germantown, founded by him 
in ’85, is doing so well, previously built 
. a small house in Philadelphia, thirty feet 


by fifteen in size, with windows of oiled - 


paper ; and that he placed over the door 
the inscription : 

‘Parva Domus, SED Amica BOonis 
ProcuL EsTE PRopPHANI,’ 
which greatly amused friend Penn, who 
desired him to continue his good work.” 
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“It is true,” exclaimed Letitia, « for 
the house is still standing ; and although 
the inscription has disappeared, I have 
often heard thee mention the fact, dear 
father.” 

Penn inclined his head in token of 
assent, and Carpenter was about to pro- 
ceed, when the hostess gently. said : 

“TI think, dear friends, it would be 
better for us to withdraw to the large 
parlor, where we can resume our con- 
versation without disturbance.” So. say- 
ing, she slightly touched a silver bell, 
and, rising from the table, led the way 
through the door, which had been opened 
by a servant, into the staircase vestibule. 
Turning thence to the left, she advanced 
towards the front of the house in the 
main hall, which was wainscoted and 
ran directly through the body of the 
mansion. Pausing for a moment for the 
others to come up, she entered, through 
open folding-doors, a handsome apart- 
ment of greater size and elegance than 
the one they had just left. The hang- 
ings were of satin; the mirrors in black 
and gilt, like those of the present day ;* 
‘the high-backed carved chairs, arm- 
chairs and couches were covered witn 
fine Turkey needlework, with cushions 
of plush and satin ; while the walls were 
handsomely decorated with wooden pan- 
els, and several spider-legged tables 
were scattered about the room or ranged 
against the wainscot. 

«“ Here we may be more at our ease,” 
said Mistress Penn. « Robert,” to the 
servant, who stood respectfully awaiting 
her orders, “put another log on the 
fire, and tell Mary Lofty, the house- 
keeper, to have the various rooms 
properly arranged, for I wish friend 
Carpenter to see them before he goes. 
Now proceed, if thou please, dear 
Samuel.” 

But he was destined to still another 
interruption, for « Tishe,” who had been 
unusually silent for some time, suddenly, 
with many exclamations of delight, drew 
attention to a beautiful sight. 


*The Hon. Thomas P. Carpenter, of Camden, has 
a mirror of this description, which is still in perfect 
condition, although it belonged to his ancestor one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
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There, glowing like a live coal behind 
the great back-log, shone the massive 
iron fire-back, with the date of the erec- 

tion of the house in fiery figures, and 
the arms of-its owner, Samuel Carpenter, 
literally emblazoned. Argent—A grey- 
hound passant, a chief party per pale, 
sable et argent. Crest—A greyhound’s 
head coupé. 

«Ah! that is .a good omen, friend 
Carpenter !” cried the imaginative Le- 
titia. «Thy good ship, the Greyhound, 
will surely arrive speedily and safely in 

rt.” 

William Penn was about to mildly re- 
buke his daughter, but Carpenter frus- 
trated his design by saying, « Though 
I am not given to a belief in signs, yet 
it is not a little singular that this thing 
happened once before. At that time I 
had a new vessel without a name; and 
when I saw the greyhound braving the 
flames, I said, <I will give that name to 
my ship; thus may she prove a fast 
sailor, and ever brave the dangers of the 
deep.’ This leads me to ask if ye have 
noticed the tiles about this fire-place ?” 

“Indeed, we have greatly admired 
them,” said Mistress Penn. “Those 
facing us are most elaborately ornament- 
ed; and the pure alabaster ones with 
the rich crimson borders are exquisitely 
finished. Where did thou procure such 
gems ?” 

«Frog a friend of mine who has a 
famous manufactory at Gouda, in South 
Holland. He sent them to me as the 
choicest specimens of his art.” 

«I delight in those in the dining-room,” 
said Tishe, “with the pink grounds and 
the dark-blue figures. There is one rep- 
resenting a handsome shepherd, with a 
broad-brimmed hat like father’s, driving 
sheep across a bridge. Another is very 
droll. A cock is standing on a point of 
land; at his feet, in a small piece of 
water, lie several ships. The cock, which 
is of immense size and is crowing vig- 
orously, seems to fill the principal space, 
and entirely dwarf the poor little vessels.” 

“Ah! yes, that is the Gallic cock, and 
is intended as a hit at the French by the 
good Hollanders. But to resume: the 
lot No. 16, on which I had first built the 
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house on King street, where I now re- 
side, was the second above Walnut street, 
and extended from King to Second street. 
The owners of similar lots each held one 
thousand acres and upwards in the coun- 
try, and, as an additional inducement for 
the investment, hac received these city 
lots free, which have since proved so 
valuable. The western ends on Second 
street were regarded for some time as 
back lots. Foreseeing, however, the 
speedy growth of the town, I determined 
to improve my second street property ; 
and accordingly, I began to build this 
‘Slate-roof House’—so-called by the set- 
tlers because I covered the roof with 
expensive imported slates, the first used 
in the province. As other houses were 
merely shingled, this one immediately 
became an object of interest and re- 
spect, partly on account of its costly 
covering. 

“Having designed the plan myself, 
after consultation with several of our 
friends, I engaged James Porteus to 
superintend its erection. This relieved 
me of much care, and was of great ad- 
vantage to him, as it at once established 
his reputation, and laid the foundation of 
his present prosperity.”* 

«I well remember,” said Governor 
Penn, “that, before this, Francis Collins 
and T. Matlack had the bulk of that 
business. As early as the spring of ’86 
they were engaged in putting up a house 
for a relative of mine ; and Francis Rawle, 
who sailed from Plymouth in April of 
that year, very kindly undertook to de- 
liver for me a sum of money due them. 
Prithee, tell us further of thy enterprise, 
Samuel.” 

« The foundations were of solid stone, 
quarried in the colony ; but I was obliged 
to send abroad for the <«black-header’ 
bricks. The red bricks were already 
made here in great perfection; so that 
the variety gave to the externals of the 
house a very handsome appearance. The 
cellar was of unusual depth, with im- 
mensely thick walls. The rear was ar- 
ranged for a kitchen. In the front, heavy 


* James Porteus died many years afterwards, at an 
advanced age, in 1736, and left a large fortune, acquired 
from the profits of his trade as a builder. 
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arches of brick masonry supported the 
square turrets or bastions.” 

“Those deep cellars,” said Mistress 
Penn, “have been famous places for the 
storage of William’s old wine. Their 
situation, the temperature, and the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the soil, seem to 
mellow whatever is put in these solid 
vaults.” 

«“ This was thoroughly proved by that 
which I have lately drank at thy table, 
Hannah.” 

Just at this point of the conversation 
the high standard clock in the hall began 
to strike in a slow, deliberative way, with 
those premonitory rumbles which seem 
like nothing except the preparatory f-i-z-z ! 
of an old-fashioned matchlock. The 
echo of the last stroke of nine had 
scarcely died away, when Samuel Car- 
penter arose with the intention of bid- 
ding good night. Mistress Penn, how- 
ever, hastened to say, with earnestness : 
“TI wish our friend to remain, dear Wil- 
liam, for a few moments, to see how 
comfortably we are settled in the house 
thou hast rented from him.” 

Governor Penn thereupon took up 
a candle, and, crossing the apartment, 
opened a door and descended a single 
step, thus bringing into view a cozy 
room, surrounded with shelves well filled 
with books ; a writing-table stood near 
the window, with a comfortable arm-chair 
beside it. 

«This turret-chamber is father’s study, 
whither he retires to meditate,” said 
Tishe; “on the other side of the house 
James Logan hath a similar place, where 
thou wilt find many rare profane authors, 
both Latin and Greek.” While speak- 
ing, she looked at the young gentleman, 
and as their eyes met in lively commu- 
nion, a faint blush arose in Letitia’s 
round cheek, and Logan’s fair face was 
more florid than ever. “They are in 
‘ love!” cries the reader. I have not said 
that, although I am bound to confess it 
would not be strange if the young lady 
did fancy so singularly attractive a person 
as James Logan, with his matured air, 
his cultivated mind, his fine figure, and, 
last but not least, his sympathetic, dark- 
blue eye. Nor is it probable that a 


[January 


young man of twenty-fivé—possessing 
his ardent temperament—could remain 
wholly insensible to the charms of Le- 
titia Penn, who, although scarcely eigh- 
teen, added to the gay disposition and 
romantic feelings of an enthusiastic girl 
the rounded outlines and perfect devel- 
opment of a beautifully matured woman. 
It is at least safe to say that the barriers 
which the restraints of their common 
religion reared between them served 
only to heighten their mutual attraction, 
and imparted a tender sentiment to the 
conventionalities of their everyday life. 

But while we are speculating the party 
have retraced their steps, and, crossing 
the main hall, have entered a room which 
has more the appearance of being con- 
stantly used. It is, in fact, the one in 
which Governor Penn is accustomed to 
receive his business visitors. A door 
towards the west leads into James Lo- 
gan’s little library, which is furnished 
like William Penn’s sanctum, with the 
addition of some costly-looking folios, 
and a number of paper-racks filled with 
government documents and the official 
correspondence with which, as secretary 
of the province, Logan was personally 
charged. Without entering, the party 
glanced at these details, and then turned 
towards a door on the east side of the 
larger room, whicn brought them once 
more into the vestibule near the dining- 
room. Thence they ascendedg by the 
broad oaken staircase, with its carved 
black walnut pillars, to the second story. 
The arrangement of this floor was differ- 
ent from that of the one below, the num- 
ber of the rooms being greater. The 
hangings and coverings also were of 
camlet, or striped linen—the chintz of 
the present day. The last chamber they 
entered was tenanted by Master John 
Penn, and as they held the light above 
his cradle, the lovely babe opened his 
bright eyes and cooed and crowed with’ 
delight. 

As they passed to the third story, 
Mistress Penn spoke approvingly of the 
large dormer windows, which she said 
gave an abundance of light in the day- 
time. The spacious rooms on this upper 
floor were not to be despised, for they 
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ed many of the advantages, as 
well as the peculiarities, to be seen in 
the “chateau-roofed” mansions of the 
present day. 

The inspection now being closed, 
Samuel Carpenter departed for his own 
home laden with kind messages to his 
wife, Mistress Hannah Carpenter, whom 
a temporary illness had prevented ac- 
companying him to the Penns. 

‘As soon as the guest was fairly gone, 
a bell was rung, and the servants and 
family assembled in the Governor’s par- 
lor to listen to the reading of the Bible, 
which was followed by the solemn, silent 
pause which always accompanies that 
service in the house of Friends. This 


being ended, preparations for retirement 
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were immediately made. Ashes were 
heaped on the mouldering fires, and the 
logs were drawn apart, to prevent waste. 
The red double shutters had long since 
been closed over the windows, and now 
the iron bars were placed across the front 
and rear doors, the keys turned in the 
huge locks, and the househeld was at rest. 

Outside, also, quietness reigned. The 
frozen earth was covered with a thick 
mantle of snow, and the weird light of 
the moon crept in and out among the 
salient and re-entering angles of the 
quaint building, making it appear, from 
turret to foundation-stone, more like some 
castellated fortress with its curtains and 
bastions, than the really peaceful resi- 
dence of an unwarlike Quaker. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT: 


N a moss-covered stone, by the 

bank of a fresh meadow brook, sat 
two tiny sprites looking down into the 
waters that shimmered and glanced and 
rippled at their feet. The one was a 
comical-looking little man, broad-shoul- 
dered and rather short-necked, and of a 
stooping form that ill-natured people 
might have called humpbacked. His 
little thin legs, which he drew up cau- 
tiously—for he feared the water that 
wantonly danced up toward him—gave 
him a very singular appearance. His 
dress was brown, and by no means 
elegant. Upon his head he wore a 
brown leathern hood or cap slouched 
oddly over his pale, homely, but thorough- 
ly good-natured countenance. The other 
figure was that of a lovely, slender female 
Elf, Her hair fell in curls on her shoul- 
ders and arms : her sweet but somewhat 
mischievous face was reflected on the 
shining water in which played her naked 
feet, throwing up from time to time a few 
drops into the face of her companion, 
when he chanced to look another way. 


* Translated from the German of Gustav zu 
Putuitz. 
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She wore a dress of flower petals, and 
had set an Auricula blossom on her 
clustering curls by way of hat. 

« Ah, Brownie,” said the willful little 
beauty, “art thou still afraid of water ?” 

«Oh, I have shoes on,” he replied. 
This was not strictly a falsehood, but it 
was not the reason of his avoidance of 
the water. « But,” continued he, in order 
to turn the conversation, «do not call 
me Brownie. That comprehensive, wide- 
spreading family name sounds so formal. 
Call me Ka4ppchen, or Little-hood, as 

people do when they love me.’ 

“Very well,” said the Elf, for such 
indeed was his companion; “and thou 
must call me Lilli. So now we are 
friends.” And friends they were, how- 
ever dissimilar they might be. Perhaps 
this very difference bound them the more 
closely together. At first, theirs had been 
but a bathing-place acquaintance ; ripen- 
ing into a bathing-place friendship, but 
this, at last, had become a real and sincere 
affection, that had lasted long, although 
they never saw each other but during the 
bathing season, and never wrote letters 
in the intervals of separation. But per- 
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haps this was the very reason that they 
thought the more frequently of each 
other. This evening they met at a 
spring which had been their rendezvous 
for several years past—Kappchen to 
_ Carry on a rigorous course of bathing at 
the springs, in order to refresh himself 
after all the dusty work in which he had 
passed the previous year; Lilli for 
pleasure, for the sake of the. society 
gathered at the spring, to greet the flow- 
ers, which she found here to be peculiarly 
beautiful, though Kappchen assured her 
that the same species and genera were 
to be found in a thousand other places. 

Kappchen had made a toilsome jour- 
ney thither on foot. Lilli had driven 
four-in-hand through the air, with her 
team of butterflies, dragonflies or grass- 
hoppers ; which of these, at precisely this 
season, was considered the most elegant. 
I cannot say. They arrived almost at the 
same moment. Each morning Kappchen 
bathed, and drank his prescribed dew- 
drop, which he gathered from the petals 
of a famous healing plant. Lilli made 
visits, gossiped, chatted and studied the 
new and fantastic modes of making gar- 
ments out of flower petals. 

In the evening the friends met and 
told each other of the small events of 
day, their experience in the past, their 
dreams for the future. And now let us 
listen to them. 

“Thou lookest pale, Kappchen !” said 
the Elf after a pause, and her roguish 
countenance assumed, for the moment, 
a sympathetic expression. “Without 
doubt thou hast been overworking thy- 
self in those close, dusty chambers.” 

«I have certainly had much to do,” 
said the little man. «Here and there, 
among the books and proof-sheets and 
the confounded political pamphlets that 
really threaten to overwhelm us, appear, 
occasionally, some fresh poetical pictures, 
some fine, thick, learned folios. I, thou 
must understand, am one of the printers’ 
genii, and this year I had much to do. 
A chest of types which had long lain 
unused suddenly came to light; much 
dust was raised thereby ; this settled on 
my chest, and rendered the baths very 
necessary to me this year.” 


Lilli laughed aloud. “I know not 
whether to pity thee or not. Why 
shouldst thou trouble thyself with books, 
or pamphlets, or letters, or mankind at 
all ?” 

“Thou dost not understand ‘all this, 
my fair young friend. Every one must 
work in the place designed for him by 
nature. The wasp must build her cells, 
the ant must raise her hills ; and wert 
thou to destroy their work, they would 
recommence it from the beginning. | 
must toil and work as they, and it is 
my happiness todo so. Dost thou never 
work, thyself, in any way ?” 

«“ No! I dance in the moonbeams; | 
chat with the flowers ; I watch the glow- 
worms ; I live and enjoy.” 

“ Thou art like a butterfly. It is thy 
nature. Enjoyment is the business of 
thy life. Dost thou not know that 
among mankind, with whom I have much 
intercourse, I find very different natures 
also? Some are hard-working people 
like myself—people who are always busy. 
There are others, again, who live for en- 
joyment, as thou dost; these feed upon 
nature ; they learn and listen to her alone. 
These are the poetical dispositions. 
Their work is idleness, and idleness is 
the business of life with them. They 
are laughed at as dreamers, because 
they live in a world which they create for 
themselves, and into which others can- 
not enter. Tosome of them it is given, 
through sweet sound, or color, or words, 
to show to their fellow-men something 
of this ideal world. Such men are 
called poets or artists, but neither they 
nor their works are really any greater or 
purer for this acknowledgment. Thy 
disposition is also thus to enter into the 
poetry of nature, and to rehearse again, 
in thy own heart and being, the great 
poem of creation. Be contented with 
thy lot, but, at the same time, do not 
look with contempt upon mine.” 

Did the Elf understand all this? At 
any rate she felt flattered by his words. 
“It may be,” she said ; “I suppose it is 
natural to thee to work ; but, poor fellow! 
it must be a hard and wearisome life 
that thou leadest !” 

“Not in the least,” said Kappchen, 
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ani drew himself up a little proudly. 
«Thou canst not believe how satisfactory 
my work is. There lie the black letters 
arranged in their cells according to their 
yarious kinds ; it is my duty to watch 
over them, and prevent them from jump. 
ing in the wrong places. At night, when 
lam seated on the chest, I hear some- 
times a low murmur that shows that 
there is some disorder somewhere ; some 
unfortunate letter complains softly that 
it has got among strangers. Sometimes 
it is a little @ that is being laughed at 
and ridiculed by the great 4’s. Some- 
times it is a vowel who is exposed to the 
taunts of the consonants, among whom 
it has wandered, or vice versa. For 
each of the letters considers himself 
better and more distinguished than the 
rest, and as there are always several of 
a kind together, they foster this conceit 
by continual applause. Ill this I set in 
order ; and when the type-setter comes in 
a morning, he has no suspicion as to the 
person who has been at work during the 
night. The compositor picks out the 
type, one here and one there, and pushes 
the letters together ; and to watch him, 
you would suppose he was making the 
most cruel confusion ; but he does all this 
directed by the thought of other men ; 
and when the letters stand fairly printed 
on paper, they tell much that is wise and 
beautiful, and cause the truest pleasure. 
I read over the proof-sheets as a recrea- 
tion.” 

“A delightful recreation !” said Lilli, 
mockingly. Kaippchep grew more serious ; 
he cleared his throat, as if he had made 
up his mind about something, and said, 
“We are friends, Lilli, and this gives me 
the right to be straightforward towards 
thee. Thou art clever, and thou hast 
mother-wit—” 

“I grant it,” broke in Lilli. 

“Do not interrupt me ; but thou lack- 
est cultivation ; thou despisest literature 
and the sciences, because thou art so 
ignorant about them ; and this is a great 
pity.” 

« Brownie,” cried Lilli, turning away 
as if offended, «thou art becoming un- 
gallant.” 

“Forgive me,” said the little man, 

Vor. I—6 
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rubbing his hands together nervously. 
“Thou knowest very well that I mean 
no harm, thou art so spirituelle. 1 only 


‘mourn when I consider how much thou 


mightest accomplish if thou wouldst but 
read a little. And in winter thou hast 
so much leisure.” 

«In winter! cried Lilli, still some- 
what nettled. «Winter is precisely the 
time when I have least leisure. Then I 
visit my beloved flowers in the bosom 
of the earth, where they lie in their little 
hard, brown seed-beds. I seat myself 
beside them and tell them stories of 
spring breezes and the joy of sunshine, 
that they may be all the more ready to 
awake and spread themselves in new 
beauty and sweetness. And then I 
listen to the souls of the faded flowers 
that float about them, teaching them how 
to bud, and bloom, and glow.” 

“The souls of flowers!” cried the 
skeptical Brownie. 

“Is it possible that you have not 
heard of them? Oh, you book-worms !” 
cried Lilli. « How, without souls, should 
the flowers know what they must do 
when they find themselves, for the first 
time, in the world ?” 

“No! Thou must really tell me about 
that,” said Kappchen, who was beginning 
to show more confidence. “In early 
times, it is true, a good deal was written 
about the souls of the departed, but of 
late years one hears little on the subject. 
But pray tell me what thou knowest.” 

«When the flowers die,” continued 
Lilli, «their souls rise, in the form of 
perfume, from the fading cup or bell, for 
the scent of a flower is the soul, as 
thought is the soul of man. ‘Fora long 
time they hover over the dead body, and 
then floataway. Youcan perceive them 
if you observe carefully ; for sometimes 
floating through the air you may feel the 
perfume of flowers or herbs that you 
know nothing of, or that grow at a great 
distance. The dead petals fall off, the 
seed is formed, reaches maturity, and 
falls to the earth. The flower-spirits 
watch all this, and, like faithful nurses, 
gather round the cradle of their future 
sister. And all that they have expe- 
rienced during their own fleeting life on 
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earth, all that they have learned in their 
intercourse with nature or mankind, they 
weave into loveliest cradle-songs, and 
sing and breathe into the heart of the 
slumbering germ. Thus grows and 
springs the coming life in the bosom of 
the silent earth. Thus does the flower 
presage of her coming life upon earth, 
whether she will be beloved or despised 
by men, what meaning they will see in 
her form and color ; and according to this 
meaning she grows.” 

«“ Thou art talking poetry,” observed 
Kappchen. 

«“ Wilt thou have proof of this ?” asked 
Lilli, leaning back and gathering a For- 
get-me-not from the flowery thicket that 
shaded her seat. «Look at this flower. 
Thou knowest the meaning that men 
give to it; it is the Forget-me-not.” 

Myosotis pratensis, or mouse-ear,” 
said Kappchen. 

“What do I care for thy learned 
terms ?” exclaimed Lilli. « We, and fond 
human hearts, alike give it the name, 
Forget-me-not. For is it not the flower 
of friendship and constancy? She 
knows this well enough, as she springs 
up on her slender green stem, though 
she is still inexperienced, and her feel- 
ings change as she grows. The bud at 
first glows rosy red, the color and badge 
of love; but again she bethinks herself 
of what the spirit-flowers sang to her 
in her cradle, and spreads her petals of 
blue round the deep yellow heart, a 
pledge of fidelity, a tender greeting for 
the hour of parting. Could she do all 
this if she knew not the meaning of her 
name.” Kiappchen, who had studied 
the entire botanical literature of the 
world, could find, in spite of all his 
learning, nothing with which to meet this 
question. 

«And thou reproachest me for not 
reading !” continued Lilli. « Dost thou 
suppose there are no books but such as 
are printed from thy black type? Poor 
Kappchen, to whom a dingy printer’s 
garret seems greater than the world! 
Are there not thousands upon thousands 
of hieroglyphics in the universe, but 
which you have not the skill to decipher ? 
I, however, understand something of this 
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art. Look at this Forget-me-not. See 
the soft velvet of its petals, and, as | 
hold it against the light, the delicate 
veins as they cross and recross each 
other, part and again unite! Dost thou 
indeed believe that these are but the re. 
sult of chance, when the flower itself 
springs up so perfect, so complete? 
Dost thou think nature pursues her 
work less cleverly than the hand of thy 
type-setter, who fumbles among the 
letters which thou keepest in order? 
Every atom has intelligence, every fibre 
its law, every breath its corresponding 
thought. Every leaf bears upon it a 
meaning written in clearest characters, 
I can read this, and wert thou a poet, 
instead of a printer, thou mightest 
also.” 

The Brownie wavered between curi- 
osity and a suspicion that the Fay was 
befooling him. He could not exactly 
beg her to commence her reading, be- 
cause in so doing he would appear to 
admit that she had convinced him of her 
theory ; at the same time he would have 
been only too glad to know what was 
written on the leaf. He fancied it was 
probably a new mode of classification, a 
sort of catalogue that each flower carried 
about with it. His eye twinkled slyly, 
as if he had a very good answer if he 
only chose to produce it. 

«But I suppose there is much the 
same written on each leaf?” 

«By no means,” said Lilli. «The 
inexhaustible forces of .the universe do 
not repeat themselves ; and because thou 
hast so much learning and cultivation,” 
continued she, not without a shade of 
irony, “I will explain to thee the reason. 
I have already told thee how the spirit- 
flowers tell their own histories to the 
seeds. Now, as the plants grow up, one 
of these histories is written upon each 
leaflet, and for those who can -read it 
that flower is a book of many pages. 
These I study in my leisure, and thou 
reproachest me with not. seeking to 
improve my mind by reading! How 
should I otherwise have known anything 
about mankind, with whom I have no 
intercourse, if the flowers had not in- 
structed me about them ?” 
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« Ah, read me aloud what is written 
on the Forget-me-not,” cried Kappchen. 

«It will be but a simple story,” said 
Lilli; «for what can a Forget-me-not 
have to relate by way of experience ?” 

«Oh, just read on the five leaves of 
the one thou holdest in thy hand! 
Pray, pray, my beautiful, my accom- 
plished friend.” 

Lilli gazed long and silently into the 
flower, and Kappchen began already to 
hope that she would not be able to de- 
cipher anything. 

«I do not begin at the beginning, as 
thou dost in thy books,” said Lilli; «in 
this you are obliged to find the thread, 
and then gradually you unravel the 
whole story.” 

« Somewhat in the way in which the 
fortune-tellers read the lines of destiny 
on the human hand,” said he. 

« Somewhat so,” she replied; «but 
my art is much more reliable than theirs. 
Now listen. Upon this first leaf is the 
history of the genius of a Forget-me-not.” 
She relates thus : 


IN THE MEADOW. 


In the meadow in which I bloomed, 
two beautiful children were running at 
play—a girl with floating, yellow curls, 
and a brown-haired boy a few years 
older. They were chasing butterflies, 
at least the little girl was; the boy’s 
eyes followed her much more eagerly 
than they did the gorgeous-colored prey. 
They were children of near neighbors. 

«“ Oh, dear,” cried the little girl, «it is 
quite damp here, and here is a deep 
ditch! Oh, there it flies, the beautiful 
peacock-eye, and I cannot get over!” 
And there she stood dolefully at the 
edge of the water-course, as if some 
vision of happiness had suddenly van- 
ished from her gaze before she had 
tasted its sweetness. Who could tell 
whether she would ever be able to reach 
it? 

“Go no farther,” said the boy; «I 
will carry thee over the stream.” 

“No, no, thou wilt let me fall,” she 
cried. But at that moment the peacock- 
eye again fluttered close on the brink of 
the water-course, so that she could al- 
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most reach it with her net. The boy 
turned away as if offended, but the fair- 
haired girl, still gazing after the butter- 
fly, beckoned him to return. “Quick, 
quick !” she cried. « There he is again.” 
The boy took her in his arms and 
stepped into the stream, and there he 
stood still, holding his precious and 
beautiful burden. 

«What wilt thou give me for this 
service ?” 

“Nothing! But be quick, be quick ! 
for I am too heavy for thee.” 

«Nothing? Very well, then I shall 
remain here !” 

«Rude, bad boy! Thou art sinking 
deeper and deeper. What wouldst thou 
have ?” 

«A kiss.” 

“Foolish fellow,” she said, looking 
down and turning away her head. “Oh 
the lovely Forget-me-nots !” she cried, 
forgetting the danger, and the unreason- 
able demands of her captor. “Thou 
must get some of them,” and she sprang 
lightly from his arms to the opposite side 
of the water. The boy still stood in the 
middle of the stream. 

«“ The Forget-me-nots ?” asked he. 

«Yes, yes, yes, the Forget-me-nots !” 

He stooped to gather them, and she 
clapped her hands in triumph. 

« What wilt thou do with the flowers ?” 

«I shall arrange them in a saucer of 
water; then they will all spring upwards 
and bloom around a stone that I shall 
place in the middle.” 

In a little while they both sat down 
on the bank of the stream. The little girl 
sorted over the flowers he had brought 
her, and collected into her apron enough 
for a nosegay. 

The boy watched very contentedly, 
and had already forgotten that she had 
denied him the kiss. «Give me a flower 
as keepsake!” he begged. 

« No, indeed! Why didst thou try to 
force me to kiss thee ?” 

She caught up the corners of her apron 
and ran off towards her home. The boy 
frowned, and shook his fist threateningly 
at her as she ran, and then he went 
on his own way, as if mere were the 


matter. 
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Our fate was just what the girl had 
said it would be. In a few days the 
little rattlecap had forgotten her butter- 
fly chase in the meadow, the kiss, and 
the Forget-me-not which she had denied 
to her companion. We, however, had 
sprung up, unfolded new buds, and 
stretched our heads over the stone that 
parted us, and chatted together, and asked 
each about the boy whom we had not 
seen for so long. Suddenly he appeared ; 
he had come on an errand from his 
mother to the mother of his little play- 
fellow, and, as he delivered his message, 
his eye fell on the bundle of Forget-me- 
nots. The color rose to his cheek, and 
as the lady turned away for a moment, 
he drew near, broke the stem on which 
I grew, and placed it in his button-hole. 

«What art thou doing ?” said the lady. 

« Nothing,” he said, blushing more 
deeply and holding his cap over the 
stolen flower in his breast. Soon after- 
ward I withered between the leaves of 
his Latin grammar. There I lay until 
the winter came and the snow lay on 
the ground. One day the boys played 
at snow-balling in the play-ground ; their 
books were thrown hastily on the wood- 
stack, as they bounded off to their play. 
I slipped from between the pages where 
I had lain, and was carried in with the 
wood and burnt in the school-room stove, 
just at the moment when the same boy 
received a reprimand for turning over 
the leaves of his grammar, and refusing 
to say what he was looking for. I never 
understood why he stole me from the 
saucer or why he blushed in doing so. 


« That is the story of the first petal,” 
said Lilli, plucking it off, and letting it 
fall into the stream, that bore it swiftly 
away. Four more leaves yet remained. 

The Brownie, who had sat all this 
time in somewhat painful impatience, 
did not exactly know what to say to this 
narrative ; he tried to find the point of 
the story, and to criticise the whole in a 
way least likely to wound his friend. - 

“Very pretty,” he said, “but thou 
must really read some of my books ; they 
are more satisfactory. In them you would 
_ be told what was the upshot of all this, 


and how the children, after experiencing 
a host of marvelous adventures, were 
finally united and became a happy pair. 
I have been waiting for this all along.” 

“I know as little about that as does 
my Forget-me-not,” said the Elf. * This 
is not a book; it is merely a page of one, 
and the flower-sprite who related the 
history could only tell what it had been 
her fate to see and hear. Shall I read 
more ?” 

“It will be all the same throughout, I 
fear,” said Kappchen, “for this is just 
what would naturally happen to a Forget- 
me-not.” 

«Let us see.” She held the second 
leaf up to the light, studied it for a few 
moments, and then read on, uninterrupt- 
edly, as follows : 


AMONG THE STUDENTS. 


I lived on the bank of a very pleasant 
river. And although from the plot of 
meadow-land where I and my sisters 
grew we could scarce catch a glimpse 
of its waters, yet the grass was kept 
green by the spray that rose from its 
rushing waves, and our roots were nour- 
ished by the secret rills. that crept through 
rocks and beds of sand to our bed. Al- 
though from my tender size I could not 
reach it with my eyes, I could still hear 
the murmur of the river, and could gaze 
on the other side up to the great moun- 
tain wall that bounded the valley, and 
watch the light of my first sunset bathing 
in its glory the ruins of three ancient cas- 
tles that hung on its crest. The sun 
has just set, and I awaited the quiet 
beauty of evening, when, all at once, a 
confused sound of voices, the tramping 
of horses’ hoofs, and now and then the 
plash of moving oars upon the river broke 
the stillness. I put forth all my strength, 
and turned my gaze to the shore. My 
curiosity grew stronger, and I thrust my 
head forward among my sisters and 
looked to see what was going on. 

A long train of young men, some on 
horseback and some in carriages, swept 
joyously along. First came three riders, 
in high dragoon boots, knee-breeches, 
and swords at their sides; gay-colored 
sashes crossed their breasts, and gayly- 
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colored caps sat lightly on their waving 
hair. Carriages followed, some with six 
horses, some with four, some with two, the 
horsemen dispersed between. . Suddenly 
the command to halt was given. The 
young men alighted, and the carriages 
and horses were dismissed, and returned 
with noise and confusion toward the 
town. A boat, garlanded with wreaths 
and oak- boughs, and bearing on its pen- 
non the colors worn by the students on 
their caps and sashes, lay moored at 
the river’s edge. Most of the company 
embarked, while the rest wandered gayly 
along the river’s brink. The boat pushed 
off, and the music of a students’ song 
broke on the stillness of the evening, 
swelled by the host of youthful voices : 
‘On the shady banks of Neckar 
Stand the castles old and hoar,’”’ 
the oars moving in measure with the 
song. I turned my gaze involuntarily 
toward the mountain, that, in the glow 
of the sunset light, seemed to look down 
solemnly on the joyous band, as if con- 
scious of the homage paid it in their 
song. Suddenly I was startled out of 
my reverie. The students who wan- 
dered along the river side had each of 
them gathered a nosegay or a green 
sprig to adorn his cap. One among 
them, whose hat was still without a 
spray, stooped, and seizing a large 
bunch of us, stuck them in his cap. I 
was delighted at the thought that I 
should see and help to adorn the com- 
mers festival of the students. When 
they left the boat once more, the stu- 
dents strolled off in larger or smaller 
companies up the mountain paths or 
along the river side, as accident or 
the fancy of the moment dictated. I 
nodded over the brow of my wearer as 
he climbed the heights leading to the 
castle, towards which I had cast such 
wondering glances from below. Through 
tangled masses of ivy and bramble we 
pressed upward to the highest battle- 
ments of the ruined fastness. The 
wide, wide world lay before us, and 
scornfully I looked down—with shame 
I confess it—on the humble place of 
my birth. The other students who had 
followed us went on their way. My 
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friend began to clamber up to the top- 
most edge of the ruined tower. I grew 
dizzy. A yellow House-leek, that I 
brushed in passing, whispered, « What 
art thou doing up here, Valley-flower ?” 
I looked at her, smiling proudly, but 
before I could answer her we had 
reached the top. The student seated 
himself on the ruined wall, and, throw- 
ing his arm round the trunk of a tree 
which had wound its roots among the 
damp stones, gazed down upon the fair 
earth below. He was heated with” 
climbing, and took off his cap, laying 
it on a large stone at his side. The 
first astonishment over, I fell into vague 
and melancholy thought; and was in 
such a poetic frame of mind that I felt 
tempted to write a poem, which should 
describe the scene in the midst of which 
I found myself. The student seemed 
to have shared my thoughts. He drew 
out his pocket-book, and pushing aside 
his cap, laid it on the stone beside him 
and began to write. I wanted very 
much to see what he wrote, for I felt 
convinced that he had stolen the poem 
I was going to write, and about which 
I prided myself already. But I and 
the cap were both pushed aside. The 
sunlight shone on the paper, and the 
young man turned himself to escape it, 
but in vain. He thought a moment, 
and then seized his cap and shaded his 
paper with it, and I read all he wrote. 
But it was not the poem I should have 
written. No tear here for the Past? 
No hope for the Future? Satisfied to 
the full, asking nothing beyond the joy 
of the Present? Oh, certainly he who 
wrote this was a student! A student! 
There was the answer. 

«What art thou about up there?” 
shouted voices from below. 

“Nothing,” said the student; and 
closing his note-book with a blush, he 
snatched up his cap and swung him-~ 
self lightly over the battlements, scat- 
tering a shower of earth and loosened 
stones as he descended. 

Ana then they all hastened down to 
the little inn, in one large room of which 
all the merry company was assembled. 
A long table was already spread, and at 
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either end lay two naked swords crossed. 
At one end of the room was the orches- 
tra, and at the other were set bright-col- 
ored transparencies bearing the arms of 
the corps to which the students belonged. 
Garlands decorated both the hall and 
table. Coats were thrown aside, the 
tricolored sashes slipped from the 
shoulders, the clash of the sword gave 
the summons for each one to take his 
place, and the supper began. All was 
jollity, overflowing merriment, the gay- 
ety, the abandonment, the joy of youth! 
Glasses were filled, emptied, and again 
refilled. Suddenly the music broke into 
the melody of a song, the swords struck 
the table. 

«“ Stlentium /? shouted the President, 
and the talking was hushed, as every 
voice joined in the song— 

“ Every breast is filled with pleasure, 
Every beaker filled with wine ; 
But ’tis Friendship’s boundless measure— 
Friendship makes the joy divine.” 

It was the song of Friendship, and I, 
the flower of Friendship, was rocked on 
the waves of its melody, and looked 
round on the other flowers that deco- 
rated the walls, the tables, and the caps 
of the students, feeling as if this was a 
homage paid to me. And as the song 
ended and all rose—when the glasses 
clinked joyously together, and each man 
grasped the hand of his friend and looked 
into his eyes—I felt ready to melt into 
tears of pleasant sadness and sympathy. 
I am somewhat of a sentimental turn, I 
believe. Thus it continued till late into 
the night; but though the jollity grew 
loud and the mirth high, many a frank 
and earnest word was spoken. My stu- 
dent threw his arm over the shoulder of 
his friend, and both walked out upon 
the balcony. Over our heads was the 
starlit sky in its eternal silence ; at our 
feet was the rushing river, with its moun- 
tain wall, black in the darkness of the 
night, and behind us the ringing of 
glasses, the confusion of excited voices. 
My student clasped the hand of his 
friend. I understood him. I had read 
his poem. 

Again the sound of the clashing 
sword and the mandate of Si/entium. 


The voices were hushed, coats were re- 
sumed, and each man took his place. 
The most solemn silence followed the 
late riot. 

“Our King and Country!” and out 
burst that most wonderful old melody. 
The first verse was sung somewhat 
more slowly than the previous songs, 
The corps captains, mounted on their 
chairs, two at either end of the table, 
clashed their swords together in time 
to the air— 

“ As it clashes how it flashes, 

This good sword of temper rare ; 

I pierce thy cap—thy oath prepare !”? 
And as the oath was taken the hand 
was laid upon the crossed swords that 


had pierced the cap, and they sang. 


again— 

“ True to this jovial Brotherhood 

To live, to die—I swear.”’ 

Then the swords were passed on and 
the verse repeated. One cap after an- 
other was strung upon the blade till all 
heads were uncovered, and the swords 
met in the middle of the long table. It 
went hardly with us poor flowers during 
this ceremony, and as the cap which I 
graced was rudely pressed by a neigh- 
bor’s, I felt the stem on which I grew 
snap and loosen from the other blos- 
soms. The melody suddenly changed, 
and I could see, as I leaned forward, 
that the captains exchanged the swords 
as they sang— 
“ Now take thy cap ; I set it on thy brow, 

And over thee I wave this good blade now ; 

Three cheers for this our brother! Hip, hurrah!” 
And at this they handed the caps in 
order across the table, laying the naked 
blade upon the head of each in turn, as 
if in consecration of his vow. All heads 
were now covered. The captains re- 
sumed each his own cap from the hands 
of his fellow, and the swords clashed 
once more. Lxest commercium, initium 
fidelitatis / and the noisy and joyous 
clamor, so long restrained by the solemn 
initiatory hymn, broke forth once more. 
And we poor flowers! How was it with 
us in the mean time ? 

When the stranger cap that had been 
pressed upon us so rudely was snatched 
away, we Forget-me-nots were torn from 
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each other, and fell scattered upon the 
table, and he who had gathered us heeded 
itnot. One of my sister flowers fell upon 
the rim of his glass, and hung there till, 
as he raised it to his mouth, she kissed 
him on the lips, and then, slipping down 
under the table, died at his feet. I envied 
her fate. But crushed, scattered as we 
lay, we did not remain entirely unnoticed. 
The student sitting next to my friend 
looked down upon me, and then, as if 
surprised by a sudden memory, he caught 
me up. 

«A Forget-me-not,” he murmured. «A 
Forget-me-not—just like to the one she 
once denied me! She has grown tall 
and beautiful since then! Would she 
refuse to give it to menow? Thus,” he 
said, laying me between the pages of his 
commers book, “I place this as if she 
had given it to me!” and he laid me on 
the page where were these words. 

“ Him love ever follows and leads by the hand, 
And gives him a home in the stranger’s land.” 
And upon these words I breathed my 
last. When the student, after long years 
have gone by, again opens his book of 
songs, what will be the vision that the 
poor, dried Forget-me-not will recall to 
his mind? Will it be the face of his first 
love in his old home, or the joyous com- 

mers night at Neckarsteinach. 


Kappchen had listened very quietly to 
all this; whether from interest in the 
story, in a spirit of resignation, or simply 
out of gallantry, it is hard to say. 

“How singular,” observed he, “are 
human festivities, especially among stu- 
dents !” 

“Our Forget-me-not seems to have 
been mightily taken with it all,” answered 
Lilli. “« The spectacle moved her to tears.” 

“ What would not a Forget-me-not cry 
over ?” said he. 

“« But the whole thing appeared to her 
imposing, and not without its earnest 
meaning.” 

“Poor thing!” replied Kéappchen. 
“ And it was, after all, the most pure ab- 
surdity. The crowd of carriages, the 
drinking, and, beyond all, the boring of 
their caps !” 

“It may be so,” said Lilli. «It is not 
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my business to defend my stories,” and 
she let the second leaf fall into the stream. 
Perhaps in order to cover the pause in 
the talk, Kappchen leaned forward as if © 
to regain it, but the stream had already 
carried it away. 

“What a pity!” said he. “I should like 
to have copied that student’s poem.” 

«What for?” asked Lilli; «there are a 
thousand poems, and more beautiful than 
that, on other petals.” 

“IT could have made use of it to fill up 
a blank space in my proof-sheets,” said 
Kappchen. «It would have done well 
enough for that; for as to the real worth 
it matters very little. We have our poems 
handsomely and tastefully bound, gilt- 
edged and gilt-lettered ; for books have 
quite taken the place of all other trifles 
that people use as ornaments: the out- 
side is pretty, and you can amuse your- 
self in turning over the leaves, though 
you: may not care to know anything of 
the contents of the book.” 

« Strange creatures, these human be- 
ings !” said Lilli, mockingly. «And this is 
what thou callest a taste for literature !” 

The sun had by this time set ; twilight 
lay over the land; the mist rose from the 
marshy hollow that stretched out beyond 
the nook where our elfin pair sat. The 
heavy veil of vapor spread itself farther 
and farther, moved by the evening breezes. 
Kappchen pulled his cap closer over his 
eyes, and Lilli gathered some heads of 
the white Cottonweed that grew in the 
meadow, and spread it on the ground be- 
neath her. After which she prepared to 
read from the third leaf of her flower. 

“Thou wilt ruin thy eyes,” said Kapp- 
chen, and sought to take the flower from 
her hand. Lilli laughed, and starting up, 
she called over the meadows in clear 
tones, 

“Wake up, ye Fire-flies, trim your 
lights and shine !” 

And over all the meadow the dewy 
grass began to sparkle with lights. The 

_twinkling sparks rose into the gray mist 
slowly at first, and then more rapidly, 
brighter and brighter, till they glanced 
and gleamed in an endless entanglement. 

«Come hither,” commanded the EIf 


again, “and those who can remain still, 
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and shine steadily, may listen to what I 
am about to read.” 

At this the Fire-flies settled themselves 
upon the moss that covered the stone, 
or hung among the flowers that over- 
shadowed it, so that the two friends sat 
in the full light. The stream also gave 
back a thousand reflected stars as the 
flowers swayed or the waters rippled. 
Kappchen exclaimed with delight, | 

“What a blaze of light! It is just 
like a ball-room !” 

« And into a ball room I am about to 
lead thee,” said Lilli, who had now found 
the thread of the history of the third 
leaf ; and she read: 


IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


Not in the free, fresh air, but in a large 
hall with glass walls did I first see the 
light; and delightful as it was there, I 
always missed the merry breezes and the 
freedom of the open sky. We were a 
large company of flowers, gathered from 
the four winds of heaven. Here rose 
the tall Palm, and the wonderful butter- 
fly-like blossoms of the orchidaceous 
plants hung from the roof, and filled the 
air with perfume. The coquettish Camel- 
lia spread her blossoms against the shin- 
ing background of her leaves ; the Pome- 
granate burned in sullen grandeur. Who 
may repeat or give a name to all the 
plaints of the homesick flowers? It is 
true I had not been torn from my native 
climate, but they had deceived me in the 
course of the seasons, and cajoled me 
out of spring and summer. I was told 
this by the sunbeams, who visited us 
when the matting was withdrawn from 
the windows, and we looked out upon a 
world of dazzling ice and snow. 

«“ Why should they take us?” I cried, 
complainingly to a company of Violets 
that grew near. “Why should we, who 
are of humble origin, be brought here 
among all these great and brilliant for- 
eigners?” But there was no time to think 
upon the answer, for the gardener, who 
tended and watered us, came one day, 
clipped off a quantity of his sprays and 
blossoms, and carried us all off with him. 
Tasteful hands bound us into little nose- 
gays, and arrayed us in a crystal chal- 


ice, and then, well protected and secured 
from the cold, we were sent forth. I felt 
almost frozen in the icy chill that pene- 
trated our cover, and yet it filled me with 
yearning towards the free, fresh air. Thus 
absorbed in my own feelings, I paid little 
attention to the cold tone of resignation 
with which the wintry winds sought to 
console a dark Camellia near me, or to 
the whimpering of the Orange-blossom, 
that shuddered painfully and sheltered 
itself beneath the leaves, and whom a 
more robust Erica tried in vain to com- 
fort. All at once a change came; we 
breathed a warm and scented atmosphere, 
bright light flashed through the crystal 
vase in which we were set, the cover was 
removed, and, bewildered, I gazed upon 
the unimagined wonders of a ball-room. 
A stream of light fell from the great co- 
rona ; lights blazed on the walls ; a gay 
and gayly-dressed crowd thronged the 
room. The orchestra poured its music 
through the hall, and the dancers, in- 
spired by its sounds, floated away under 
its magical influence. We must have 
come as the ball was drawing to a close. 
A Myrtle sprig which had fallen from a 
lady’s bouquet, and had been carelessly 
thrown among us, described to me won- 
ders of the past evening that really 
bewildered my senses. We had been 
placed in a quiet corner, where we were 
entirely out of notice, but from the em- 
brasure of the window where we stood, 
half hidden by a swaying curtain, we 
could still view all that went on. At 
first I was bewildered and dazed by the 
glare of the lights that trembled in meas- 
ure to the music of the dance, the splen- 
dor of the dresses, and the beauty of 
the forms that moved to and fro. But 
in a while I regained sufficient composure 
to observe what was passing, and. the 
friendly Myrtle spray was always ready 
to give me information. What a strange 
scene! With what grave composure the 
dancers approached their fair partners! 
with what solemnity he bowed and she 
took the proffered hand. A few moments, 
and the same pair whirled past us with 
brightened eyes and quickening pulses ; 
the slender form of the girl swayed within 
the arm that held it. But when they 
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once more reached the seat, again the 
same calm bow, the same formal acknow- 
ledgment. It was like a flame that 
started up for a moment, and then was 
suddenly extinguished. Then came a 
long pause. In the orchestra the in- 
struments were tuned afresh, and below 
the dancers promenaded to and fro. 
Chairs were brought in, and each dancer 
led his lady to a place. The music 
burst forth, and the first pair opened the 
dance. The lady was of the most re- 
splendent beauty, the belle of the night. 
She was of a tall and slender figure. 
Fair curls, among which drooped the 
crimson bells of the Fuchsia, clustered 
round her imperial head and fell on her 


shoulders. Her eyes, more brilliant than. 


the diamonds on her fair bosom, flashed 
conscious and certain of conquest. Her 
beautiful jeweled arm lay lightly upon 
that of her partner. The Myrtle spray 
noticed at once the object of all my at- 
tention. 

“That,” said she, “is the daughter 
of the house, whose betrothal is cele- 
brated to night. She dances now with 
her fiancé. I know this, because it was 
from her bouquet that I fell, and both 
the bouquet and the parure she wears 
were given her by him before the ball.” 

“ How happy she must be!” I sighed. 
Near me sat a middle-aged lady with her 
daughters, who, apparently, had not found 
partners. She whispered to a gentle- 
man who stood by her, « The mamma has 
caught him finely; no difficult matter, 
however, for he is not very bright !” 

«And La Fiancée, who is an old 
school-fellow and intimate friend of 
mine,” said the daughter, «told me in 
confidence, only a week ago, that she 
found him immensely tiresome. She is 
such a flirt, and— ; 

“It is certainly a brilliant party,” said 
the gentleman. 

Two young officers were led by the 
dance into my neighborhood. 

“She is certainly very handsome,” 
said one. “But she has no heart,” 
answered the other. Just opposite to 
me, standing within a doorway, was a 
young man dressed in black. He did 
pot dance and spoke little, but his dark 

Vou. I.—7 
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eyes rested unremittingly on the brilliant 
young creature, upon whom all the at- 
tention and remark of the evening 
turned. I felt a secret sympathy -with 
him, I knew not why. Just as I was 
beginning to think that we poor flowers 
had been forgotten, the chalice in which 
we were set was carried away and put 
upon a little table in, the middle of the 
room. The gentlemen came up, one by 
one ; each chose a nosegay and presented 
it to a lady, and was repaid by a smile 
and the promise of a dance. The vase 
was nearly empty; the last among the 
dancers approached; the nosegay in 
which I was bound lay still unappropri- 
ated. I saw the young man whose eyes 
had so constantly followed the beautiful 
betrothed suddenly start and cross the 
room with hasty strides. “A Forget- 
me-not,” he whispered, and seized the 
bouquet in which I lay. He approached 
her, and as he bowed before her his dark 
eyes were fixed inquiringly upon her face. 
She could not meet his glance. She 
dropped her eyes and looked down upon 
the flowers he had given her, and, al- 
most as if to hide some sudden emotion, 
she said, « A Forget-me-not ? Do you re- 
member when we were children and gath- 
ered Forget-me-nots in the meadow ?” 
«And later—” he said; “but no 
retrospects to-night.” She took his arm, 
and they danced together. A few 
minutes afterward I looked up. He had 
not again returned to his place. He had 
gone. The dance was ended. The 
guests had departed, the ball-room was 
deserted. The beautiful fiancée had 
thrown aside all her flowers, all but my 
nosegay ; that was still pressed tightly in 
her hand. She left the ball-room, 
passed through the gayly-iighted hall, 
heedlessly treading beneath her feet the 
withering flowers that strewed the floor. 
Her step was firm, her eye clear, her 
head erect as ever. She took a silver 
lamp in her hand, and entered her cham- 
ber, where her maid awaited her coming. 
The wreath was unbound from her hair, 
the diamonds unclasped, the bracelet taken 
from her arms. She threw them on the 
table without vouchsafing them a glance. 
When she was undressed and had dis- 
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missed her maid, she stood thoughtfully 
in the middle of the:room. She went 
towards her bed; she returned again to 
the table, where lay all her jewels. Was 
it that she might delight her eyes in 
looking again upon the costly gems in 
which she herself had shone that night? 
She took up the flowers. Her fingers 
trembled ; she searched among the buds 
and leaves—lI felt it—for me! She 
opened a little drawer of her dressing- 
case ; as she did so a costly brooch.that 
lay in the way rolled to the floor, but 
she heeded it not. She took her scis- 
sors from a case, cut the ribbon that 
bound us together, drew me from among 
the other flowers. My petals were 


already beginning to droop when she. 


bent over me, and I felt a hot tear fall 
upon my face as I looked up. Whata 
change had come over that cold, proud 
face! The head was bowed, the whole 
body shook, tears streamed from the 
beautiful eyes and rolled over the cheeks. 
Could she be happy? I asked myself. 
Was she heartless? She sank into a 
chair, and dropped her head upon her 
hands. How long she sat there I know 
not. The lights burned out, and the 
day broke behind the curtains. Was it 
fancy only, or did a dark shadow pass 
the window? She started, took from 
her dressing-case a little locket, and 
pressed the spring ; a lock of dark hair 
fell from it. She laid me, whom she had 
held in her hand all this time, upon the 
curl. I felt her lips touch me, and I 
died in that kiss. 


Lilli was silent. «Finished already ?” 
said Kappchen. «Thy stories end just 
when one thinks they are about to begin.” 
Without any answer, the Elf dropped 
the third leaf into the stream. Fortu- 
nately the stars were all out now, or they 
could not have read further, for the Fire- 
flies were all asleep. 

«“ Lazy things,” said Lilli, and shook 
tle grass till the sieepy Fire-flies started 
and danced like sparks on every side. 
«“ What is the use of reading anything to 
you ?” said the Elf. Away with you!” 
and she drove them off. Poor little 
meadow-stars ! what had they to do with 


tales of a ball-room? Kappchen him- 
self did not know what to say to it all. 

“Dost thou know why it is that the 
Fire-flies shine ?” 

“That we elves may see 0’ nights 
when the moon does not shine, and the 
stars have hidden themselves behind the 
clouds,” was the ready answer. Kapp- 
chen smiled slyly. He was going to say 
something about elfin egotism, which 
saw its own convenience as a primary 
object in the working of the universe, but 
he swallowed his remark, and decided to 
give a scientific explanation instead. 

«TI do not ask what is the ~oZzve, but 
what is the cause ?” he began. 

“I understand,” said Lilli. Kappchen 
was amazed, and somewhat annoyed also, 
thus to be cut short in the commence- 
ment of his treatise on phosphorescent 
and electric light, for Lilli went on chat- 
tering without giving him a chance to 
interrupt her: 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRE-FLIES. 


_The Lady-birds were going to have a 
wedding, and all the Beetle family were 
invited. Many of them had a long 


journey to make, and decided to go in ~ 


company. They went by night, for that 
is the time when Beetles travel, just as 
in sunshine only the Butterflies venture 
abroad. The travelers had almost 
reached their journey’s end, where they 
proposed to arrive by dawn, when their 
road was suddenly intercepted by a wide 
morass, over which the wild Jack-o’- 
Lantern was playing his mad pranks. 
The Beetles came to a dead halt, folded 
their wings, and took counsel how to 
proceed. 

«We cannot cross,” said the prudent 
Cockchafers. «These hopping fellows 
will run after us, and set fire to our wings.” 

“« Then we shall have to fly round the 
morass,” said the Stag-beetle. To this 
the smaller Beetles would not agree, for 
they were already tired, and dreaded the 
long way round. 

“It is all very fine for Stag-beetle, 
with his great wings, to talk of going 
round,” said one of them, “but it won’t 
do for us: we should probably get lost 
on the new road, too.” 
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« Suppose we take a Dragon-fly—they 
know all about the roads over the swamp 
—as guide ?” proposed the Rosechafer. 
But the small Beetles would hear noth- 
ing about going round 2: all, and after a 
long debate, the great Beetles went on 
their way, leaving their little companions 
disconsolate behind, full of fears that 
they should entirely miss the gay wed- 
ding feast. Time was passing, and a 
malicious Jack-o-Lantern danced scoff- 
ingly before the terrified crew, and almost 
drove them to despair. 

At last the Fire-flies, who at that 
time were mere insignificant gray flies, 
said, 

“We have courage—we will fly on 
before, and try whether the flames will 
destroy us. Wait you here, and watch 
the result of our enterprise.” 

And they went forward. The little gray 
fellows approached the mad, fiery Jack 
at first very cautiously. The first time 
that he sprang at them they fell back, 
and the spectators on the bank were all 
ready to triumph in their overthrow. 
But this only spurred them on to fresh 
acts of daring. They had already en- 
circled the enemy, and as he endeavored 
to create confusion and terror among 
them by dashing through their ranks, 
they found, after the first dazzling flash 
was over, that they were in no way in- 
jured by the flame, and cheered lustily 
as they pressed forward to the attack. 
With obstinate valor they pursued him, 
till at last, surrounded, seized, hemmed 
in on every side, there was nothing left 
for him to do but to yield himself their 
prisoner, and suffer himself to be drag- 
ged by his victors in triumph to the 
bank. The other Beetles were now, of 
course, very willing to join in the triumph 
and share the booty with their friends, 
but the Fire-flies knew how to maintain 
the pre-eminence which they had fairly 
won. Jack-o’-Lantern was laid upon an 
old tree-trunk, and with a blade of sword- 
grass was cut in pieces, and each of the 
little heroes received his share of the 
flaming prize and hid it beneath his 
wing. And now they proceeded un- 
troubled on their way across the marsh, 
for the other Will-o’-the-Wisps, terror- 


gray dresses. 
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struck by the fate of their brother, 
slunk shyly out o: cheir way. 

And then was it not a delightful satis- 
faction, when they arrived at the house 
of the bride, and had paid their com- 
pliments and congratulations, to see the 
big Beetles as they arrived, tired and 
exhausted after their long journey, scold- 
ing away in high ill-humor over the 
shameful conduct of the Dragon-fly, who 
had first spitefully led them wrong and 
then: deserted them! When the big 
Beetles inquired of their smaller com- 
panions how they had got over the 
flaming morass, they only hummed and 
hawed under their moustaches and waved 
their feelers knowingly, for the Fire-flies 
had begged them to say nothing of their 
adventure. They were quite ready to 
do this, as by telling the story they 
would only have exposed their own cow- 
ardice; and besides, Beetles, like some 
others, are sometimes more willing to 
keep silence over the triumphs than the 
failures of their neighbors. The day 
went by, and the high ceremonial of the 
wedding evening commenced. All were 
busy over their toilettes, except the Fire- 
flies: they sat modestly apart in their 
A gold Beetle who had 
spent an unusually long time over his 
dressing, stalked proudly past them in 
his green and gold mantle, and said, 
scornfully, « Poor souls, you and your 
dusty jackets will cut but a sorry figure to- 
night. No dressing would do you any 
good, or I would offer you some of my 
superfluous gold dust, that you might 
find on yonder blade of grass, by the dew- 
drop that I used as a looking-glass.” 

«Thank you,” said a pert, young 
Fire-fly ; «but if we have no gold bro- 
cade, we have pure diamonds, which 
thou hast not.” 

With these words they unfurled their 
wings and let the bright light stream 
forth, and as they flitted to and fro there 
was no end to the astonishment and 
wonder of the wedding guests. The 
Fire-flies remained the heroes of the fes- 
tival, and as it drew to a close the fair 
bride chose a band of them to attend 
her on her homeward way. This all 
happened long ago, but the Fire-flies still 
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retain their lights, and when these begin 
to fail they make aii expedition after a 
Will-o’-the-Wisp and divide him as before. 


« Absurd!” exclaimed Kappchen, 
whose patience was quite spent; “all 
this is downright absurdity !” 

“No,” cried Lilli, very earnestly ; 
“it is all perfectly true, and just exactly 
as I have told thee; and if thou goest 
through the woods at night thou canst 
convince thyself about it. There stand 
here and there in the damp grass old 
tree-trunks that glimmer and shine in 
the darkness. Some have thought that 
treasure lies hidden in such places, but 
they will find their mistake if they seek 
it there. Upon those old trunks the Fire- 
flies divided their Jack-o’-Lantern, and the 
place shines for a long time afterwards ; 
and aeither rain nor dew can extinguish 
the light, for it has its birthplace in the 
wet earth, and does not fear water. 

«There lies a chip of such a tree-bole, 
and I will lay it here, that it may light 
me while I read the story of the fourth 
Forget-me-not leai. The stars also lend 
their light, and we shall do very well.” 

Before Kappchen could in any way 
object, Lilli had begun. Thus ran the 
history of the fourth petal. 


ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


I was the scion of a large family. 
Many of my sisters, with whom I should 
have bloomed in company, had already 
reached maturity; many had spread their 
last blossoms ; and the bare green stem, 
stripped of its fair crown of blue, stood 
up bald and graceless in the chilly air. 
My companions could tell of spring and 
summer. I knew only of cold, misty 
autumn days, of pale and shrouded sun- 
shine that fell through the branches of 
the alders and willows enclosing the pool 
near which I grew. As far as my eye 
could reach over the damp and marshy 
ground I saw nothing but withered flow- 
ers, that the sighing wind bowed toward 
the earth. These, the last children of 
spring and summer who retained scent 
or color, seemed faint and weary of life, 
and to be longing for rest. I wept as I 
gazed and felt my own loneliness, though 


I understood it not. The sun had set, 
the blazing ball had sunk down blood-red, 
blurred and vague in outline, through the 
heavy mist that hung over the meadow 
and crept up over the trees, which in 
vain shook their leafless branches, as if 
endeavoring to free themselves from its 
clammy touch. I awaited the desolate 
and lonely night, when I suddenly be- 
came aware of a menacing sound in the 
distance, as of the measured tread of 
many feet, the regular clank of steel, 
broken by the short word of command. 
Nearer and nearer came the muffled 
sound over the turf, plainer and plainer 
the flash of arms through the twilight. 
The close disciplined lines of a regiment 
of infantry moved like a solid wall to- 
ward the place where I grew, and I 
pressed myself behind a stone, round the 


end of which I had been peeping, to es- ~ 


cape the heavy tread that threatened to 
crush me. “Halt!” shouted the captain, 
and the troop stood as if rooted to the 
ground. A few words that passed down 
the lines were borne away on the wind 
from me. A small detachment stepped 
out, turned, wheeled, and_ vanished 
quickly from my sight. The sound of 
their retreating steps was lost in the 
noise and bustle among those who re- 
mained. A portion of these retired to a 
short distance, where I could scarce 
make out the outlines of their forms 
against the gray background of approach- 
ing night; the rest stacked their mus- 
kets and laid aside their knapsacks and 
accoutrements. After the almost un- 
broken silence of the march followed an 
unrestrained tumult of voices and busy 
passing to and fro. Some of the men 
cleared a space not far from my corner, 
surrounding it with stones; others dis- 
persed themselves in the alder thicket 
and picked fagots, while others unrolled 
their cloaks or rummaged in their haver- 


sacks. The officers formed a circle by: 
| themselves a little apart, and I could not 


discover whether they were issuing or- 


ders or whether they were holding coun- - 


sel among themselves. Farther off still, 
a sergeant with his tablet stood noting 
down the whispered words of one of his 
corporals. Silence at last fell over us, 
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but it had not lasted long when it was 
broken by the clang of sabres and the 
tramp of approaching horses. A squad- 
ron of hussars rode up at full trot. They 
halted, dismounted, drove stakes into the 
ground to which they might tie their 
horses, and then each man busied him- 
self with the needs of himself and his 
horse. I could not observe more, for 
the night was deepening fast, and the 
movements of those nearer to me en- 
grossed my attention. The soldiers who 
had been gathering fagots from the neigh- 
boring alder copse now brought them 
and kindled a fire within the enclosure 
of stones they had made. Under the 
shelter of the bank the fire soon kindled. 
The damp brushwood sent up thick 
clouds of smoke and then burst into 
flame, and the crackling sparks flew up 
into the darkness. The night was damp 
and cold. The rain fell, and the wind 
whistled keen and strong as it drove the 
smoke of the bivouac fire. The men 
gathered round the blaze, and talk went 
on, interrupted now and then by a coarse 
jest, applauded by a chorus of loud 
laughter ; the canteen passed from hand 
to hand; from time to time rose a verse 
of a soldier’s song, followed by fresh out- 
bursts of merriment. The trumpeter 
stood at a little distance and whistled an 
air. Some of the officers sat by the fire 
and joked and talked with the men, while 
others had strolled off to a little distance 
and sat on the upturned drumheads. It 
was a strange picture, full of life and 
color—the gay, motley uniforms of the 
men, the gleaming stacks of arms, the 
horses stolidly emptying their fodder- 
bags in the background, and all lit up 
by the flickering firelight or veiled in the 
smoke or the darkness of the night. 
Gradually it grew quieter about the fire. 
One by one each man had chosen him- 
self a resting-place under the sheltering 
bole of a tree or against the hedge-bank, 
and, rolled in his mantle, had given him- 
self to sleep. The rain had abated; the 
fire, now nearly deserted, burnt low. The 
footfall of the outposts, and ‘farther off 
the voices of the patrol as they gave the 
password, alone broke the stillness of 
the night. Near to me sat a lieutenant 
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of infantry and the surgeon of the regi- 
ment of hussars in close and friendly 
talk. They had met over the fire a 
while before, and recognized and greeted 
each other as old and long-parted friends, 
and now they had withdrawn together 
and seated themselves close to the place 
where I grew. The lieutenant sat on 
the stone behind which I was hidden ; 
the doctor lay on his soldier’s blanket at 
his feet, and I could observe both faces 
from my corner. The young doctor 
seemed to look gayly and contentedly on 
all the world ; but the face of the officer, 
brightened as it was at the moment with, 
pleasure at meeting an old friend, bore 
traces of inward pain and disappoint- 
ment. Old associations had recalled 
the time when they were both students 
together in Heidelberg. They talked 
over the happy hours of the past, joyous 
commers nights that they had taken part 
in; and many a name was recalled and 
question asked about the merry compan- 
ions whom fate had scattered since that 
time. They spoke also of this their 
strange meeting under such unforeseen 
circumstances on the eve of battle. 
Their present grave profession of arms 
recalled their old sword-fights, and they 
laughingly went over the defeats and 
victories of their student days. The 
surgeon asked his friend how he had 
come to take up the military service. 
At this question the expression of pain 
deepened on the countenance of the 
lieutenant; he avoided an answer, and 
both friends looked down in silence. 

A confused noise of voices suddenly 
startled them. A stack of arms had 
fallen, and the crash of the fall and the 
flash of the steel in the fire-light had 
terrified a horse, who, in breaking loose, 
had severely injured the trooper who 
tried to check him. There was a cry 
for the doctor, who was thus hurried 
from his friend. The lieutenant remained 
alone and gazed still into the embers, 
lost in his own thoughts. I fancied I 
could read his heart. The pleasant 
memories of those youthful days, so 
powerfully conjured up by the presence 
of his old friend, had run on till they 
brought him to a later, bitter experience. 
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He started from his reverie, shook back 
his brown curling hair from his brow, as 
if he could in like manner scare away 
the haunting grief that pressed upon 
him. He tore open his coat, and drew 
out his watch as if to wind it up. As 
he did so, something glittering fell clink- 
ing on the stone, and then rolled off into 
the grass. His watch-chain had broken. 
He stooped, and by the glimmering 
light of his cigar searched among the 
grass and flowers. The lost ring had 
caught upon me as it fell, and clung so 
tightly that on drawing it off he broke 
my stem and took us both up together. 
«A Forget-me-not,” he cried, «that 
chance has thrown into my hands! 
Strange! Again and again a Forget-me- 
not! I will take it as an omen for the 
. approaching engagement.” He placed 
me in his button-hole, wrapped himself 
in his mantle, and sank on the ground 
to sleep. Thus I lay on the beating 
human heart, and felt how it heaved 
and throbbed. What lay hidden there- 
in? I listened at the entrance of that 
secret chamber, and marked every move- 
ment of that beating heart as it rose and 
fell, swifter or slower, loud or peaceful, 
with the dreams of the sleeping man. 
The morning dawned. A cold wind 
parted the white layers of vapor and 
showed the sun—the sun of a fatal day. 
The roll of the drums awakened the 
sleepers. The bugle called the hussars 
to horse. Soon all were clad and armed, 
and all ordered and disciplined as on the 
previous evening. “March!” sounded 
down the lines, and the troops moved 
forward over the meadow, and I with 
them, for I still clung to the breast of 
my wearer. Soon we came to a better 
road, and moved forward at a quick 
march till we reached some rising ground, 
where the coramand to halt again sound- 
ed. A wide plain lay before us. Sepa- 
rated from us by a wooded hollow, 
stretched a high embankment, flanked 
by a village, and which was farther on 
commanded by a wooded eminence. 
Both the village and the high land were 
in the possession of the enemy. At the 
farther side of the hollow they were 
already drawn out in lines of battle. 


The troop with whom I went took the 
right wing. “Company A of the Third 
Regiment—forward !” cried the general, 
A company of sharpshooters were drawn 
out to the front, and the officer in whose 
button-hole I hung received the com- 
mand. So we stood in silent expecta- 
tion. The left wing had already en- 
gaged the enemy. From the opposite 
height thundered the enemy’s cannon, 
and twice had an attacking force been 
driven back dismayed from an attempt 
to take them. At last our summons 
sounded. Forward moved the sharp- 
shooters, and I at the head upon the 
breast of their officer. We crossed the 
hollow and pressed on with one aim to 
drive the enemy from his rampart. 
Steady and calm were the eyes of my 
lieutenant as he looked at his little com- 
pany; firm was his tread, strong and 
clear rung out his voice in command. 
Did nothing betray the tumult within ? 
I, and I alone, who felt those heart- 
throbs, could guess it. Was it the wild 
lust of battle? Was it the foreboding 
of a coming doom ; a mortal pang in the 
triumph over the strong love of life? I 
knew not. Scarcely had we crossed the 
hollow when the enemy’s fire opened 
upon us. Here and there a man fell 
from our ranks, but forward they still 
pressed, animated by the eye and the 
word of their leader. The attack com- 
menced on the earth-works ; they were 
gained, but our lines were thinning fast. 
Our leader rallied his men once more 
and pressed on. How his heart bound- 
ed! Not in the fear of death; nay, 
rather that he sought it. The attack 
was repulsed and again hazarded. Death 
called hoarsely to us from the gaping 
mouths of the cannon, and I trembled 
before them for myself and for him who 
wore me. A ball sped—struck—and 
carried me deep to the heart of my gal- 
lant bearer. He fell. One weary sigh 
escaped his breast. The faint heart 
fluttered and then was still, never to 
beat more in joy or sorrow. I died in 
his life’s blood. 


The fourth leaf followed its sister 
petals. It clung for a moment to a stone, 
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and then a dewdrop rolled from the 
moss and carried it to the stream. 

Lilli pressed her fingers to her eyes, 
and when Kappchen good-naturedly in- 
quired what ailed her, she declared it 
was the stars that shone too dimly, and 
added something about its being im- 
prudent thus to try to read in the dark. 
As that was precisely what he had be- 
fore told her, Kaippchen reminded her 
of the fact, and tried to convince her 
that he had been right. But then she 
denied it all, and stoutly maintained, 
that though the stars might be to blame, 
her reading had not hurt her in the 
least ; and in proof of the truth of her 
assertion, she made ready for the perusal 
of the fifth leaf of the Forget-me-not 
that she held in her hand. Kappchen 
saw at once that any arguments on the 
ground of prudence would be thrown 

away, and yielded to the humor of his 
friend, and listened to her story with as 
good a grace as he could assume. 

But this time Lilli looked somewhat 
perplexed as she perused her leaflet, 
while across the countenance of her 
friend flitted a slight expression of ma- 
licious pleasure at her discomfiture, as 
she began: ore 

“Something must have got into my 
eye and blinded me for a moment, for 
with the fourth leaf I have torn away a 
part of the yellow heart of the flower, 
and with it some of the inmost fibres of 
this petal, and half of the story is gone.” 

« Ah, then, let us make an end of the 
reading,” said Kappchen, and was about 
to get up. 

«By no means,” said Lilli, holding him 
back. «I always make it a rule to read 
my books to the end. And thou, who 
art so clever and hast so much learning, 
and hast had so much experience of the 
world, wilt be able to make out the drift 
and to guess the rest of the history. We 
seem to be just in the middle, and from 
here on to the end it is all clear; and 
thou must now listen.” She read: 


CONCLUSION. 


The young girl stood in the window 
and held me in her hand. She pressed 
her hand to her brow, and drew it across 
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her eyes, and then gazed into the dis- 
tance. I followed her eyes. Along the 
road through the valley, a horseman was 
riding fast. It was he. 


« Lilli,” cried Kappchen, impatiently, 
«What is the use of going on with this? 
Who is the girl? how did she come to 
have a Forget-me-not in her hand? who 
is he? We know nothing about all this.” 

But the willful little Lilli had taken it 
into her head that she would decipher 
her flower to the end. 

« My dear,” she said, «do not inter- 
rupt me. It is easy enough to compre- 
hend. A young man has just given a 
Forget-me-not to a young girl. He rides 

-away. She watches him from the win- 
dow. That is all clear enough. The 
rest of the story will show if I am right 
or not.” 


When he was out of sight she turned 
from the window. She had held back her 
tears, lest they should for a moment have 
veiled him from her sight. And now she 
stood alone in the room, and a stream of 
tears flowed over her cheeks. She smiled 
in the midst of her weeping, and pressed 
me to her lips. 

“Is it true, really true, that he loves 
me?” 

She paced through the room with a 
light, quick step; the flood of a new and 
wonderful happiness carried her on its 
rushing tide. She stood before the mir- 
ror, and looked as if she would read her 
own soul in her face, that had grown 
dearer to her since she knew that he 
loved her. She almost started at the 
traces of tears on her cheeks. 

“Tears!” she said. “Tears, and I 
never was so happy in all my life before !” 

She smiled, and dashed them away, 
but the diamond drops still fell like show- 
ers in April. She walked to and fro till 
she became calmer; and the thoughts 
which had lately been swept aside by a 
great emotion returned to their natural 
channel, and the circumstances of her 
life rose before her. She stood suddenly 
still. 

“My grandmother!” she cried, “my 


grandmother! I dare not confess this 
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to her! 
this !” 

The blood seemed to have left her 
cheek, and the fountain of her tears to 
be suddenly sealed, so pale did she grow 
and so tearless was her eye. Her lips 

trembled and her heart beat aloud. A 
footstep became audible; she started, 
she moved hastily to her work-table, and 
catching up a piece of needlework, bent 
over it. I fell from her hands on to the 
table before her. The door opened, and 
a stately and venerable figure entered 

the room—a lady of firm step and ma- 
jestic bearing. Her curved, handsome 
lips, her piercing eyes, shaded by gray 
hair, but undimmed by age, spoke of a 
resolute will and intrepid spirit. Her 
countenance was a book in which Life 
had written with a firm and hard pencil. 
I looked up timidly into those dark eyes 
that had so long since ceased to weep, 
as she looked down silently at her grand- 
daughter, who felt her steady gaze, an 
trembling, dared not raise her head. The 
features of the lady did not change, as 
with a searching glance she read the 
sweet, downcast face of the girl as the 
page of an open book. 

«“ Thou hast been weeping,” she said. 
“He is gone. Thou lovest him.” 

The poor child would never have dared 
to confess this sacred and new-born 
treasure of her young heart, but neither 
could she deny it,.and her tears and 
silence were an eloquent confession. The 
grandmother went on in a gentler tone: 

“This is, perhaps, the first struggle 
of thy life ; but he who would live in this 
world, must learn to combat it and his 
own heart. Thou must learn to forget 
him.” 

The girl’s heart rebelled. «Forget 
him!” she murmured. «Forget him! 
never, never !” 

« Child,” said her grandmother, “how 
much must we not learn to forget! Life 
is stern, and subdues us all.” 

The girl shook her head. The strength 
of a newly-risen hope defied the gray 
experience of life. 

“ Has he said anything tothee ? What 
were his parting words ?” asked the elder 


lady. 


She will never, never listen to 
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“ Nothing,” answered the young girl, 
“nothing; but I read it in his eyes, in 
the clasp of his hand as we parted, in 
the few trembling words of farewell, when 
he gave me this flower.” 

She dropped the work from her hand 
and took me up. Meekly proud in her 
new happiness, she held me up as if | 
were the visible sign of her love. 

“A Forget-me-not,” cried the old lady, 
“a Forget-me-not !” 

She took a few hasty steps, and then 
sank into a chair. She sat long silent 
and absorbed in her own thoughts. Her 
features worked ; something was deeply 
stirring the long-dead thoughts of the 
past. The girl had risen, and stood as- 
tonished and trembling before her grand- 

-mother ; never had she seen her thus 
moved, and she waited fearfully for the 
sentence that should issue from those 
trembling lips. 

“Go to my secretaire,” she said at 
last, and the girl tremblingly obeyed. 
“Open the lowest drawer ; not that—the 
one to the left. Under the letters. Dost 
thou see a small gold locket? That is 
it. Bring it hither, child.” She obeyed. 
The grandmother took the locket into 
her pale, thin hands. She pressed the 
spring, the locket flew open, and within 
lay—dry and yellow with age—a Forget- 
me-not! «Thou lovest,” she said. “Oh 
thou art happy !” 

Tears fell slowly upon the faded flower 
in her hand. Never before had the girl 
seen her grandmother weep. It was as 
if the hard armor encircling the aged 
heart had melted, and the barrier be- 
tween the two was broken down. The 
girl sank on her knees beside her, over- 
come by the discovery of a tie of sym- 
pathy that bound them together, and 
which she never dreamed of before. 

“Thou hast loved, grandmother ?” she 
cried ; “thou too hast loved ?” 

Her grandmother drew her close to 
her heart, and kissed her brow. 

“Thou shalt be his, my child. Thou 
shalt be happy.” 

The girl wound her arms closer and 
closer round the neck of her compan- 
ion; and in this long and silent embrace 
I fell from her hand. At length the 
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dmother rose, laid the dried Forget- 
me-not in the locket, that still remained 
in her hand, and replaced them in the 
drawer whence they had been taken. I 
was forgotten, and faded on the floor ; 
for happy love needs no remembrancer. 


The last leaf sank into the stream, and 
Lilli rose to go. The dawn already 
fringed the eastern horizon with its rosy 
hues. The grass and flowers were rais- 
ing their heads, and shaking off the drops 
of dew. 

« Thou must go and take thy morning 
draught,” said the Elf. «And I, who 
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have spent all the night here gossiping 
with thee, must go and see what the 
other elves- have been about all this 
time. Come, let us go.” 

Kappchen had also risen, and held out 
his hand to his friend to assist her down 
from the stone and across the meadow. 

«“ Take care,” he said, “and do not 
trample on the Forget-me-nots at thy 
feet.” 

Lilli laughed and vanished, without so 
much as bidding him farewell. Kapp- 
chen, gently bending aside the stems of 
the Forget-me-nots, as if in fear that he 
might injure them, went slowly on his way. 


THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC. 


A’ the structure of the eye implies 
seeing, the structure of the ear, 
hearing, the structure of the hand, hold- 
ing and handling, so the constitution of 
the mind implies development and cul- 
ture. The digestive apparatus, combined 
. with the feeling of hunger, does not in- 
dicate the existence and necessity of food 
for the body more clearly than the capa- 
city for knowledge, and the desire to ob- 
tain it, indicate the existence and neces- 
sity of food for the mind. This doctrine 
applies to all persons, at all times, and 
in all places. Wherever a soul is planted 
ina human boson, it is capable of growth, 
and should be allowed to grow. When- 
ever God’s world-plan is realized among 
men, educational facilities will be made 
co-extensive with the mental capacities 
of the race. Even if well used, it re- 
quires all the mind-power of the world 
to do the world’s thinking. Soul-starva- 
tion is infinitely worse than bodily star- 
vation, and no economy can be so short- 
sighted as that which allows the mind 
of a nation to weaken or waste away. 
Ignorance has everywhere and always 
been the main support of tyranny. Eman- 
cipate the human mind, and shackles are 
unloosed from the feet of slaves, crowns 
fall from the heads of kings and empe- 
Vo. L—8 


rors, false dogmas lose their force in the 
mouths of popes and priests, and the 
people go free. 

Education thus appears to be a want 
incident to the human race; but it is the 
design of this paper to occupy narrower 
ground, and to speak only of the special 
necessity for the education of the people 
in a republic. 

A republic is a state in which the sove- 
reignty is vested in a people, enjoying as 
individuals equal powers in respect to 
the government, and deriving equal priv- 
ileges from it. This, however, it must 
be admitted, is rather a definition of what 
republics ought to be, than of what they 
have been or are. The so-called repub- 
lics of the Old World were not republics 
in the sense in which the term is now 
used, and our own government is only 
an approximation to what is considered 
to be the true idea of a republic. Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Genoa, the Provinces of 
the Netherlands, all were governed by 
privileged classes of citizens. The rights 
of men were not held to be equal in any 
of them. The same is true, to a less 
extent, of Switzerland. And even in the 
United States, the whole people have 
never been the exact basis of sove- 
reignty, nor have political powers and 
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privileges ever been equal among all 
classes of persons. 

Still, the United States conforms more 
closely in its form of government to our 
ideal of a true republic than any other 
country, either in ancient or in modern 
times ; and the point of this discussion 
will he to show the special need of edu- 
cation in a republic like our own. 

The necessity of the universal educa- 
tion of the masses of the people of this 
country has been recognized by our 
wisest statesmen. Washington, in his 
Farewell Address, says, “In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.” De Witt Clinton asserts, «That 
the first duty of a state is the encourage- 
ment of education; a general diffusion 
of knowledge is the precursor and pro- 
tector of republican institutions.” Chan- 
cellor Kent used this language: “The 
parent who sends his son into the world 
uneducated defrauds the community of 
a lawful citizen, and bequeaths to it a 
nuisance.” George Wolf, the father of 
the Pennsylvania Common-School Sys- 
tem, in his message to the Legislature, 
in 1833, tells them that “The state of 
public morals calls for the enactment of 
a system of public education, and the 
security and stability of the invaluable 
privileges which we have inherited from 
our ancestors require immediate attention 
to the duty.” Philosophical writers on 
government, in foreign countries, have 
expressed themselves to the same effect. 
Montesquieu writes: “It is in a repub- 
lican government that the whole power of 
education is required.” Guizot declares 
that “Universal education is henceforth 
one of the guarantees of liberty and 
social stability.” And De Tocqueville 
saw into the very heart of the matter 
when he penned the words, “In examin- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, 
which is the most perfect federal consti- 
tution that ever existed, one is startled 
at the variety of information and amount 
of discernment which it presupposes in 
the people whom it is meant to govern.” 

All these opinions seem to be founded 
upon the general nature of republican 
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government. In a despotism one man 
rules according to his own will. To 
govern well, he alone needs an educa- 
tion. In a monarchy the emperor or 
king rules in conjunction with certain 
privileged classes, and, so far as good 
government is concerned, education may 
be confined to those who rule. In an 
oligarchy or an. aristocracy the govern- 
ment is managed by a few; and if these 
few are taught how to govern, education 
need extend no further. But in a re- 
public all men rule—all men are sove- 
reigns—all men are monarchs and sit on 
thrones, and no such country can be well 
governed unless education is made uni- 
versal. The right to govern implies a 
knowledge of how to govern. 

But the same truth will appear from 
some of the more particular incidents of 
a republican form of government, and 
some of the special dangers to which 
such governments are subject. This 
paper will discuss only the first of these 
points. 

The political machinery required in 
countries where the people rule is neces- 
sarily complicated. .Montesouieu says 
truly that, of all forms of government, a 
despotism is the simplest, a monarchy 
the next in point of simplicity, and a , 
republic the most complex. _ this 
country a township is the political unit. 
It is a little republic in itself, and all 
who will may learn lessons on the 
science of government and the art of 
statesmanship at their own doors. The 
organization of the township has a his- 
tory, too, that reaches far back to Saxon 
times in England, if it does not embrace 
customs prevailing among the Germanic 
tribes of Central Europe long antece- 
dent to the expeditions of Hengist and 
Horsa—customs which Cesar found 
common when he marched his legions 
against the northern barbarians and met 
them in many a fierce and bloody battle. 
Counties are comprised of townships, 
and their political organization is quite 
similar, but made more general in its 
scope, to correspond with the increased 
amount of territory embraced within their 
limits and the larger interests involved. 
The rude beginnings of these county 
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organizations, like those of townships, 
may be found described by Tacitus and 


Cesar, and carry us back at least two. 


thousand years. A.State is an aggregate 
of counties. Its principal function is 
to make laws. In this respect only does 
a State government differ essentially from 
the government of a county or township ; 
but, of course, its field of operation is 
wider in all respects. The people of 
counties and townships make their own 
laws only in connection with the people 
of other counties and trwnships, but 
States enjoy the functions to a large ex- 
tent of independent sovereignties, and, 
according to American theories of gov- 
ernment, have all the political growth 
and maturity necessary to constitute 
them law-making powers. The United 
States is a nation made up of States. 
The great government of the whole 
country, in its judicial and executive 
functions, still adheres substantially to 
the model of the township, but its legis- 
lative functions are similar to those of 
States. The Federal government has au- 
thority to pass acts of particular kinds 
which bind all the States and which no 
State can abrogate. The States have 
aights, but they are such rights as can 
be enjoyed without conflicting with the 
broader and higher rights of the several 
States, organically connected, as they are, 
into one whole—into one nation. 

To comprehend all this intricate 
machinery, the special functions of its 
several parts, their relations and adapta- 
tions, to manage it, to keep it in motion, 
to adjust it when out of order—all things 
which are the duty of every good citizen— 
requires no small amount of knowledge. 
In a monarchy, a citizen may simply sit 
on board of the vessel ; in a republic, he 
must know how to manage the ship. 
Without at least a good degree of know- 
ledge of the nature and working of their 
own political institutions, the citizens of 
a republic are simply blind leaders of 
the blind, and they not only cannot 
escape the fate of such leaders, but their 
country must naturally perish with them. 
An independent, self-governed nation 
must be composed of independent, self- 
governed men. 
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A pure republic must make suffrage 
impartial. Under such a government 
none could be denied the elective fran- 
chise but those wanting the necessary 
qualifications for exercising it. To de- 
prive any one well qualified of the right 
of voting on account of some adven- 
titious circumstance would be tyranny ; 
but to allow the ignorant to vote would 
be to invite self-destruction. In this 
country circumstances of political ex- 
pediency have been allowed to prevent 
the right of suffrage from being strictly 
impartial, but it is none the less neces- 
sary here that an educational test of 
fitness for its exercise should be every- 
where applied. It would be bad policy, 
perhaps, to take away the right to vote 
from any one who now enjoys it; but it 
might be fixed that after the lapse of a 
certain time no one should vote who 
could not at least read the preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and write his name; and no prophetic 
gift is claimed in predicting that future 
patriots in legislating to preserve free in- 
stitutions will find this standard of voting 
qualifications much too low, for the great 
doctrine is that the right to vote implies 
its intelligent exercise, and ignorance 
should be its natural forfeiture. 

But, to make the question a practical 
one, what is our experience in regard to 
the matter? Are all the voters at our 
polls men of intelligence? Do all under- 
stand the issues which they decide? Do 
all vote independently, uninfluenced by 
passion, by prejudice, by importuning 
politicians, by “considerations?” Go 
ask in their moments of reflection the 
leaders of parties in our great cities, and 
they will unfold a tale that will mantle 
the cheek of the patriot with a blush of 
shame, if it does not make him tremble 
for his country. Tens of thousands of 
men vote every year who know little 
more of what they vote for, or why they 
vote at all, than would animals brought 
up from the stall or the sty. Demagogues 
shamelessly traffic in the votes of so- 
called freemen, and through their means 
hold high office, and, vampire-like, are 
sucking away the very life-blood of the 
nation. One single ignorant vote is a 
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sore upon the body politic, thousands 
constitute a festering ulcer, tens of thou- 
sands must bring corruption and death. 
Let the alarm be sounded in time. Let 
the danger be made known; and with 
the same voice proclaim the remedy, THE 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
With universal education the republic 
lives—without it, it dies. 

Theoretically, no man is fully qualified 
to vote for another to fill an office that 
he could not fill himself; but if such a 
thing is anywise questionable, it is still 
true that those who actually hold office 
should be competent to discharge its 
duties. Are there any ignorant office- 
holders in the United States? in town- 
ships ? in counties ? in cities ? in States? 
at Washington? If so, does the nation 
suffer by it? This question is best 
answered by asking others. Can igno- 
rant pilots skillfully navigate vessels ? 
Can ignorant engineers safely run rail- 
way trains? Can ignorant financiers 
judiciously manage banks? Can igno- 


‘rant generals successfully command 


armies? Still less, can ignorant men 
wisely conduct the affairs of great 
nations ? 

The science of government is one of 
the most abstruse of the sciences. Prin- 
ciples appertaining to the deepest mental 
and moral philosophy are involved in it. 
Underlying it are also the deductions of 
political economy, jurisprudence and 
constitutional law. It is darkness with- 
out the light of history. 

The art of statesmanship is the no- 
blest of arts. The true statesman must 
be a philosopher, and much more. Ifa 
philosopher simply, he will indulge in 
abstract theories, ill adapted to the pres- 
ent condition of mankind, and endeavor 
to enact them into laws. Plato described 
an ideal Republic, Moore dreamed of a 
Utopia, and Locke embodied his specu- 
lations in an impracticable constitution 
for the Province of North Carolina. Still, 
a statesman must be a philosopher, and 
have his ideals of the purposes of gov- 
ernment and of life, ‘and of the means 
necessary to secure them, though his 
province is to advoc»: and enact into 


laws measures suited to the condition 
of society. Never forgetting the high 
claims of the good, his aim is to be prac- 
tical. His art consists in what is ex- 
pressed in the much-abused word, «pol- 
icy.” A statesman is never required to 
sacrifice a principle. It is not a sacrifice 
of principle to give a child the kind of 
food he can digest: not more is it a 
sacrifice of principle to enact for a com- 
munity the laws which are best adapted 
to their social condition, even though 
the laws enacted may not be absolutely 
the best. A statesman may have his 
head up among the clouds, but he must 
keep his feet upon the earth; he may 
worship with the angels, but it is with 
men that he must work. 

In such manner and so high should 
the science of government and the art 
of statesmanship be estimated. Igno- 
rant men can neither master the one nor 
practice the other. In monarchies, the 
offices are held by privileged classes, 
who prepare themselves for their duties. 
In republics, the people choose their 
officers from among themselves, and 
they must be educated to choose them 
wisely. There would seem to be no 
alternative in countries like our own but 
either to educate the people or to be 
ruled by the ignorant. 

The nation Aas suffered from ignorant 
rulers—is suffering from them. To those 
who but half know the sad story of the 
incompetency of officials of every grade, 
it is a wonder that our country continues 
so prosperous and so strong. /¢ will 
not always be so. God has protected 
us so far as he protected the children of 
Israel in the wilderness; but we are 
reaching manhood, and must take care 
of ourselves. Let a mighty effort be 
made to lift the nation up out of its 
darkness—its danger—by giving to all 
classes, all races, all colors of people 
among us, the opportunity of obtaining 
an education that will fit them for their 
duties as citizens of the republic and as 
men. No other nation has done so 
much for the education of the masses ; 
in no other nation is the duty so impera- 
tive to do more. 
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RAYS FROM THE HONEYMOON 


RAYS FROM THE HONEYMOON. 


RE you gazing timidly on the future 

brightness of that fairest of all 
moons, my young single sister—over 
the left shoulder—while in imagination 
you lean on the right arm of the ador- 
able, and walk with faltering steps up 
the broad church aisle, as a necessary 
prelude to basking in the moonlight? 
How the people turn to gaze and com- 
ment, some admiringly, others scornfully, 
on you in your bridal costume (espe- 
cially the latter), with scarcely a thought 
for the bridegroom in his prescribed 
dress-coat and black pantaloons! It 
flashes upon you, more forcibly than 
ever before, what a happy man must he 
be who can make you two one, to have 
and to hold from this day forward. 

Yes, it is true. He is all yours now, 
this envied treasure of the past anxious 
weeks of engagement, when his society 
was bliss and his absence agony. From 
the nicely-polished boots to the well- 
brushed hat, all your own—even to 
that light moustache and those incipient 
whiskers, which you inwardly resolve to 
exert your authority upon by ordering 
their removal at no distant day, since 
the color really matches the beloved’s 
skin too nearly to be discernible. 

These reflections in the carriage amid 
smiles and blushes, and the hasty stolen 
kiss of the young husband, little dream- 
ing of the mutiny in store. Then the 
throng of friends with good wishes, none 
of them knowing exactly what to say, but 
murmuring an indistinguishable some- 
thing in a congratulatory tone, which 
generally culminates in a novel remark 
on the weather. How many hands you 
must shake and kisses receive before 
the party can turn with delight to what 
all the time is as a sweet savor in the 
distance unto their hungry souls—the 
wedding feast—on which occasion you, 
poor bride, need not expect to enjoy any- 
thing; for on this day of days the ethe- 
real must be your portion, and regard 
for your dress and veil compel acqui- 


escence. Meanwhile, you are serenely 
conscious of that dark figure by your 
side, and delight yourself with the first 
glimmerings of the honeymoon, seen 
dimly, as yet, by reason of the crowd 
about you. 

Stolen visits upstairs to the “ present- 
room,” and ejaculations on the beauty 
and value of the contents, cannot but be 
very gratifying to the happy possessor 
—especially if a little comparison is in- 
dulged in, of course to the disadvantage 
of the bride of last week. 

But the carriage is at the door—the 
first link in the chain of vehicles that 
will convey you into the moonlight. The 
traveling dress is donned—the final kisses 
exchanged—the door is shut on you two 
aspirants for the lunar bow, and the tra- 
ditionary old shoe thrown after you. 

Off by yourselves, with no more curi- 
ous eyes to detect any suspicion of 
“spoonyness”—even the comforting 
shades of evening falling compassion- 
ately around you, and imparting that 
dawning desire for protection which is 
so very pleasing to your youthful spouse, 
and was formerly so utterly repugnant to 
your maiden independence. You move 
timidly nearer him; he has only needed 
that intimation to put his arm around 
you and draw your head on his shoulder, 
without regard to that becoming travel- 
ing bonnet, or its owner’s hair, the chef 
@’auvre of the French artiste whose 
precious hours were spent in elevating it 
to the highest pitch, not disdaining arti- 
ficial assistance. You remember this 
last fact with a thrill of horrer, for you 
know that he, poor innocent! madly be- 
lieves it all your own beautiful luxuri- 
ance; as if any woman could have 
enough hair for three, which is the usual 
amount she displays in these days of 
pomps and vanities; and you cannot 
help shuddering at the thought of the 
revelations which those rats, mice and 
cushions will unfold to the rash youth 
by your side. 
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Absorbed in the contemplation, you 
arrive at the depét, and, before you know 
it, are in the cars, vainly deluding your- 
self with the belief that your bridal para- 
phernalia is unnoticed, and you are pass- 
ing for an ordinary mortal under the care 
of an affectionate brother or cousin. No 
such fancies, my fair lady! Is it likely 
that two young people would start off in 
such remarkably fresh attire at this omi- 
nous season of the year, with such un- 
conscious expressions of countenance, if 
they were not on their wedding trip? 
Not a bit of it. 

But the moonlight begins to shine 
through the window, and under its influ- 
ence you look about you to see if you 
have any companions in misery. By 
an intuitive perception (as you fondly 
imagine) you identify two or three 
couples, all the while believing your- 
selves undiscovered ; which suggests to 
me your remarkable resemblance to an 
object in natural history known as the 
ostrich. 

They are always distinguishable— 
these happy pairs. There is a certain 
something—an assumed carelessness of 
attitude—an anxiety on Azs part to keep 
the darling very warm in an abundance 
of shawls—a graceful fatigue on hers, 
inclining her to rest her head on that 
delightful and convenient pillow of the 
shoulder beside her; above all, the faint 
rays of the rising moon lighting up their 
countenances. Traveling under such 
circumstances is a positive luxury ; the 
hours are moments, made doubly pre- 
cious by the tightly-clasped hands, all 
unseen under those invaluable water- 
proofs, which you are inclined to bless 
and preserve for their associations for 
evermore. By all means let your wed- 
ding day be in the fall, when such pro- 
tections are not only advisable, but ne- 
cessary; and you can thus afford an 
example of filial obedience to your mo- 
ther’s parting request. 

Then the hotels! With what an in- 
dependent air you take possession of 
your quarters! and when the chamber- 
maid makes an interruption, for the nomi- 
nal purpose of straightening the window 
curtain, but in reality to observe the 
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newly-married couple, with what majes- 
tic nonchalance do you survey the pros- 
pect in the street, as if its perspective 
had become of immediate importance, 
while your beloved desperately reads the 
newspaper, oblivious of the fact ‘that it 
is two days old, and upside down at that ! 

You are too blissful to have a ve 
hearty appetite, but it is so delightful to 
eat just what he does; and if he should 
perchance order drumsticks of the chick- 
en, you order them also in the very full- 
ness of your heart. The soft beams of 
the honeymoon transform beafsteak and 
coffee into ambrosia and nectar, and you 
are utterly regardless of their firmer tex- 
ture; in the ecstasy of your bliss even 
taking hash and bread-pudding, a thing 
you were never known to do in your 
previous hotel experience. 

Of course you are en route for Niag- 
ara—the centre of the lunar bow, the 
Paradise of lovers, the abode of harpies 
seeking whom they may devour. When 
the tickets are purchased, the vendor 
smiles a half-encouraging, half-compas- 
sionate smile, as much as to say, “Poor 
young things!—two more sacrificed!” 
Your better half (as you already delight 
to style him) recalls it afterward, but for 
the time being gives no thought to the 
warning. If, in accordance with my 
advice, you have selected the late au- 
tumn for your wedding day, the larger 
houses are closed, and you must choose 
less pretentious quarters, fully as com- 
fortable notwithstanding. Indeed, to 
your moonstruck vision, the ten-by-six 
room is a palace of convenience ; the 
small wood-stove, by your glowing heart, 
is magnified into a furnace ; no matter 
how hard it is to make a fire—no matter 
how that fire may smoke. 

These are halcyon days, when the 
wonderful Falls and Rapids are most mar- 
velous, because you see them with Ais 
eyes as well as your own; and if, bya 
fortunate chance, the evergreens on Goat 
Island are plumed with snow and the 
shore near the Falls is a glare of ice, what 
a pleasure to hear that restraining voice 
claiming the new right of obedience which 
the firm pressure of the hand enforces! 
For the first time in your life, it becomes 
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a happiness to obey, and involuntarily 

u wonder at the sensation. 

But, alas ! these glories of nature, with 
their still greater charm of the man of 
all men, are rudely broken in upon by 
shouts of “Carriage, sir? carriage? 
Take you and your lady all around 
Goat Island and on the Canada side 
for two dollars! Tell you all the inter- 
esting incidents for two dollars and fifty 
cents!” Horrible sound! You turn to 
flee, but there is no escape. 

In every direction hackmen are vis- 
ible, for with the eye of the eagle they in- 
stantly discern a new pair of victims, 
and with the vulture’s swoop pounce 
upon them. 

It is useless to plead former acquaint- 
ance with the place: they know you 
have never traveled there in ‘hat capa- 
city before, and, zolens volens, you are 
packed into a carriage and whirled away, 
to the utter disgust of the surrounding 
competitors. The trot soon subsides 
into a walk ; for time, these drivers think, 
matters little to the votaries of Hymen, 
and the British side hath many traps 
and pitfalls. Methinks I see you in the 
grasp of that cormorant at the Museum, 
who vows and declares you shal! have 
an India-rubber costume and go under 
the Fall; but the stronger vessel by your 
side has too recently acquired his treas- 
ure to risk a misstep, and he will not 
hear of it. The cormorant is furious, 
but you manage to escape after paying 
twice their value for the Indian souvenirs 
you purchase. You must go to Niagara 
as a necessary part of your bridal trip, 
and to enjoy the full glory of the moon- 
light ; but the shimmering rays are dear 
in more senses than one, and on this 
Indian workmanship do they cast an 
almost fabulous radiance. 


It is a relief to return to the hotel and 
watch the newly-arrived couples—for 
there are sure to be some—and you are 
fully convinced that you never behaved | 
like they do, and are sure they must 
have been very recently married. In 
which happy frame of mind you are in- 
duced to make friends with the chamber- 
maid, and request her opinion as to the 
respective dates of bliss. She coincides 
remarkably with your ideas (singular to 
relate), and winds up with the confident 
expression that you have been married 
some time; to which you, of course, re- 
spond in the affirmative, and give her a 
dollar for her discernment. Poor, moon- 
struck victim! she laughs in her sleeve 
at you, and tells the very next bride the 
very same story. 

But you and he are more than ever 
convinced of your practical behavior, and 
think there never was such a sensible 
couple before. You will have learned, 
before you are a great deal older, that a 
few others labor under the same delu- 
sion, and you might just as well demon- 
Strate a little more of the bliss with 
which your souls are overflowing.. The 
honeymoon is at its full. What matter 
to you if the weather be clear or cloudy : 
you are enveloped in those golden beams 
that transfigure everything on which they 
fall. So the days glide, all too swiftly, 
until the alloted crescent begins to wane, 
and you must descend into the ordinary 
affairs of life, and subside gracefully into 
old married people. 

Happy will it be for you if some rays 
shall still glorify the future path; for, 
my fair sister, they may praise the hunt- 
er’s moon and the harvest moon, but, to 
my thinking, the one but precedes and 
the other follows that brightest of all 
moons—the honeymoon. 
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following article, which is based 
mainly, but not entirely, upon the 
labors of M. Alfred Maury, one of the 
highest authorities in science, relates to 
a subject of the greatest interest and 
importance. The primeval history of 
man has hitherto been wrapped in the 
night of the most profound obscurity, 
and until recently nothing was known, 
nor even conjectured, of his early habits 
and modes of existence. 

Recent discoveries, however, in France 
and in other places, of human remains 
in the same locality and associated with 
those of paleozoic animals, now extinct, 
and of specimens of carving—rude in- 
deed, but still evincing design—have 
proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that man was an inhabitant of this earth 
at a period preceding, by many ages, that 
generally assigned to him. We trace him 
from the dawn of his creation, living in 
caves with other animals, his arms and 
utensils fashioned of the hardest mate- 
rials which meet his observation ; gradu- 
ally emerging from this condition ; build- 
ing rude habitations on piles in marshy 
localities, to secure him, apparently, from 
the attacks of some of the greater beasts 
of prey, against which his feeble means 
present but little defence, until he reaches 
the state portrayed in our earliest his- 
tories. We follow him, so to speak, from 
infancy to manhood, throughout the va- 
rious phases of his being, carrying out 
the designs of the great Author of all, 
and filling in the edifice of creation the 
niche appointed to him by the Supreme 
Architect. 


The valley of the Somme presents 
ancient alluvia belonging to the quater- 
nary period, from which, long ago, fossils 
of extinct species of animals had been 
extracted ; but in 1841 a savant of Abbe- 
ville, M. Boucher de Perthes, published 
a discovery made at Menchecourt, near 
that town, in the lands depending on the 
same terrestrial stratum, of a flint stone 


rudely carved, but bearing the incontest- 
able marks of the hand of man. Simi- 
lar objects were found in following years; 
hewn stones, appearing to be arms or 
utensils, were disinterred, with paleozoic 
remains, in the Champ-de-Mars at Abbe- 
ville. The flint hatchets there buried 
contrasted strongly, by the coarseness of 
their workmanship, with those of curi- 
ously-fashioned polished stone which are 
known to antiquaries by the name of 
celts. Struck by this comparison, and 
convinced that monuments of the highest 
antiquity had been exposed, this gentle- 
man gave to the public, in 1846, a work 
entitled “Primeval Industry,” of which 
the data were borrowed from the discov- 
eries made in his province. One year 
subsequently, in his «Celtic and Antedi- 
luvian Antiquities,” he announced, in 
support of the opinion which he had from 
that time conceived of the contempora- 
riness of man and of the geological pe- 
riod preceding our own, views ingenious — 
and bold, but which were generally re- 
ceived with great incredulity. 

His doctrine, moreover, had been in 
a measure anticipated. It was taught in 
a pamphlet published by M. Melleville 
in 1842. Two years after, in 1844, M. 
Aymard, a naturalist and antiquary of 
Puy, having observed, on the south-west 
side of the mountain of La Denise, near 
that town, human bones in a mass of 
igneous rock, and found on the east side 
of the same mountain, in clefts identical 
with those which contained débris of our 
species, remains of the great mammifers, 
such as the elephant, rhinoceros and 
mastodon, he drew the inference that 
man might have been contemporary with 
those animals. In 1853, a discovery made 
at St. Acheul, near Amiens, confirmed 
the opinion of M. Boucher, and repaid 
him for the unjust contempt with which 
it had been received. Hatchets and ar- 
ticles in cut stone were found imbedded 
in the same deposit of gravel and sand 
(drift) which contained the fossil remains 
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of the Elephas primigenius, of the Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinus, and of the Bos primi- 
genius, and in general of species charac- 
terizing the quaternary fauna. 
. This discovery was announced by Dr. 
Rigollot, and created great excitement. 
It was strongly contradicted, but new 
discoveries and a verification of the facts 
by a host of geologists reduced the oppo- 
nents to silence. Man had evidently 
existed during the time in which these 
animals inhabited Europe. Attention 
being drawn to facts of this nature, 
researches were multiplied. Excavations 
in other places led to the discovery of 
flint hatchets in the quaternary forma- 
tion. At the same time the annals of 
science were ransacked, and it was 
found that similar objects had frequently 
been met with, but had attracted no re- 
mark, from the circumstance of the 
universal belief of the apparition of man 
upon the globe ata much more recent date. 
The English geologists, who had been 
convinced more readily than M. Bouch- 
er’s fellow-countrymen, made discoveries 
in their island which corroborated those 
of Abbeville and St. Acheul. Hewn 
stones were found in the drift in various 
counties of the south and east of 
England.. The ancient alluvia are not 
the only portions of the superficial terres- 
trial crust in which man has left marks 
of his existence at the epoch of the 
quaternary fauna. Other deposits of the 
same geological period exist in which 
his traces appear in greater or less abun- 
dance, and which support the facts already 
revealed by the excavations of Abbeville 
and St. Acheul. I refer to the caves. 
In 1828, MM. Tournal and Christol 
described caverns in the south of France 
in which teeth, human remains and pieces 
of coarse pottery were found in the same 
clefts with the bones of some extinct 
animals. Some years afterward, Dr. 
Schmerling discovered in the caves in 
the environs of Liege, particularly in that 
of Engis, on the right bank of the river 
Meuse, bones of men, and even crania, 
enveloped in the same stalagmites, in 
the same conglomerate, as the remains 
of the mammoth, the Rhinoceros ticho- 
rhinus, the great cavern bear (Ursus 
I.—g 
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Speleus), the great hyena, etc. With 
these fossils were found stone arrow- 
heads, cut flints, stags’ horns, and 
polished bones. Dr. Schmerling appre- 
ciated the full value of these facts: they, 
were in direct opposition to the opinions 
then generally received, but he did not 
dare to speak decidedly on the con- 
clusions derived from them, although he 
was inclined to admit a co-existence of 
our species and those animals. In 1840, 
Mr. Godwin Austen, in a memoir on the 
geology of the south-east of Devonshire, 
gave a detailed description of the cele- 
brated cave of Kent’s Hole, near 
Torquay, and remarked circumstances 
analogous to those observed by Dr. 
Schmerling. The same layers of clay 
in this cavern had afforded bones of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and some extinct 
species of deer, together with human 
bones, and cut or hewn stones. 

The most important and striking dis- 
coveries have been made within a few 
years in the south of France. A very 
remarkable one is that of Aurignac 

Haute-Garonne), on the north side of 
the mountain of Fajoles. This cavern 
was entirely closed, except a small hole 
serving as a passage for rabbits, when 
one day a terrace-maker accidentally 
thrust his arm therein. He extracted 
several bones, and, suspecting the exis- 
tence of a subterranean cavity, he enlarged 
the aperture and found a much larger 
collection of human bones. Unfor- 
tunately, the country people attached no 
importance to the discovery, and the 
mayor of Aurignac caused the bones to 
be buried in the parish cemetery. 

In addition to these fragments of 
skeletons, the workmen collected several 
teeth of the greater mammiferous, car- 
nivorous and herbivorous animals, and 
eighteen small disks or washers of a 
whitish substance (subsequently ascer- 
tained to have resulted from the decom- 
position of shells), pierced with a hole, 
and apparently used as a bracelet or 
necklace. Recognizing these remains 
as belonging to the quaternary period, 
and aware of their importance, Mr. E. 
Lartet made, personally, an exploration 
of the cave. He found some human 
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bones stil] imbedded in the rock, carved 
flints, horns of reindeer carved, and a 
quantity of the bones of the mammifers 
broken, and even crushed, sometimes 
burned or bearing marks of the teeth of 
the carnivora. The perfect state of 
preservation of the buried bones proved 
that, at one period, the wild beasts, the 
hyena in particular, could have entered 
the cavern. Without the grotto he 
recognized under the accumulated earth 
a blackish stratum, evidently composed 
of ashes, the remains of charcoal and/ 
vegetable earth, beneath which were in. 
dications of a hearth or fire-place, ex- 
tending, on a kind of platform, several 
metres in breadth; there he discovered 
flints and bones worked by hand, and 
presenting the appearance of arms or 
utensils ; teeth and bones, wholly or 
partly carbonized ; molars of the 2lephant 
from which lamine had been separated, 
and of which the ivory was much changed 
by the action of fire. The existence 
of coprolites (fossil excrement) of the 
hyena in the ashes of the hearth indi- 
cated that this voracious animal had 
entered the cavern, undoubtedly in the 
absence of man, to devour the remains 
of his repast. 

These discoveries prove that at a time 
when these species of animals inhabited 
the south of France men had been buried 
in the cavern. Among the human re- 
mains were found the fragments of a 
meal or vestiges of some funeral rites. 
In other parts of France, and in Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Syria, England, and the 
United States, signs of our primeval con- 
dition have been found, such as stones, 
horns fashioned into axes, arrows, knives, 
harpoons, etc., along with the remains of 
an extinct fauna. 

For these wonderful discoveries are 
not confined to the Old World. About 
ten miles from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on the banks of the Ashley river, has 
been found, within a few years, perhaps 
the most extraordinary conglomeration oR, 
fossil remains that have ever been dis- 
covered together. Remains of the hog, 
the horse and other animals of recent 
date, together with human bones, stone 
arrow-heads, hatchets and fragments of 
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pottery, are there lying mingled with the 
bones of the mastodon and of the extinct 
gigantic lizards in undisturbed post-plio- 
cene strata. The details of these interest- 
ing discoveries have not yet been given to 
the scientific world, save by a recent 
verbal communication of Prof. Holmes 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia ; but when published, they 
will be found of the highest significan 
It is therefore well established thas 

at a period when the earth did not pre- 
sent the present climatic conditions, in: 
which Europe particularly was the home 
of powerful beasts of prey, when it was 
sufficiently cold in the southern portion 
for the mammoth and woolly elephant, 
the rhinoceros with divided nostrils, the 
musk-ox and the reindeer, man had al- 
ready made his appearance. Living by 
hunting and fishing alone, unskilled in 
cultivating the soil or rearing cattle, un- 
able to work the metals and fashion them 
into usefulness, he dwelt in caves, the 
occupation of which he disputed with 
the wild beasts. This is a very import- 
ant starting-point, but additional research 
is necessary in order to determine the 
possibility of recognizing in this period 
distinct epochs, which may serve as 
landmarks in our pilgrimage to the 19 


vs 


If we institute a comparison netwete) 
the various objects carved in stone or in 
bone furnished by the quaternary strata, 
the caves and most ancient burial-places, 
we are struck by the different styles of 
workmanship which they exhibit. Some 
are most rudely fashioned, evidently by 
*prentice hands ; others indicate progress 
in skill; and some evince a singular in- 
genuity and dexterity. These evident 
steps in the progress of primeval industry 
enable us to classify the deposits accord- 
ing to a scale of relative civilization, for 
the same deposit scarcely ever contains 
at the same time arms and utensils ey 
longing to the different epochs. 


k. The physiognomy of the fauna marks 


a second chronological element. The 
animals whose remains are associated 
with those of man did not all appear at 
the same time. The cave-bear (Ursus 
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spelaus), which seems to have preceded 
the hyena (Hyena spelea) and the great 
felis of the caves, gradually gave place, 
as the temperature declined, to the 
igantic northern mammifers—to the 
Elephas primigenius, the Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus, and to the reindeer. The 
reindeer survived the enormous thick- 
skinned animals, and left after him the 
aurochs, or great wild ox, which perished 
in his turn, leaving the animals now in 
existence. The transformations of the 
animal kingdom may serve therefore as 


\ historic period. 

The continent of Europe, after having 
been subjected to an average heat much 
higher than that which now exists, ex- 
perienced a considerable diminution of 
temperature, producing the epoch known 
to geologists as the glacial period. 
Southern Europe, as far as Sicily, then 
resembled the actual condition of Siberia. 
Vast glaciers covered the whole of Ire- 
land, Scotland and Scandinavia: those 
of the Alps extended to the plains of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, a part of which 
was still submerged. All the valleys of 
the Carpathian Mountains, the Balkans, 

\_ the Pyrenees and the Apennines were. 
filled with ice. Ata later period only, 
when the climate became milder, was the 
flora sufficiently abundant to nourish the 
numerous animals which mark the decline 
of this age of excessive cold. The tem- 
perature was still low, but not sufficiently 
so to paralyze all vegetation. There were 
spread over the countries partly freed 
from frost the elephant, the rhinoceros 
which latter penetrated as far as Cas- 
tile), the aurochs, the ox and the deer 
(all larger than their present congeners), 
which were mingled with the bear, the 
hyena, and the larger animals of the cat 
kind. At that period the hippopotamus 
and beaver (Castor trogontherium) in- 
habited the rivers of France. The 
marmot, the wild goat (Capra tex), 
the chamois oon restricted to the 
peaks of the Alps and Pyrenees), then 
lived on the flat plains of the Medi- 
terranean. The musk-ox (found now 
only beyond the sixtieth degree of lati- 

tude in North America) browsed in the 
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beacons in the dark night of the ae 
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meadows of Perigord. The reindeer, 


‘still more active, abounded in the same 


parallels. The remains of these animals 
are found, associated with the flints and 
other stone objects which mark the rudest 
workmanship and the most rudimentary 
social state, in the lake deposits, in the 
sand and water-worn gravel of Hoxne 
ete and of various localities in 

edfordshire, in the sand and gravelly 
deposits of the Somme and the Oise, 
and in the sand-pits of the Champ-de- 
Mars at Paris. From all this it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that, at the period 
to which we refer, the British isles formed 
a part of the continent. The great anal- 
ogy of the quaternary fauna of Eastern 
Europe, on the borders of Asia, with 
that of Western Europe, leads us to the 
supposition that we shall there find nu- 
merous indices of the ancient existence 
of man. 

The second stage exhibits more skill 
in the workmanship of stone, but no 
marked zoological characters distinguish 
it from the first. In this age the carni- 
vora appear to have been less abundant, 
thus accounting for the increased number 
of the ruminantia. The great thick- 
skinned animals still lived ; the reindeer 
abounded in the south of France, and 
its remains have been found in large 
quantities, not only in the clefts and bone- 
bearing deposits of Perigord and the 
Angoumois, but also at the foot of cer- 
tain limestone rocks, in conjunction with 
carved or hewn flint stones. 

The man of this period made use of 
the bones and horns of animals, and of 
stones, which he fashioned with more 
skill. The inspection of some of these 
remains shows that they came, not from 
remains found in the earth, but from 
animals killed by man. Messrs. Christy 
and Lartet found a vertebra of a quite 
young reindeer transpierced by a flint 
arrow-head. Now the bone must neces- 
sarily have been in a fresh state to allow 
of such deep penetration of the weapon. 
All the instruments discovered in the 
caves of Perigord and the Angoumois 
attest considerable advance in workman- 
ship. The arrows are barbed; certain 
flint-stones are toothed like saws ; orna- 
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ments made of teeth and pebbles are 
found; and from several caves have 
been extracted bones of the feet of 
ruminating animals, hollowed out and 
pierced with a hole, evidently intended 
_as whistles. The man who inhabited 
these caves did not only cut stone skill- 
fully, he not only succeeded in carving 
ivory and the reindeer’s horns, but, what 
is very remarkable, he had some idea 
of designing, and figured, on schist, ivory 
or horn, with a flint-point, the resem- 
blance of the animals which surrounded 
him. 

These curious monuments of an ante- 
historic art naturally awakened the sus- 
picions of the learned. It was incredible 
that these graffiti, these carved draw- 
ings, could belong to so antique a period. 
New discoveries, however, convinced 
the most incredulous. In the cave of 
Eyzies was found engraved on a piece 
of schist the profile of the anterior half 
of the body of an animal. The resem- 
blance is too rude to define the species, 
but it is evidently herbivorous ; another 
piece from the same locality exhibits a 
head with wide-marked nostrils and a 
gaping mouth. At Laugerie-Basse rein- 
deers’ horns were found presenting much 
more accurate delineations, in which 
could be recognized the Bos primigenius 
and the head of the wild goat. The 
most remarkable is the one found in the 
cave of La Madeleine ; namely, a leaf of 
ivory, on which is engraved the mam- 
moth with his long mane, and which was 
presented, in 1865, to the Academy of 
Sciences. 

This curious discovery proves decis- 
ively the contemporariness of man and 
the elephant, in Europe, at that re- 
mote period. A _ sculptured dagger, 
found at the station of Laugerie-Basse, 
made of a single piece of reindeer’s horn, 
and representing that animal, attests 
conclusively the co-existence of man and 
that ruminant. The art with which the 
material was worked shows a consider- 
able degree of talent in the artisan. The 
same may be said of other specimens 
found at Bruniquel. Man did not con- 
fine himself to the representation of 
animals, but also attempted that of him- 
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self; for on a cylindrical tool extracted 
from the caves at Perigord, and of which 
the two faces are ornamented, can be 
seen two heads of aurochs on one side, 
and on the other a human face between two 
horses, in a somewhat inclining ‘posture. 
Thus already in the second stone age, 
when man still remained in the most 
savage state, he began to be an artist, 
and to have some conceptions of the 
beautiful. The recumbent position of 
some of the skeletons in the caves of 
those primeval days, particularly at 
Aurignac, and also in some very ancient 
burial-places in France, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Algeria, and in the tombs 
of the ancient Peruvians, denote certain 
funeral rites which necessarily have their 
origin in ideas of another life. Man had, 
then, religious creeds, or at least super- 
stitions. He was not, as has been assert- 
ed, a sort of perfected monkey, a more 
intelligent variety of the gorilla ; he was 
a thinking and inventive being, having 
already some perception of the ideal. 
The third age is marked by the 
apparition of polished stone, for it must 
be noted that in the caves of Perigord, 
notwithstanding the skill displayed in 
the workmanship of the flints and bones, 
no trace of polish is seen on any stone 
instrument or weapon. These polished 
stones, hatchets of flint,. serpentine, 
nephrite and obsidian are no_ longer 
found most abundantly in the ancient 
alluvia and caves ; they exist in greater 
quantities in turf-pits, in accumulations, 
undoubtedly very ancient, but which are 
raised on the surface of the ground, in 
burial-places of excessive antiquity, in 
intrenched camps, such as Cesar’s camp 
near Perigueux, and in those of Hastedon, 
Furfooz and Poilvache in Belgium, which 
were subsequently occupied by the Ro- 
mans. These stone arms and utensils 
have been found by thousands in France, 


- Belgium, Switzerland, England, Germany 


and Scandinavia. They are the hatchets 
known to antiquarians by the name of 
celts. In this third age the manufacture 
of hewn stones had progressed very con- 
siderably, and they seem to have been 
cut in the quarries and carried elsewhere 
to be polished. 
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The tribes who made these stone 
implements could not have lived entirely 
isolated from each other ; they certainly 
had some means of exchange and traffic. 
Hatchets of fibrolite—a material found 
in France only in Auvergne and the 
Lyonnais—have been discovered in 
Brittany. In the island of Elba a great 
number of objects in cut stone, the use 
of which was anterior to the working of 
the iron mines (in the time of the Etrus- 
cans), have been met with: the majority 
of these primeval arms are of a flint 
which does not exist in the soil, and 
must have been imported by sea. 

The remains of the fauna contained in 
the strata of the caves corresponding to 
the stone age prove conclusively that 
the latter is posterior to the quaternary 
period. The great carnivora and pachy- 
dermata no longer existed. The urus 
(Bos primigenius), which disappeared 
only at the commencement of the historic 
epoch, is the sole animal which does not 
belong to the present fauna. In these 
strata are found the horse, the deer, the 
sheep, the goat, the chamois, the wild 
boar, the wolf, the dog, the fox, the 
badger, and the hare. The reindeer is 
seen no more. On the other hand, we 
find the domestic animals, which are 
entirely wanting in the caves of Perigord. 

The climate, at that period, was evi- 
dently such as it now is: we are on the 
threshold of the historic period. 


There exists in France and in the 
British isles a multitude of monuments 
of enormous, unhewn stones, which, for 
a long time, were considered as Druidi- 
cal altars and edifices, and were known 
by the name of dolmens or cromlechs. 
The exploration of these curious mega- 
lithic monuments, of which no mention 
is made by the ancients, has revealed 
tombs, covered, now and then, by a 
hillock, under which the rough stone 
building was hidden ; and, curious to re- 
mark, hardly a trace of any metallic 
object. With the bones and ashes have 
been found only arms made of fiint, 
quartz or serpentine, and some coarse 
pottery. None of the latter appears to 
have been turned in a lathe : in the same 
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tomb it presents great inequality of style 
and art, but is, in shape, identical with 
that of the same period found in Great 
Britain. Dr. Closmadeuc has observed 
that the number and variety of articles 
of earthenware in the dolmens of Ar- 
morica are generally in inverse ratio to 
the richness of deposit of stone hatchets. 
The total absence of the latter generally 
coincides with great abundance of earthen 
vessels. 

As already remarked, the animals 
whose bones are found at the entrance 
or in the interior of these tombs belong 
all to the present fauna, and even to 
our domestic species. These circum- 
stances show that the date of the so- 
called Druidical structures is much more 
modern than that of the bone-bearing 
caves, and they should consequently be 
classed with the third, or polished stone, 
age. The discovery of bronze in some 
of them indicates that dolmens existed 
in Gaul at a time when the use of metals 
was known. Burial-places of this cate- 
gory have been found, in which bronze 
predominates and stone is rare; but it 
must be observed that the construction 
of the funeral vaults had likewise under- 
gone a change: the interior was divided 
into galleries and subterranean cham- 
bers. 

The simultaneous presence of stone 
and bronze may mark a period of transi- 
tion, proving that the dolmens were 
erected at an epoch closely connected 
with that distinguished by the working 
of the metals. These megalithic monu- 
ments have been found not only in the 
regions inhabited by the Celts, but also 
in Syria, Africa and even in Hindostan. 
In Greece, burial-places have been dis- 
covered containing instruments of pol- 
ished stone, but no traces of any metal. 
The dolmens of Scandinavia are very 
analogous to those of France. The 
dead bodies were not burned before 
being deposited, and bronze appears 
much less frequently therein. No ani- 
mal remains characteristic of the quater- 
nary period have been found. The 
stone and bone objects from these tombs 
affect various forms, and are often remark- 
able for their delicate finish and polish. 
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Similar objects buried in the turf-pits 
of Denmark, the north of France and 
Belgium, are but little inferior to the 
preceding in elegance of execution. In 
Denmark they are generally found in the 
lowest strata, formed of decomposed 
pine trees. This fact evidences the 
antiquity of polished stone instruments, 
for this tree had disappeared from the 
country for thousands of years, and been 
replaced by the oak, and then by the beech. 

Generally, the hatchets of the polished 
stone age differ from those of the rudely 
hewn period in this, that the latter are 
split or pierced at their small extremity, 
whilst the former had a broad cutting 
edge. Some hatchets of this second 
period were intended to have handles ; 
others seem to have been used as knives 
or saws. With these exceptions, the 
arms and utensils of the two periods 
resemble each other: they consist of 
axes, knives, barbed arrow-heads, scra- 
pers, awls, sling-stones, quoits, coarse 
pottery, and beads of shell or clay, which 
had already appeared in the preceding 


age. 


Large collections of edible shell-fish, 
chiefly oysters, are found on the coast 
of Denmark and Sweden. A superficial 
inspection proves that they were not 
carried thither by the waves. They are 
evidently the remains of repasts, justi- 
fying the name of hjockkenmoeddings 
(kitchen offal), by which they are known 
in the country; and frequently extend 
several hundred yards in length by a 
breadth five or six times smaller, and 
from one to three yards in height. The 
character of the tribes who thus aban- 
doned the refuse of their meals on 
the shores of Scandinavia is unknown. 
They could not have been much ad- 
vanced in civilization, for their food was 
that peculiar to savages. The entire ab- 
sence in these collections of any metallic 
objects refers us to the stone age. In 
fact, numerous stones, pieces of carved 
bone and horn, and coarse, hand-made 
pottery, have been disinterred. The im- 
perfection of the work recalls the epoch 
of caves, the first or second age of hewn 
stone. No paleozoic species has been 
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found in the kjoekkenmoeddings. Ex- 
cepting the lynx and the urus, which 
apparently have disappeared only within 
the historic period, no bones of extinct 
species have been found in those re- 
gions. Remains of the hog and the dog 
have been extracted, but it cannot be 
affirmed that those mammals were then 
domesticated. These deposits rank, 
therefore, in chronological order with 
the most ancient dolmens and the bone- 
bearing caves of the most recent period. 


In 1853, the great depression of the 
waters of Lake Zurich revealed vestiges 
of buildings on piles, which seemed to 
belong to a remote antiquity. Similar 
discoveries were made in other lakes, 


|} not only in Switzerland, but in Savoy 


and Northern Italy. In Ireland, arti- 
ficial islands of similar construction, 
and dating from the stone age, were al- 
ready known by the name of crazmoges. 
In the lacustrine cities the piles are gene- 
rally arranged in an irregular manner, pa- 
rallel to the shore. The platform is com- 
posed of several layers of trunks of trees 
crossed, and of poles fastened by a net- 
work of branches cemented with clay. 
The custom of building houses on 


piles in the middle or on the shores of 


lakes must have existed for ages in 
Helvetia and the neighboring countries, 
for the objects found in them belong to 
very different periods. In those evi- 
dently the more modern, arms and 
utensils of bronze, and even of iron, have 
been found; in others, only hewn or 
polished stones, and bones worked by 
hand. Like the animals of which the 
remains were buried in the layers of the 
stone age, in the kjoekkenmoeddings, 
under the dolmens, the bones exhumed 
from the bottom of the lake by dredging 
are identical with those of the species 
now living. They are the brown bear, 
the badger, the polecat, the otter, the 
wolf, dog, fox, the wild cat, the beaver, 
the wild boar, hog, goat, and the sheep. 
The elk, the aurochs, and the urus are 
the only mammifers no longer found in 
Helvetia, but their extinction in the 
Germanic countries dates not long before 
the commencement of our era. 
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These buildings on piles may there- 
fore be regarded as marking in Western 
Europe the last period of the stone age, 
the epoch of polished stones, which ex- 
plains the presence of metal in some of 
them. Hence the Helvetii lived in the 
middle or on the borders of the lakes 
until bronze was brought to them by 
some more advanced nations, either the 
Etruscans or the Indo-European tribes, 
who, as their language attests, were 
acquainted with the metals prior to their 
migration to the continent of Europe. 
The instruments in many of these lacus- 
trine cities denote a much more rudi- 
mentary state of art than that of the 
hewn stone 1ge, and suggest the quater- 
nary period ; but the hatchets are ground 
and sharpened, so as to present a regular 
cutting edge, which is never the case 
with those found at Abbeville, in the 
caves of the south of France, or in the 
kjoekkenmoeddings. The pottery, like- 
wise, resembles that found under the 
dolmens ; and in various caverns it is 
made by hand, has assumed different 
shapes, and exhibits a rudimentary orna- 
mentation. « What is not less remark- 
able,” says Mr. E. Desor, “is the use 
made of these vessels for the preserva- 
tion of fruits and cereals intended for 
winter consumption. Mr. Gitliéron has 
found near Pont de Thielle very beautiful 
specimens of wheat, carbonized like the 
turf surrounding it. At the station of 
the island of St. Pierre he discovered, in 
addition, barley, oats, peas, lentils and 
acorns. Hence the inhabitants cultiva- 
ted the ground and raised cattle.” The 
discovery of millstones, with pestles of 
granite and freestone, shows that they 
knew how to grind grain. In the lacus- 
trine cities of the polished stone age 
fragments of cloth assert their capability 
of dressing and weaving flax. 


From what precedes, it will be seen 
that it is possible to establish, approxi- 
matively, a chronology of the deposits 
referable to the stone age. These de- 
posits represent the first halting-places 
of society in its march toward civilization. 


‘The use of metals marks a new evolution. 


Although we find in each country this 


succession of three ages, corresponding 
to the three epochs of social develop- 
ment, it does not necessarily follow that 
all the people arrived at each of them at 
the same time. There exists between 
the three respective periods no necessary 
synchronism, for tribes have been dis- 
covered which, in the last century, had 
not emerged from the stone age. This 
was the case in the greater part of 
Polynesia, when Cook explored the 
Pacific Ocean. In 1854, Mr. Marcou 
found on the banks of the Rio Colorado, 
in California, an Indian tribe using arms 
and utensils of wood alone. The nations 
in the north of Europe received civiliza- 
tion long after those of Greece and Italy, 
and the dolmens of the stone age may 
have been erected many years after 
the people of Asia understood the use 
of iron and bronze. In fact, the dis- 
covery and use of the metals in Assyria, 
China and Egypt dates from the re- 
motest antiquity. Tubal Cain, one of 
the sons of the patriarch Lamech, was 
the first to work in iron and copper. In 
fact, the art of working in metals must 
be assigned to a period preceding the 
Deluge by nearly a thousand years. 
Among certain nations the great anti- 
quity of stone instruments lent them a 
religious character, and hence their use 
was frequently retained in the rites of 
their temples. The Jews performed cir- 
cumcision with a flint knife : in the wor- 
ship of Jupiter Latialis a stone hatchet 
(securis pontificalis) was used; and 
in China, where the metals have been 
known from time immemorial, the stone 
arms, and particularly the flint knives, 
are religiously preserved. Having es- 
tablished the chronological order of the 
three stone ages, we have nevertheless 
no absolute dates from which to estimate 
the antiquity of the deposits just treated 
of. We must seek elsewhere, in the 
comparison of the types, arts, and social 
state which they denote, for the elements 
calculated to solve this problem. 


When we reflect how very slowly the — 
strata constituting the most superficial 
crust of the earth were deposited, we 
may form an idea of the time required 
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for the formation of the alluvia in which 
the rudely-worked flints are found. One 
of the most distinguished geologists of 
our day, M. Elie de Beaumont, has re- 
marked, in his «Lectures on Practical 

_ Geology,” that the intrenched camps of 
the Romans and the megalithic monu- 
ments furnish us with proofs of the great 
age of the surface ~f the earth. Where 
rivers drift down slime and stones, where 
‘the sea deposits sand and gravel and 
undermines the cliffs, the movement 
of uplifting and displacement is more 
marked ; but it still goes on very slowly, 
as proved by the exploration of the 
Egyptian Delta. Before the historic pe- 
riod, however, this might not have been 
the case, and more frequent and power- 
ful revolutions may possibly have caused 
more rapid accumulations. This possi- 
bility does not allow us to approximate 
with certainty—assuming as a chronologi- 
cal element the actual facts of the de- 
posit—the period from which date the 
hewn flints, the arms of horn or bone 
which we disinter. The calculations 
made on this basis are very arbitrary ; 
as, for instance: a Swiss naturalist, M. 
Mortol, whilst studying the cone of tor- 
rentine deposits of the Tiniére, near 
Villeneuve, observed that Roman anti- 
quities were found at a depth of 1.30 
metres in a stratum of from sixteen to 
seventeen centimetres in thickness. He 
assumed this figure as a measure of the 
uplifting of the cone during a period of 
time equal to that elapsed since the Ro- 
man period—that is, sixteen hundred or 
eighteen hundred years ; and he inferred, 
hence, that of the two subjacent layers, 
the age of the first, in which bronze ap- 
pears, was three thousand or four thou- 
sand years; and that of the lower, in 
which polished stone instruments were 
found, was from four thousand to seven 
thousand years. 

Now it is evident that this calculation 
rests on the hypothesis that the torrent 
of the Tiniére did not drift more alluvia 
in times anterior to our own than it has 
done for sixteen hundred or eighteen 
hundred years—an hypothesis which may 
be incorrect. When the cold was much 
more intense than in our day, the climate 
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more severe, and the deep’snows swelled 
the torrents to a greater volume, these 
deposits may have accumulated more 
rapidly. It is certain that the quaternary 
period, in which a fauna and climatic 
condition existed very different from 
those observed in Gaul at the date of 
Czesar’s conquest, must have been re- 
moved far beyond the historic times ; but 
how many ages elapsed between the age 
of caves containing hewn stones and that 
of the dolmens and lacustrine cities ? 

Without affording us an exact date, 
the determination of the physical char- 
acteristics of the human race is a very 
important element ; for it enables us to 
ascertain if the tribes which inhabited 
the caves, the lacustrine cities, or those 
which deposited their dead under the 
dolmens, belonged all to the same family, 
or if they were united by a greater or 
less affinity with the races of present 
Europe, whose arrival on that continent 
dates at least three thousand five hun- 
dred or four thousand years ago. 

Unfortunately, the number of crania 
and fragments of skeletons extracted 
from the deposits of the stone age is very 
small: and they do not possess identity 
of shape sufficiently marked to estab- 
lish the characteristics of a race. A 
skull was discovered at Neanderthal, 
near Dusseldorf; another in the plastic 
clay of a lateral valley of the Arno; a 
jaw and cranium, presenting a remarkabie 
depression, at Moulin-Quignon, near Ab- 
beville ; a cranium, indicating a less de- 
veloped forehead and less elevated stat- 
ure than those of our race, in the cave 
of Engis near Liege (belonging to the 
age of hewn stone) ; and other crania in 
the turf-pits of Denmark ; while human 
bones have been found in various caves 
in Belgium and the south of France. All © 
that can be said is, that these skulls, like 
those from the lacustrine cities, present 
the well-marked brachycephalic (round 
head) type which some ethnologists re- 
gard as being that of the Ligurian head; 
the bones of the cranial vault being 
nearly always very thick, as seen in the 
ancient Armoricans. 

Anatomists have imagined they saw a 
marked resemblance between the ma- 
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jority of these crania and those dis- 
el in Russia, in the tombs of the 
Finnish or Tchoudic race ; but even if 
. this resemblance were verified, we can- 
not hence conclude that all the monu- 
ments of the stone age were necessarily 
the work of the same race. A very dis- 
tinguished Danish antiquary, M. Wor- 
‘saae has remarked that as no dolmens 
or cromlechs are to be found in Finland 
or in Lapland, their construction must be 
attributed to another people. On the 
other hand, M. Alexander Bertrand has 
shown, that the distribution of the dol- 
mens in Europe is but little favorable to 
the hypothesis that they were made by 
the Celts ; they must belong to a race 
which spread over. the western coast of 
Europe and penetrated into the interior 
of the continent by the great water-high- 
ways. We may also observe that these 
megalithic monuments are not found in 
the Danubian countries, which the Celts 
crossed before reaching France, nor in 
Cisalpine Gaul, whither they emigrated 
at a later period. The dolmens of the 
stone age were, consequently, the work 
of a people extirpated by the Celts or 
subjugated and amalgamated with them. 

The opinion that the men of the stone 
age were elder brethren of the Finns 
would harmonize with the data of the 
quaternary fauna. Since the species 
which inhabited Southern France, Spain 
and Italy—the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
musk-ox and reindeer—retreated toward 
the north of Europe and Asia, when the 
climate moderated, the same may be 
naturally inferred as regards the human 
races contemporary with these animals. 
The Basque, or Iberian tribes, the sav- 
age Ligurians, who, at the time of their 
subjugation by the Romans, inhabited 
caves, may, indeed, be the descendants 
‘ of this primeval people, modified by 
conta¢t with Asiatic emigrants. Ignor- 
ant of the art of cultivating the soil, the 
autochthonous tribes led a life closely 
‘Tesembling that of the tribes of North 
America and Arctic Russia, whose an- 
cestors they probably were. Neverthe- 
less, as there is in the beginning an 
intimate connection between climatic 
conditions and the social state, we can- 

I.—10 
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not infer from an identity of industrial 
products an identity of race. The arms 
and stone utensils made, at this day, by 
the savages of Polynesia and some is- 
lands in the Indian Ocean, and which 
are found among the ancient tribes of 
the New World, present a remarkable 
similarity to those found in the most 
ancient deposits and tombs of Europe. 

These coincidences warrant us in 
supposing that the men of the stone age 
were in a social state resembling that of 
the islanders of Andaman and New Cale- 
donia, or rather that of the Greenlanders 
and Esquimaux. This is strengthened 
by the fact, that there have been ex- 
tracted from the caves and ancient de- 
posits of France, Switzerland and Eng- 
land, oblong hatchets, flat on one side 
and convex on the other, having a short 
handle, and which are identical with 
those now used by the Esquimaux to 
scrape the skins of which their garments 
are made. 

Living on the borders of rivers or in 
the middle of lakes, these people soon 
felt the necessity of constructing boats ; 
and those found in the turf-pits and in 
the beds of certain water-courses re- 
semble in many respects the canoes of 
the Polynesians and the ayaks of the 
Esquimaux and Greenlanders. They 
are almost all hollowed out of the trunk 
of a single tree, and some seem to have 
carried a mast. One was found in the 
bed of the Seine, and is now in the mu- 
seum of Saint Germain ; one was buried 
beneath the grit of the Rhone; another 
was hidden in the bed of the little river 
La Loue (Jura) ; a fourth was discovered 
in Lake Geneva, near Morges ; ; and, 
lastly and finally, one was exhumed in 
1860 from a turf-pit near Abbeville. 

The food of the tribes inhabiting the 
borders of the sea and the rivers was 
chiefly fish and shell-fish, while those of 
the interior lived on the flesh of animals, 
which they killed with their stone wea- 
pons. The accumulations of bones found 
in the caves prove this fact. Some of 
them are even marked by the instru- 
ments used in stripping off the flesh; 
but the men of that period were not 
satisfied with devouring the meat: they 
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were fond of the marrow, as indicated 
by the mode of fracture of the long bones. 
Another curious peculiarity which assimi- 
lates the habits of the stone age with 
those characterizing savage nations— 
those of North America, particularly— 
results from an examination of the hu- 
man teeth. The greater part of the 
incisors are much worn and flattened on 
their upper extremity: this condition of 
the teeth is also seen among the Green- 
landers, and has been remarked in the 
jaws of several Egyptian mummies. It 
was produced by the habit of tearing 
and grinding the meat with the front 
teeth. The accounts by the ancients of 
the Troglodytes of Asia and Africa, who 
continued, like the first men, to inhabit 
caves, agree, in many points, with the 
facts taught us by the study of the bone- 
bearing caverns and quaternary deposits. 
This circumstance is an additional proof 
of the inequality in the progress of 
civilization. 

Whilst certain nations in Asia had 
reached, three thousand years before 
Christ, a social state which excels that 
of many contemporary peoples, some 
tribes were, fifteen or eighteen centuries 
ago, and are, even in our day, in the 
same state of barbarism indicated by the 
stone age. 

Man emerged, probably, from the ab- 
ject and miserable condition in which he 
groveled only by the effects of contact 
with more advanced nations—with those 
who (history and the comparative’ study 
of languages and mythologies teach us) 
emigrated from the east. Thus, without 
the discovery of Christopher Columbus, 
the Indian tribes would be, at this mo- 
ment, what they were four hundred years 
ago. The primeval autochthonous races 
of Europe have disappeared or retreated 
before the influence of emigrants of a 
superior order: the same is the case 
with the indigenes of the New World. 
These races are gradually being extin- 
guished, like the barbarians of Polynesia 
and Australia. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis, which 
carries us back to a period at least two 
thousand years before our era, exhibits 
the greater part of Eastern Asia and the 
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Mediterranean basin overrun by the 
descendants of nations who had made 
great advances in civilization. The first 
period of the stone age in Europe must 
have preceded this date by a consider- 
able length of time. This datum, which 
is justified by the Egyptian texts, is 
again confirmed by the figures repre- 
sented in the tombs of the fourth and 
fifth dynasties of the Pharaohs. These 
figures exhibit a fauna identical with that 
now found on the shores of the Nile; 
whence it follows that at the period of 
the pyramids of Gizeh the zoological dis- 
tribution in the Mediterranean basin was 
such as we find it to-day. We must 
therefore go far beyond those times, 
which preceded our era by three thou- 
sand or thirty-five hundred years, to find 
the quaternary fauna. On the other 
hand, the emigration of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races, who introduced into our con- 
tinent the knowledge of agriculture and 
the manufacture of the metals, cannot 
be less than three thousand years ago. 


The close of the polished stone age be- 


longs, therefore, to a period elapsed since 
that epoch, whilst the age of hewn stone 


must be fixed at double that number of 


years in Europe. 


Such are the only approximative data . 
furnished to us by history and the monu- =: 


ments. They enable us to lay the foun- 
dation, but nothing more. These con- 
siderations would force us back to a 
much more remote antiquity in Asia, 
where tradition locates the cradle of our 
species, and which was certainly that of 
civilization, but whose soil has hitherto 
been only superficially explored. The 


first steps of civilized society have been © 


everywhere slow: it is only when pro- 
gress has taken a certain start that its 
motion is accelerated. 

We shall not attempt to solve the 
many mysterious problems- connected 
with the primeval history of the human 
race, but merely remark, in conclusion, 
that, if man be the last, he is the mest 
perfect work of God, and that his origin 
is not so recent as the silence of the 
cosmogonies would lead us to suppose. 
His infancy, which in some parts of the 
globe is not yet finished, was prolonged 
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through an immense period of time. 
His apparition is anterior to the historic 
age: he was present at climatic and 
geologic revolutions which preceded the 
present condition of the world. The 
birth of man dates from a period at 
which the earth presented a very differ- 
ent appearance from that of our day, but 
of the mystery of that birth we shall 
probably never know more than we are 
taught in the first chapter of Genesis : 
that «God created man in his own image, 
and said, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it.” 
The advance of human knowledge in 
various directions has long made it 
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clear that Usher’s chronology must be 
abandoned ; and it is now no less evi- 
dent that the true and venerable record 
of the primeval history of man which is 
contained in the early chapters of Gene- 
sis must be deciphered by a different 
key from that popularly employed. The 
purpose of this paper, however, is not to 
discuss the bearings of the recent dis- 
coveries upon the ordinary interpreta- 
tions of Holy Writ, but rather to lay 
before the reader in a condensed form 
the ascertained and certain facts brought 
to light within the last twenty years in 
regard to Pre-historic Man. 
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‘A NIGHT-LAMP burned dimly in a 

room of the Hotel Féder, at 
Genoa. The apartment had been 
formerly one of the gay halls of the 
Palace of the Admiralty, and the faint 
rays of light that flickered around hard- 
ly disclosed how * tarnished were the 
gildings and faded the fresco ornaments 
of the ceiling and walls. ; 

A Sister of Charity, who had been 
summoned to perform the office of nurse 
to a sick person, sat some distance from 
the bed, but near the shaded night-lamp. 
While her eyes glanced from time to 
time toward’ the couch, they returned 
- unfailingly to the book of devotion 

which she held in her hands, over whose 
leaves spread the little gleams that came 
from under the lamp-shade, and made 
the words distinct to the eyes of the 
pious woman. She recited ina low voice 
the prayers for the dying, for the last 
sacred rites had been administered and 
death was near at hand. 

A rustle in the bed made the Sister 
draw near to it. Gretchen Koenig, the 
great woman-organist, lay there dying. 
With the strength of the death-struggle 
the once powerful body of the musician 
lifted itself half-way up on the pillows. 


She sat erect, and her large, dark eyes, 
whose brightness almost shed a glare 
around her, gazed eagerly upon the self- 
possessed Sister, who stood beside the 
couch with a silent but kind expression 
of inquiry upon her face. The two 
women looked at each other as strangers - 
might, meeting on a lonely heath. 

«“ Have you ever loved ?” asked Gret- 
chen, in a hoarse voice. 

« Yes,” answered the Sister, calmly. 

Whom ?” 

Christ.” 

«And I loved man!” groaned the 
dying Gretchen. «Close your book, 
good woman. The prayers almost drive 
me mad; for I onlydove Franz, and can- 
not think of heaven, or God, or Christ, 
or anything but him! 

«I always knew he was unworthy of 
the deep feelings I gave him—that he 
was selfish, unfaithful and without prin- 
ciple; but I loved him passionately. 
When we were both young he married 
me, for he thought then that he loved 
me ; but he did not: it was my music 
that infatuated him. 

« Franz became a poet and an artist — 
under the influence of my tone-tongue : 
for although I was only a humble teacher, 
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I was a clever executant, and my hus- 
band drew inspiration from me, through 
which his genius soared off into the 
tone-realm where he was a creator; 
while I, alas! remained the mere instru- 
ment. 

“I can feel now the thrill that would 
pass through me when he buried his 
beautiful head in the folds of my robe 
while listening to my organ-playing. 
The touch of the passionate caresses 
which he never gave me at any other 
time tingle on my lips and brow still, 
although so many years have dragged 
wearily over them, and on them lay the 
heavy snows of winters upon winters of 
neglect and absence. © 

«At that touch, chords, harmonies 
and the divinest melodies rolled off from 
my fingers like sparks and glowing lights. 
Memory in those happy days had a mar- 
velous power. Without trouble I could 
recall difficult studies of Bach, and I 
executed them with a taste that some- 
times startled me ; while he, my lover— 
no, my husband—for he was never my 
lover—drew music-life and material for 
fame from me, as I drew the harmonies 
and sounds from the keys and stops of 
_ the instrument. Why should he, with 
his untrue nature, have had greater gifts 
than I, while my glowing, earnest spirit 
lay mute within me ? 

“You know, Sister, how superb his 
voice was. He has sung at your great 
festivals, and people said the pathos of 
a mortal and the glory of an angel were 
blended in his songs, 

“He took the flat outlines of charac- 

ters in operas, whose written notes lay 
over them as mere hieroglyphics, and 
gave them form and shape—nay, more— 
life and breath. Masters crowded around 
him with their compositions, for they 
needed not only his voice, but his com- 
prehension, to make their visions clear 
and palpable to the public. 
_ «Then it was that he met Selma Paz, 
who was—O God !—not only my rival, 
but his equal: she was what I should 
have been, loving Franz as I did. 

«I tried to bear it all patiently. After 
vespers I used to stay during the dark- 
ening twilight in the old church alone. 


(January, 


I strove to silence my gnawing grief by 
studying out grand modulations, during 
the hot, black hours when I knew they 
were giving passionate, throbbing life to 
some music-poet’s vision, swaying the 
crowd with their voluptuous lovée-melo- 
dies, their rich, full-throated voices float- 
ing off upon the air like disembodied 
spirits, melting and pulsating together. 

«“Imploring chords, sobbing, broken 
tone-chains lay spread out by my hands 
in wild confusion on the still, solemn 
atmosphere of the holy place as this 
knowledge coursed like maddening 
venom through me. Blessed incense 
from the evening consecration, faint as 
the memory of a good act, crept up 
soothingly ; shadows gathered in close, 
as thick folds of drapery about and 
above the lonely organ-loft. Silent as 
death was the place, and into this cold, 
dark ocean of stillness I poured my hot 
flood of passionate harmonies and vexed, 
questioning modulations. 

«Once in awhile, as the waves of 
rich-freighted sounds, blending with the 
surrounding stillness, died off, and be- 
came one with it, and my weary fingers, 
dropping from the keys, fell with help- 
less weight beside me, I would hear the 
soft, retiring footfall of some holy priest, 
who had been reciting his prayers or 
performing a pious duty at the altar. 

“On these lonely evening hours 
memory would grow very cruel and 
bitter, as it recalled to me the twilights 
that Franz and I had spent there together 
the first days of my love and our mar- 
riage—the time when his unfolding 
genius drank inspiration at my fountain. 
His very words would be repeated in my 
ears, as ‘if said by some mocking de- 
mon— 

« «Play on, my beloved! Your music 
gives me life.’ ; 

«“ Let me talk, Sister. Do not check 
me. If I tell my grief aloud, the heavy 
weight may pass off and I may find 
peace. To whom have I ever spoken 
before? But those prayers of yours 
seemed to break the heavy bars of silence 
and pride. 

“ Then I would leave the organ-loft, 
and prostrate myself on the altar-steps 
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—not in prayer—but in rebellious re- 
monstrance with God ! 

«¢Why should this be?’ I would ask. 
‘Why should I, the pure and the true, 
serve only as an instrument of use, 
in the hands of another, for my own 
misery ?? 

«But as the light of the never-dark- 
ened lamp that hung before the altar 
stole down in cool, pale rays over me, it 
seemed to recall the words of the stern 
Saint Paul : 

««Nay, but who art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the thing formed 
say to him that formed it: Why hast 
thou made me thus? Hath not the pot- 
ter power over the clay of the same 
lump, to make one vessel unto honor, 
and another unto dishonor?’ 

“One Sunday—it was Easter—we 
had a grand musical display in my organ- 
loft. A cardinal from Rome was to be 
present at the sacrifice, and I sent for 
the singers at the opera house to help 
me. The mass sung was the D Minor 
of Haydn—that sublime one in which 
the trumpet-notes seem as if they should 
be sounded by the silver trumpets of the 
ancient synagogue. 

«Selma took the soprano solos. I 
forgot that she was my rival while list- 
ening to her singing. After executing 
the rippling passages of the Kyrie Elet- 
son with unerring exactitude, her superb 
voice, entirely unaided by the organ or 
other instruments, attacked the high G 
of the major key of the Gloria in 
Excelsis. 

«Full, round and rich-colored as a 
bursting pomegranate that Gloria floated 
off from her beautiful throat, filling the 
whole building with its splendor. I for- 
got mortal love and jealousy, and all the 
angel arose within me. 

“When the violins played the soft 
melody which precedes the E¢ tn terra 
pax, the notes sounded as if proceeding 
from angels of peace and love. Franz 
sang the invocation with a tenderness 
that gave an impetus to my new-born 
hopes, and when Selma responded the 
‘Pax hominibus, my whole soul felt 
emancipated from all the past torturing 
doubts. 
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“At the Offertory, Franz sang Stra- 
della’s hymn Preta Signore, and I alone 
accompanied him. Voice and instru- 
ment united as they had never done 
before. My fingers drew out from the 
keys the solemn responses to this divine 
composition, whose melody is a succes- 
sive harmony, and the prompt speech 
and light traveling tone of the Stopped 
Diapason, to which I added the Dulci- 


nea, gave the organ part a character of 


great beauty and delicacy. 

«My organ was a beautiful little in- 
strument—it was Miiller’s—the one at 
Breslau, you know. It had only twelve 
registers, but it was large enough for the 
church, and moreover it was as docile as 
an obedient child. 

“I threw all my strength of feeling 
into the music, and it seemed that Sel- 
ma and Franz were drawn close to me 
by unseen hands. Their eyes were full 
of tears, and they looked tenderly at me: 
at least so I thought. 

“ How flute-like was the Benedicite! 
Even the holy priests at the altar paused 
to listen, as did the crowd, to Selma’s 
crystal tones, that rose undimmed above 
the ‘¢utti of the whole choir and or- 
chestra. 

“After the joyful Hosanna came the 
Agnus Det. Selma stood beside me, 
and appeared to be struggling with un- 
controllable feelings; her voice sobbed 
out, rather than sung, the responses to 
the contr’ alto solo, and a murmur of 
wonder. and sympathy rose from the 
crowd when they noticed the tenderness 
and pathos in her voice. 

«“ Franz sat near us, his beautiful face 
hidden in his hands, but I saw the tears 
trickling between his fingers, and his 
whole form trembled with emotion. At 
the close of the service I played one of 
Bach’s organ passages, filled with multi- 
plied melody, through which I desired 
to express not only the overflowing 
happiness of my heart, but a solemn 
thankfulness for the new life of faith and 
truth that seemed to be dawning for me. 

«That night Selma and Franz fled 
together! I never saw them again. 
Those who pitied me said I was too 
noble and gifted to grieve for such an 
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unworthy husband. What did they know 
of the passionate strength of a woman’s 
love? My heart was a deep ocean, 
still as a lake on its surface, but holding 
a tragedy of ruin beneath, and no one 
could know how I mourned and suffered. 

“I remained at Breslau, following my 
weary profession of teaching; but at 
nightfall, after the day’s work was over, 
I pined for Franz; and then, too, came 
the music-thirst. After vesper service 
I always remained—as in the spring 
days of love and the sad ones of jealousy 
—to find help in my instrument. I 
studied all the fine works of various 
masters, and my musical powers devel- 
oped rapidly under the spurring influ- 
ences of loneliness and anguish. 

“Before I knew it, my fame spread 
wide abroad, and crowds of people came 
from far and near to hear the woman- 
organist: at last the little church was 
found too small to hold them all. Thus 
I was pressed out into the world, and I 
traveled through many countries. The 
music-thirst grew stronger, the love of 
my fame was great, but nothing silenced 
for one instant the ever-aching yearning 
for Franz. 

«At last the news came to me that he 
and ‘Selma were dead! Both were lost 
at sea on a voyage to America. Then 
I thought that, if I could die, we might 
all meet, as on that blessed Easter Day, 
and be one in love with each other; for 
in heaven there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage: you know that, Sister.” 

«“ This is Easter Eve,” said the Sister. 

“Yes, but it is near day dawn, is it 
not? Open the shutters. Let me breathe 
the morning air, for oh, I am stifling !” 
and the dying woman struggled to catch 
the quick-ebbing breath. 

' The Sister pushed the blinds of the 
nearest window aside, and though the 
faint rays of the approaching day could 
hardly reach the room through the narrow 
space of the street, the air that poured 
in was fresh with the spring morning’s 
breath ; but sweeter.even than its fresh- 
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ness were the lovely sounds it carried on 
its warm waves. From a neighboring 
church came the faint but clear notes of 
an organ and choir. A solemn High 
Mass service was closing, and the beauti- 
ful strains of Haydn’s Agnus Dei, in 
the D Minor Mass, could be heard dis- 
tinctly by the nurse and the poor dying 
woman. 

The Sister of Charity knelt down and 
took Gretchen’s cold hands in hers, 
while she repeated in a low whisper the 
last prayers. Gretchen sank slowly 
back on the pillows. 

«“ Yes !” she murmured. “ He is there 
—waiting for me! Hush !—I come— 
Franz !” 

The music pealed out louder and 
louder. The angelic flight of voices in 
the Dona nobis pacem chased each other 
on the transparent, glittering atmosphere 
made for them by the silvery notes of 
the trumpets. When the trumpets 
ceased, the voices and instruments rose 
in full chords, and moved along in 
heavenly bands, harmoniously together. 

Shorter and more eager grew Gret- 
chen’s breath, and broken words fell 
from her lips that told of impatient long- 
ings to reach that which her imagination 
presented. The Sister’s prayer welled 
up pure and cool, as a little woodland 
spring, beside the hot sands of mortal 
love and yearning. 

The gradually failing eyes of the dying 
woman gazed forward on that which was 
invisible to mortal sight, and her spirit 
grew more and more restless to be re- 
leased from the leaden weight of the 
poor body that was slowly detaching it- 
self from her, each life-long link falling 
heavily off one by one, as rusted chains 
in a dungeon. 

Day-dawn became brighter ; the dusky 
shadows of the room struggled at first 
faintly with the fast-entering rays of 
light, and then passed off; at last the 
pure beams of Easter morn hung over 
the death-bed, like long, tapering angel’s 
wings, and all was stillness and peace! 
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N—we forget what day in the year 
1854—TZhe New York Tribune con- 
tained a letter from Mexico, which cre- 
ated quite a stir in the very little world 
of American antiquaries. The writer 
- announced that he had made the strange 
and important discovery that the lan- 
guages of the Indians of Mexico and 
Guatemala were closely allied to the old 
Saxon and Scandinavian tongues, and 
that consequently the builders of those 
«desolate palaces” which the pen and 
pencil of Messrs Stephens and Cather- 
wood had made familiar to the American 
public, as well as the chivalrous and war- 
like tribes whose names and deeds have 
become as household words by the vivid 
narrative of Prescott, were in fact distant 
cousins of our own—partly descended 
from the same old Germanic stock. The 
name attached to the letter was not 
wholly unknown to those interested in 
such inquiries, but it is as yet not so 
familiar to the general reading public of 
our country as it deserves to be. It was 
that of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
The Abbé is the most learned living 
writer concerning the ancient things of 
America, and we hope that a brief sketch 
of his life and labors will lead to a more 
general recognition of his merits than he 
now enjoys in the United States. 
Whether an inexorable fate does not 
mark a man for an antiquary from the 
very commencement might well be asked ; 
for certainly there is no more absofbing 
passion than that which is kindled in the 
bosom of a Dryasdust from earliest life. 
Thus we find when but ten years old, or 
thereabouts, our Abbé—then no Abbé, 
but simply E. Charles Brasseur, an urchin 
in the Flemish village of Bourbourg near 
Dunkerque—accidentally came across a 
time-worn copy of the Yournal des Sa- 
vans, containing a short description of 
the ruins of Palenque, the famous an- 
cient city of Guatemala. «It is impos- 
sible for me,” says he, recalling in after 
years this incident, “to describe the sen- 


sation of wonder mixed with pleasure 
which the perusal of this article gave 
me. It fixed my destiny as an archeol- 
ogist. A vague presentiment showed me 
in the distant future I know not what 
mysterious veils stretched over the past, 
which a secret instinct urged me to lift up. 
As the renown of Champollion reached 
my ears, I asked myself whether the 
Western World would not also yield up 
her treasures of memory to the grand 
whole of universal history.” 

Fortune favored the longings of the 
boy. When he had completed his studies, 
and had taken orders in the Church, he 
was invited to Quebec. This was in 
1845. Here and in Boston: he studied 
history and English. The perusal of 
Prescott’s incomparable Conquest of 
Mexico fired his imagination anew, and 
fixed him in his determination to devote 
himself, in his own words, “aux chose 
A mericaines.” 

Returning to Rome, where he had 
finished his preparation for the Church, 
he applied himself for two years to the 
serious study of the rare-and priceless 
documents on ancient America preserved 
in the library.of the Vatican. When, in 
1848, the clash of arms disturbed the 
quiet of the Eternal City, he set out well 
prepared in mind for the scene of his 
future labors. Landing at Quebec, he 
visited Philadelphia and the other Eastern 
cities, journeyed down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans, and from there 
reached the city of Mexico at the close 
of the year. Amid these scenes which 
for so many years had filled his dreams 
he passed several fruitful summers. «I 
visited with eager curiosity,” he says, 
«the sculptured rocks of Tula, celebrated 
as a metropolis in the antique annals, 
whose foundation is lost in the night of 
time: Queretaro with her blissful climate 
showed me her superb aqueduct: I 
paced with sadness amid the solitary 
edifices of Santa Cruz; and I passed 
through the ancient Tonolan, now Guad- 
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alajara, where once a queen came forth 
in stately pomp to welcome the Span- 
iards under Nufio de Guzman.” Hold- 
ing as he did the post of almoner to the 
French legation, every facility was fur- 
nished him to visit the ancient remains 
even as far north as California, while the 
National Museum offered him unique 
manuscripts and relics of aboriginal art 
in gratifying abundance. In his zeal 
he went so far as to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the native Aztec tongue, 
a formidable task for a European, but 
he was well repaid by the ability it gave 
him to peruse various documents written 
in that language shortly after the Con- 
quest. 

The first fruit of these wide travels 
and studies was a little volume entitled 
“Letters to the Duke of Valmy, being 
an Introduction to the History of the 
Ancient Civilized Nations of Mexico.” 
To be sure, before this he had composed 
a history of Canada and one or two minor 
works, but to none of these does he at- 
tach much importance. The letters were 
rather a crude and hasty sketch, but be- 
tray in every page the enthusiastic anti- 
quary, and served to bring their author 
into connection with various distinguished 
ethnologists—Mr. Squier of New York, 
and M. Aubin of Paris, among others. 

The subsequent year or two he was 
in Europe again, but constantly longing 
for the sombre forests of tropical Amer- 
ica. At length his ardor swallowed all 
prudential considerations, and, poor as he 
was, he started to explore the ancient 
cities of Guatemala and Yucatan. He 
reached New York actually penniless, 
and to prosecute his journey was forced 
—not to pawn his shirt—that would have 
been nothing—but to sell his “Petite 
chapelle de missionaire,” and, what was 
worse, a manuscript vocabulary of the 
Yucatanese language—«one of the most 
interesting pieces,” he mournfully adds, 
“in my whole collection.” 

Once in Guatemala, he was in his ele- 
ment. Appointed by the Archbishop 
as administrater of the Indian parish of 
Rabinal, on the very site of one of the 
most famous cities of the ancient era, he 
explored the country in all directions, 
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ransacked the dusty nooks of the con- 
vent libraries, and sedulously studied the 
different dialects of the native tribes, 
After a sojourn of a year and a half 
among the pure-blood natives, he re- 
turned to Paris with a precious mass of 
documents and a store of erudition con- 
cerning ancient America which has cer- 
tainly never been equaled. 

He then addressed himself to his great 
work, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1857, on the « History of the Civilized 
Nations of Mexico and of Central 
America during the ages anterior to 
Christopher Columbus, based on original 
and inedited sources drawn from the 
ancient archives of the indigenes.” This 
monument of industry, embracing four 
volumes of six cr seven hundred pages 
each, placed the author at once at the 
very head of American antiquarians. 
The libraries of Europe were ‘thrown 
open to him, the French government 
gave him material assistance, and even 
Spanish jealousy unlocked its well-guard- 
ed archives and invited him to Madrid 
to extend his researches. When the ill- 
starred Maximilian was seduced into 
taking the throne of Mexico, the Abbé 
was appointed chief of the commission 
to inquire into the ancient history and 
antiquities of the country. Before the 
lamentable and bloody scene which closed 
the brief dynasty of the empire he had 
visited many parts of the realm, but now, 
we believe, he is back again at Paris. 

Such has been his life. Let us now 
see what have been the results of his 
labors. 

It has often been remarked that it 
requires one kind of talent to collect 
historical materials, but quite another 
kind to use them properly—to generalize 
from them wisely. The Abbé Brasseur 
is a case in point. No more intelligent, 
enthusiastic, conscientious collector and 
collator of ancient documents can any- 
where be found: no more visionary, dar- 
ing, hazardous speculator on his accu- 
mulations can be imagined. His devo- 
tion to his theory quite obscures his 
judgment. The especial hobby that 
throws him most frequently off the track 
is that there was an early and intimate 
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connection between the civilization of 
the Old and New Worlds. 

His notion of the Germanic origin of 
the Central American tongues is a part 
of this. The linguistic analogies he puts 
in evidence to prove it are of a nature 
to make sober philologists, like Professor 
Whitney, stare and gasp. We will give 
some of them, and let them speak for 
themselves. The word xawa/ in a Cen- 
tral American dialect means intelligent : 
the Abbé at once identifies it with the 
English words know all! Calar, in 
another, means to make manifest: it is 
as plain as day to him that this is noth- 
ing but the German 4/ar, English clear. 

_ Again, ¢zar means a leaf: evidently it 
is from the same root as shadow, the 
gloom caused by leaves ! 

Another proof of his position he de- 
lights to recur to: in the oldest Mexican 
traditions frequent reference is made to 
a distant land called Tula, lying far in 
the east, whence came the first of men. 
This, says the Abbé, is certainly the 
same as that w/tima Thule which the 
old European geographers placed at the 
western limit of the world. He is almost 
ready to identify it with the southern 
coast of the United States. 

But he goes still further. In one of 
his later volumes he has a long and 
learned essay, in which, without any 
visible smile, he discusses the knotty 
question whether ancient Egypt derived 
the first elements of its civilization from 
Central America, or the latter from an- 
cient Egypt ! 

But these eccentricities we can well 
afford to pardon: when we consider the 
invaluable accessions to aboriginal litera- 
ture we have gained through him. Does 
such an expression cause a smile? It 
may be excused, for how few have yet 
learned that there zs an aboriginal litera- 
ture. The possibility of the fact had to 
be demonstrated. 

Most readers doubtless suppose that 
the last word on Aztec civilization may 
be found in Prescott’s Mexico. So far 

-from this, Mr. Prescott hardly touched 
on the most important points of all. 
When he wrote it was supposed that 
the Aztec manuscripts were wholly un- 

Vor. I.—11 
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decipherable: we have almost 
gained a key to their strange characters. 

M. Aubin, whose name we have al- 
ready mentioned, was the first to break 
ground in this new field of research. 
About ten years ago he published a 
« Memoir on the Didactic Paintings of 
the Ancient Mexicans,” in which, follow- 
ing out some hints of the older historian, 
and drawing his illustrations from his 
own unequaled collection of Aztec man- 
uscripts, he showed that they possessed 
a well-defined method of recording ideas 
by figures representing sounds. The 
principle is extremely simple. It is that 
of the familiar puzzle called a rebus. If 
we wished to write Newton, we would 
simply draw a new tun. So in the 
Mexican picture-writing the name of 
Montezuma, properly Mo-cuauh-zoma, 
appears as a figure combining a mouse- 
trap, mo, an eagle, cuauh, a lancet, 29, 
and a hand, wa. M. Aubin defined over 
a hundred of these syllabic figures, and 
was able to make some headway in de- 
ciphering the original manuscripts. 

But his discovery, interesting as it is, 
was quite thrown in the shade by an- 
other of the Abbé Brasseur. The latter 
had long been persuaded that at least in 
Central America a real phonetic alphabet 
had been used ; and most luckily, by. dint 


of endless rummagings in old Spanish 


libraries, came across a manuscript writ- 
ten by Diego de Landa, the first bishop 
of Yucatan, containing a faithful tran- 
script of the long sought-for alphabet. 
It contains twenty-seven distinct letters, 
totally unlike those of any other known 
alphabet. 

Unfortunately the good bishop, who 
looked at all such matters as vain arti- 
fices of the devil to amuse the heathen, 
not only gave the most obscure explana- 
tions possible how the alphabet was 
used—for it seems that it corresponds 
less to our A, B, C’s than to the signs 
used in phonography—but, what is more 
to be regretted, made sure that his suc- 
cessors should not puzzle their brains 
over it to any serious extent, by destroy- 
ing every native manuscript he could lay 
his hands on. 

Still, the chief point of all is now 
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proven beyond cavil, that both Mexicans 
and Yucatanese had for centuries before 
Columbus a phonetic system of writing, 
which insured the perpetuation of their 
histories and legends independent of the 
shortness of memories. It was an awk- 
ward method, it is true, and as soon as 
they became acquainted with the Roman 
alphabet it fell into disuse. Some among 
them, Christians as they now were, felt 
sad to see the ancient histories forgotten, 
and with the new alphabet, but in their 
native tongues, copied them carefully 
from the old records. <A few of these, 
after remaining for centuries in manu- 
script and forgotten, the indefatigable 
Abbé found and brought to Europe. 

Some of them are mere titles and 
genealogies of petty princes, running 
back hundreds of years before the dis- 
covery by Columbus. Others again 
create a suspicion that they were com- 
posed too long after the subjection of 
the people to the Spanish priests to 
offer a correct reflex of the native mind. 
But there is one of them, most authentic 
in its antiquity and most remarkable in 
form. It is the sacred book of the 
Quiches of Guatemala. What the Rig 
Veda is to the primitive Aryan nations, 
what the Pentateuch was to the Jews, 
what the Voluspa and Edda were to the 
Northmen, was to the principal nations 
of Mexico and Central America the Po- 
POL VuH, the National Book, as it was 
called, of the Quiches. There was 
hardly a myth among the widespread 
Aztec race, or among their polished 
neighbors of Yucatan, but is included 
or referred to in this sacred volume. 
In its mysterious references and obscure 
phraseology, in its fantastic legends, and 
occasionally in its crude but sublime 
imagery, it is hardly inferior to either of 
the uninspired works with which we 
have just compared it. Although a 
Spanish translation has been published 
at Vienna, and the original, with a French 
rendering opposite, by the Abbé Bras- 
seur at Paris, the work is still so little 
known that we can safely venture on an 
extract or two to ‘show its character. 

In the form in which we at present 
know it no rhythmical cadence can be 
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discovered; but the reason of this is 
only that the ancient accentuation of the 
language is lost, as is evident from one 
of the opening phrases, “thus is sung 
the praises of Him, the grandfather and 
grandmother of all.” In reference to 
matter, it is divided into two parts—the 
first taken up with the mythical struggles 
of the gods ; the second, with the origin 
and fortunes of the Quiche tribes. The 
Abbé Brasseur, it is true, who, in my- 
thology, ,is attached to the historical 
school of Euhemerus, recognizes no 
such distinction, counting it all as his- 
tory. But this is one of his vagaries. 
At the! very outset of the work, which 
commences with a list of epithets of the 
highest divinity, we meet the singular 
fact that|the commonest of these epi- 
thets is the familiar English word hurri- 
cane. The root of this term is not 
found in Quiche, nor is it from the Latin 
Surio, as'|Noah Webster rashly conjec- 
tured, but! was borrowed long ago from 
the nativeidialect of Hispaniola, in which 
it was the common name of the terrible 
tornado of the Caribbean Sea, the most 
sublime and awful display of power 
which nature offers. The grotesque 
style, full of childish repetition, obscure 
allusion, barbarous yet sometimes grand 
and weird, images, can only be appre- 


| ciated by 4 literal rendering of a portion 


of the original. We choose for the pur- 
pose the opening chapter or chant, de- 
scribing the creation, and translate with 
a verbal fidelity that must be our excuse 
for the apparent crudities : 

« There was not yet a single man, not 
an animal i neither birds, nor fishes, nor 
crabs, nor wood, nor stone, nor ravines, 
nor herbs, por forest ; only the sky ex- 
isted. | 

“The face of the land was not seen ; 

there was paly the silent sea and the 
sky. 
« There was not yet a body, naught 
to attach itself to another ; naught that 
balanced itself, naught that ‘made a sound 
in the sky. | 

“There was nothing that stood up- 
right ; naught there was kut the peaceful 
sea, the sea silent and sdlitary in its lim- 
its ; for there was nothing that was. 
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«There was naught but rest and still- 
ness in the shadows, in the night. Alone 
also the Maker, the Moulder, the Ruler, 
the Serpent clothed with feathers, Those 
who fecundate, Those who give being, 
are upon the waters like a growing light. 

«They are clothed in blue and green; 
this is why they are called Gucumatz ; 
wisest of all are they. Thus is the sky; 
thus is the heart of the sky ; such is the 
name of the Wondrous One; thus is he 
called. 

«His word came to the Ruler and to 
Gucumatz in the shadows and the night ; 
and it spoke with the Ruler and with 
Gucumatz. 

“They spoke; they consulted and 
meditated ; they understood each other ; 
they joined words and minds. 

«Then, while they consulted, the day 
broke ; and at the moment of dawn man 
appeared, while they held council on the 
growth of the forests, on the nature and 
the life of man in the shadows and in 
the night, brought about by him who is 
the Heart of the Sky, whose name is 
Huracan. 

“The lightning is one of Huracan ; 
the second is the track of the lightning ; 
the third is the thunderbolt that strikes ; 
and these three are the Heart of the 
Sky. 
“Thus they consulted while the earth 


W. 

“Thus verily took place the creation 
as the earth came into being. Earth,’ 
said they ; and the earth existed. 

“Like a fog, like a cloud, was its for- 
mation : like huge fishes rise in the water, 
so rose the mountains ; and in a moment 
the high mountains existed.” 

It seems in perusing such passages 
that we must rather have in our hands 
some dark riddle from the Orient, in 
which the contemplative Asiatic mind 
has sought to penetrate the essence of 
matter and to sound the unfathomable 
source of life, than that we are reading 
the independent production of the red 
race of America. But the evidence that 
the Popol Vuh is absolutely authentic 
and original is such as to put all doubt 
out of the question. 

The most of the first part is taken up 
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with the victories of two divine brothers, 
Hunahpu and Xblanque. They are first 
pitted against the material powers of 
nature, Zipaluac, who heaps up moun- 
tains, and Cabrakau, the earthquake, who 
shakes them down. Having conquered 
these, they turn their arms and skill 
against the lords of the under world, or 
of Xibalba, the Land of Phantoms, or 
of Spirits. These lords bear the grim 
names, One Death and Seven Deaths, 
and they it is who send abroad over the 
world all manner of diseases, famine, 
and miseries, who stir up wars and de. 
stroy states. But it was not for that 
that the brothers sought their subjection, 
but because their own father had fallen 
by their wiles. For their father and his 
brother, playing at ball one day, knocked 
their ball by chance into the under world, 
and, for a less incentive than that of Or- 
pheus, determined to follow and regain 
their own. The truculent rulers of the dark- 
some realm received them with fair words, 
only to lure them deeper down until they 
could safely overpower them. The head 
of one they hung upon a tree, which 
thereupon budded and filled with tempt- 
ing fruit. The virgin daughter of a 
prince passing that way plucked and ate, 
and straightway felt herself enceinte. 
She fled to the upper world, and there 
brought forth the twins Hunahpu and 
Xblanque. 

The plot of vengeance is detailed at 
great length, but of course poetic justice 
is satisfied, the evil-minded tyrants are 
sacrificed to the manes of the murdered 
father, and their malign powers circum- 
scribed for ever. The victorious heroes 
having thus broken the chains of earth 
and of death, rise to the heavens, and 
become, the one the sun, the other the 
moon—a veritable apotheosis. At this 
point the narrative abruptly changes: 
there is no further question of these 
mythical characters ; the chronology of 
the wars and wanderings of the Quiche 
nation commences ; and the rest of the 
book has but little general interest. 

It were not difficult to see in this 
unique waif, which has floated down to 
us from a literature now for ever lost, a 
profound moral lesson, or perhaps one of 
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those significant allegories in which the 
uncultivated mind of an early age ever 
delighted to envelop the maxims of a 
deep philosophy. Native as it is to the 
soil of America, it has a stronger interest 
to us than the reveries of the Oriental 
sages: in style and thought it is far above 
what we looked for from the despised 
Indian; and as a repertory of his my- 
thology and history, its publication marks 
an epoch in the archzology of our conti- 
nent. 

One more extract we will give before 
turning to the other labors of the Abbé 
Brasseur ; this time from the second part, 
in which the fourth and last creation is 
described ; for, like the Hindoos, they 
believed in the recurrence of periodical 
catastrophes, which swept away heaven 
and earth in one universal ruin. 

«“ Hear now when it was first thought 
of man, and of what man should be 
formed. At that time spake he who 
gives life and he who gives form, the 
Maker and Moulder, named Tepen, Gu- 
cumatz : 

«¢The dawn draws near; the work 
is done; the supporter, the servant, is 
ennobled ; he is the son of light, the 
child of whiteness ; man is honored, the 
race of man on the earth ;’ so they spake. 

“They came together; they spake 
wise sayings in the shadows, in the 
night ; they pondered, they shook their 
heads, they consulted, meditating. 

“« Paxil and Cayala, thus is named the 
land whence came the ears of yellow 
corn, the ears of white corn. * * * 

- «Immediately they began to speak of 
making our first mother and our father. 
Only of yellow corn and of white corn 
were their flesh and the substance of 
the arms and the legs of man. 

“They were called simply Jdeings, 
formed and fashioned: they had neither 
mother nor father: we call them simply 
men. Woman did not bring them forth, 
nor were they born of the Builder and 
Moulder, of Him who fecundates and of 
Him who gives being. But it was a 
miracle, an enchantment worked by the 
Maker and Moulder, by Him who fecun- 
dates and Him who gives being. 

“Thought was in them; they saw; 


they looked around; their vision took 
in all things ; they perceived the world; 
they cast their eyes from the sky to the 
earth, 

“Then were they asked by the Builder 
and Moulder, «What think ye of your 
being? See ye not? Understand ye 
not? Your language, your limbs, are 
they not good? Look around beneath 
the heavens: see ye not the mountains 
and the plains ?” 

“Then they looked and saw all that 
there was beneath the heavens. And 
they gave thanks to the Maker and the 
Moulder, saying: «Truly, twice and 
three times, thanks! We have being, 
we have been given a mouth, a face, we 
speak, we understand, we think, we walk, 
we feel, and we know that which is far 
and that which is near. 

«<All great things and small on earth 
and in the sky do we see. Thanks to 
thee, O Maker, O Moulder, that we have 
been created, that we have being, O our 
Grandmother, O our Grandfather.’ ” 

There is a sort of rhythmical cadence 
and even rhyme in this last prayer or 
psalm of joy. The original of the first 
few lines will illustrate this, and at the 
same time show the appearance of this 
difficult but rich tongue. The vowels 
are as in Spanish: 

Quitzih vi chi camul qamo, 
oxmul qamo ! 

Mi-x-oh vinakiric, 

mi pu x-oh chiynic, 

x-oh vachinic, 

koh chanic, 

koh taonic, 

koh bizonic, 

koh zilabic. 

The publication of this venerable doc- 
ument has placed the ancient history of 
America in quite a new light, and has 
laid the foundation for a series of studies 
on the mental capacities of the red race 
which go more and more to prove the 
high development it had obtained. 

Another proof of this, for which we 
also have to thank the Abbé Brasseur, 
is a complete native drama, composed, 
acted, and set to music by the ancient 
Guatemalians. This he discovered while 
at his parish of Rabinal, and had it re- 
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hearsed before him by the aboriginal 
characters themselves. Both words, 
music and stage directions were taken 
down on the spot, and have since been 
printed in the Abbé’s «Collection of 
Documents in the Indigenous Languages 
of America.” 

The drama is entitled « The Hero of 
Rabinal.” It opens with a contest be- 
tween the hero of Rabinal and the hero 
of Quiche, a neighboring nation. The 
former is victorious, and brings his ad- 
versary a prisoner to the presence of the 
Rabinal king, Hobtoh. Though a cap- 
tive and doomed to speedy death, the 
proud spirit of the warrior is unmoved. 
« Make ready for me also,” he cries, as 
he enters the presence of the king, “a 
seat and a throne, for thus am I wont 
to be honored on my mountains and in 
my valleys. Iam not one to be exposed 
to the winds and the frosts.” The king 
reproaches him with his many slaughters 
of the youth of Rabinal and his unjust 
attacks, all of which the Quiche hero 
acknowledges and boasts of. “Now,” 
he adds, «since you, O king, are strong, 
are rich, here in the walls of this great 
palace, lend me the cup from your table, 
and bring forth the royal drink, called 
ixtatzunun, the twelve drinks, the twelve 
sweet poisons, sparkling and fresh, that 
for one moment I may taste them as a 
sign that my last moment is here—a sign 
of my death, of my end, here, between 
heaven and earth.” A slave brings in 
the precious beverage and hands it to 
him in a painted cup. He drains it, 
and, holding the empty vessel, recognizes 
that it is made from his own father’s 
skull. For a moment he is overwhelmed 
with grief to think that his remains too 
will be kept for such base uses; but his 
pride returns, and he asks to be clothed 
in “the brilliant stuff, the shining stuff, 
broidered with gold, bright cf color, 
woven by the mother, the queen, as a 
sign of my death, of my end, here, be- 
tween heaven and earth.” 

This, too, is granted, and clothed in 
the royal robes he tells the musicians to 
play the air to which he led his com- 
panions to victory and brought back his 
enemies in triumph. They comply, and 
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he dances until the heavens shake, the 
earth trembles, and the woods resound. 
One more request does the warrior make, 
“as a sign of his death, of his end, here, 
between heaven and earth.” It is that 
the king bring forth “the Lady of Pre- 
cious Feathers, the Shining Emerald, 
whose mouth is the mouth of a virgin, 
whose eyes have never been touched; 
that I may give a gift to her mouth, that 
I may give a gift to her face, that I may 
dance around with her, that I may look 
upon her within the great walls of the 
palace, in its four quarters, at its four 
corners, as a sign of my death, of my 
end, here, between heaven and earth.” 
The king’s daughter, who it now ap- 
pears has been the unattainable loved 
one of the Quiche hero, the cause of his 
daring attacks on her father’s realm and 
the object of his exploits, comes forth 
and dances with him before the throne. 
The dance ended, the hero says: “«O 
king, now I have seen her: I have 
danced with her in the court of the 
royal palace. Take her now, guard her 
now, shut her up in the walls of the 
great castle! But lead out to me the 
twelve Eagles, the twelve Tigers, that I 
may play with them at the point of my 
arrow, and with the strength of my 
shield.” These were the royal guards. 
He dances with them a sword dance, 
disperses them with his arrows, and tells 
the king these eagles and tigers have 
neither beaks nor claws. One more re- 
quest he proffers—that for thirty times 
twenty days he may be free to take one 
last look at his native mountains. It is 
received in silence. The hero disap- 
pears and the guards whisper, “He is 
gone.” But he enters in a moment, and 
tells them that he is no coward to flee, 
that life to him is without attractions; 
and concludes: «Come, ye Eagles, come, 
ye Tigers, do your duty, obey your 
orders; but let your beaks and your 
claws tear so that I die in an instant; 
for I am a warrior, and I have shown it 
on my mountains and in my valleys. 
May heaven and earth remain with you, 
O ye Eagles, ye Tigers.” He bends 
over the sacrificial stone, and is there 
put to death, while the guards perform 
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a solemn dance in silence around his 
dying body. 

Thus ends this remarkable drama, 
which, with all its rudeness of design 
and execution, has in it the elements of 

_ true art and pathetic scenes. The music 
that accompanies it is grave, even melan- 
choly, in character, varying but a few 
notes, and to the European is very 
monotonous. 

These are the most important contri- 
butions of the Abbé Brasseur to the 
literary history of the red race, but they 
are by no means all. He is even now 
engaged on one not less interesting. It 
is the publication of a very ancient 
manuscript in the Aztec tongue, called 
the History of the Suns, or four ages 
of the world, embodying the myths and 
historical traditions of that highly civil- 


[Janvuary, 


ized nation from the earliest date. Parts 
of it have already appeared, and it prom- 
ises to be not less rich in contents than 
those we have already quoted. The 
only regret we feel is, that the strong 
bias in favor of certain theories, which 
is, perhaps, unavoidable in a person of 
such an enthusiastic temperament, pre- 
vents the learned author from giving a 
perfectly correct translation. But an 


extra dose of discretion on the part of © 


the reader will be sufficient to place him 
on his guard against reposing too im- 
plicit a confidence in the Abbé’s deduc- 
tions. Certainly, it is high time that the 
long study and unwearying ardor he has 
devoted to the ancient history of our 
continent should be known and acknow- 
ledged by the reading public of our land. 


TRADE AND 


HE trade-record for 1867 is an un- 

favorable one. As a general fact, 
no money has been made the past year 
by importers, jobbers, and perhaps we 
may add retailers; or, in fact, by any 
considerable class of dealers who have 
carried large stocks. Sales have been 
limited, profits small, expenses large, 
depreciation of merchandise on hand 
heavy; and, taken together, the result 
shows a balance, probably in nine cases 
out of ten, upon the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

Auctioneers, brokers, agents—all that 
class of middlemen who hold nothing 
upon their own account and take no 
hazards—have secured their usual com- 
missions and charges, which, as they 
come out of the owners of the property 
disposed of, are the same to them, how- 
ever great the loss that may fall upon 
those who employ them. 

The manufacturing interest, as a 
whole, presents but a beggarly account 
for the past year. In woolens, results 


have been decidedly disastrous. But 
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few concerns have made anything, while 
most have lost severely. 

Some cotton mills have done a fair 
business, but, taken together, their pro- 
fits have been light, and although divi- 


dends may be declared by most of the - 


establishments engaged in the two great 
branches of industry mentioned, they 
will, to no small extent, be made from 
the accumulations of the previous years, 
rather than from the current profits of 
the year just closed. 

Ship-owners, as a general thing, have 
made little addition to their capital; 
while ship-building, a branch of business 
once extensive and profitable, has been 
nearly, we may almost say quite, anni- 
hilated. Of course, there are exceptions 
to these general statements. Merchants 
may have introduced or manufacturers 
have made some favorite styles of goods 
upon which a handsome profit has been 
realized, but such cases are always to be 
found, however dull and unpropitious the 
general condition of trade. 

Failures the past year have not been 
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numerous or heavy. There is a good 

‘reason for this. Both the mercantile and 
manufacturing interests made very large 
profits during the war and for the first 
year after the peace, so that they have 
on hand a great nominal amount of pro- 
perty, and are able to stand heavy losses ; 
but so far as their capital is invested 
in merchandise, it must be constantly 
melting away by the decline of prices, 
and in the final result must be largely 
diminished. At present, however, with 
the immense expansion of the currency, 
and the vast credit which the banks are 
able to give, there is little occasion for 
delinquency in meeting engagements. 
No debts in the present state of things 
are paid; they are merely canceled by 
exchanging the credit of the government, 
in the shape of greenbacks or the notes 
of the banks, for private obligations ; 
and hence, while the government has its 
promises in circulation, in various forms, 
to the amount of some four hundred and 
fifty million, and the circulation and de- 
posits of the banks amount to nine 
hundred million more, there is little ex- 
cuse for not discharging indebtedness ; in 
other words, transferring it from one 
party to another. 

The labor interest should be noticed 
when looking back on the past year. 
This we find much depressed. Wages, 
though higher than before the war, are 
much lower than merchandise and rents, 
and consequently the laborer must buy 
less commodities than formerly, and 
practice more self-denial. This is in- 
evitable, and is one reason of the re- 
duced demand for all articles except the 
absolute necessaries of life. Business is 
greatly depressed by this circumstance, 
since laborers constitute the greater part 
of the population of a country. 

But while every leading interest af the 
country is thus depressed, the crops, we 
are assured, have been large ; our facto- 
ries, we know, are as effective and more 

numerous than at any former period ; our 
people are as able and as much disposed 
_to labor; and even the waste occasioned 
by war has been nearly or quite restored 
by the natural increase of population, and 
an unparalleled immigration ; still, there 
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is a prevalent feeling of apprehension and 

distrust, a gloomy foreboding and unwil- 

lingness to enter upon any new industrial 

enterprise, or even to assume the ordinary - 
responsibilities of trade. Why is all 

this? There must be some cause, and a 

powerful one, to produce such results. 

What is it? Doubtless the false mone- 

tary system created by the war. Con- 

gress deemed it necessary to make the 

notes of the national treasury a legal 

tender. We do not stop to inquire 

whether this was necessary ; it is suffi- 

cient for our pressnt purpose that it was 

done. And what are the consequences 

to-day? It is two years and a half since 

the restoration of peace; the armies of 

the nation are disbanded; the brave men 

who composed them have returned to 

their accustomed industry; but the cur- 

rency, created as a war measure, still 

continues to be the foundation of our 
financial system. ‘This currency is de- 

fective, in that it has no element of value 

in it; and is a false standard, because 

enormously redundant, being, at the low- 

est calculation, more than twice the nor- 
mal amount required by the exchanges 

of the country. For these reasons it is 

greatly below par, worth in gold but 
seventy cents on the dollar. And yet it 
is the standard under which all our val- 

ues are created, and by which they are 
measured. Less efficient than the cur- 
rencies of other countries, the people who 
use it must lose all the difference between 
their own and the sound currencies of the 
countries with which they trade. They 
can neither make nor sell anything ad- 
vantageously. Every branch of industry 
must be crippled. Such is precisely the 
position of the United States to-day. Its 
commerce is disturbed, its industry par- 
alyzed ; and it is idle to expect any gen- 
eral improvement until a sound monetary 
system has been established. 

The remedy for all this is so apparent 
it scarce need be given: the currency 
must be gradually contracted until the 
standard of value is restored. Congress 
by its action impaired that standard, 
and alone can restore it. That this might 
easily and safely be done we need not 
doubt. Fortunately for us, we are not 
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called upon to take a leap in the dark or 
make an untried and doubtful experi- 
ment. A case is before us greatly re- 
sembling our own in its essential fea- 
tures. 


At the close of its great contest with 
Napoleon in 1815, the British nation had 
a debt of £865,000,000 sterling, equal to 
about $4,300,000,000. Its currency was 
an irredeemable one, which, during a war 
of some twenty years, had been at a dis- 
count of Io to 40 per cent. 

The cessation of warlike operations 
did not bring. a return to specie pay- 
ments, and the country went on for some 
four years with its depreciated currency. 
Every branch of industry languished. 
There was a general want of confidence, 
for all sensible men knew very well that 
no reliance could be placed upon a mon- 
etary and financial system which had no 
real basis of value. Consequently, there 
was a general indisposition to enter upon 
the legitimate operations of industry and 
‘trade. Parliament saw all this, and a bill 
was brought forward requiring the Bank 
of England to return to specie payments 
on the Ist of May, 1823. A strong op- 
position was made to the measure from 
various quarters. The whole banking 
interest vehemently opposed it, for its 
dividends would be diminished; the 
mercantile interests protested earnestly 
against it, for stocks on hand would de- 
cline in value ; and almost every depart- 
ment of trade, alarmed at the proposal, 
exerted its utmost influence to prevent 
the passage of a measure supposed to 
be so disastrous. But Sir Robert Peel, 
and the intelligent men with whom he 
was associated, were determined to free 
the country from the incubus that rested 
upon it, and the bill became a law on 
the 2d of July, 1819. 

And now for the result. The bank 
did not wait till 1823 to return to specie 
payments, but resumed at once, and the 
country in a short time was restored to 
a sound and prosperous condition. 


We may derive instruction and en- 
couragement from this scrap of. history. 
It shows us what parties opposed re- 
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sumption, and their motives for doing so, 
We see what a formidable opposition 
was raised, for, although every sensible 
man well knew that trade could never 
be sound and satisfactory until the spe- 
cie standard was secured, all dreaded 
the withdrawal of the superabundant 
circulation. And we learn, too, that, 
notwithstanding this array of opposition 
at the outset, the nation rejoiced at the 
accomplishment of a measure so indis- 
pensable to its prosperity. Such, no 
doubt, would be the result in our own 
case should Congress take efficient ac- 
tion in relation to this matter. 

The same parties will oppose contrac- 
tion here as in England ; the same clamor 
will be raised; the same predictions of 
ruin will be heard in all directions. And 
yet, when the thing is done, the country 
will heartily approve the act, and start 
off in a fresh career of prosperity. Re- 
sumption would not be as speedily ac- 
complished here as in England, because 
our currency is more expanded, and a 
longer period will be required. 

But the analogy between the condition 
of England in 1819 and the United States 
in 1867 is not perfect. There is this 
difference: In England it was only 
necessary that the leading men in Par- 
liament should be satisfied that the in- 
terests of the nation required resumption. 
If the Ministry were so convinced of this 
as to be willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of proposing the measure, it would 
be carried, no matter how unpopular with 
the classes interested in opposing it. 

The case here is widely different. It 
matters not what views the Secretary 
of the Treasury may entertain, nor how 
wise and expedient the course he would 
adopt ; unless he is heartily sustained by 
Congress, he is powerless. He is virtu- 
ally in the hands of a majority of that 
body, and Congress is in the hands of 
the people. No matter what their own 
private opinions, no matter how clearly 
they may see what the great interests of 
the nation demand, members of Congress 
will act according to what they believe 
to be the wishes of those who have 
elected them. Many, indeed, maintain, 
as a principle, that the representative is 
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bound to regard the wishes of his con- 
stituents; and the cases are rare in 
which a member is not too regardful of 
his popularity to be found acting in op- 
position to known views of the people 
of his district. 

Under these circumstances it is quite 
clear there can be little hope that any 
decisive action will be taken by Congress 
towards resumption until it is distinctly 
called for by the people. 

The idea that the country will return 
to a sound monetary condition by the 
mere lapse of time—by just floating on 
with the natural current of events—is 
absurd. Besides, if such a result were 
likely to be attained in some distant 
future, is it wise to keep the country in 
a depressed condition until the event be 
consummated by so tedious a process? 
Can we afford thus to sacrifice for an indefi- 
nite period the vital interests of the nation ? 

When the currency has been brought 
to par with gold, the national credit will 
be restored. When greenbacks can no 
longer be bought for 70 cents on the 
dollar, the national bonds will no longer 
be transferred to Europe at 30 per cent. 
discount, as they now are, in exchange 
for foreign products. If f// confidence 
were established, no more bonds would 
be sent abroad, for the good reason that 
they are all wanted at home for invest- 
ment. American 6 per cents. ought to 
be worth 20 per cent. premium in our 
own market zz go/d, and would be ina 
sound condition of the national finances. 
But no favorable result can be hoped for 
until the currency, by a gradual but effi- 
cient contraction, has been brought to 
the specie standard. 


The prospect, however, of a favorable 
Solution of our difficulties is unfortu- 
nately a dubious one. Congress has as- 
sembled, and on the first day of its ses- 
sion we hear of a proposal to withdraw 
from the Secretary of the Treasury the 
authority to contract the currency four 
millions per month ; and it is well un- 
derstood that a powerful effort is to be 
made to sanction a further issue of 
greenbacks to the amount of one hundred 
million dollars. 


Vo. I.—12 
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If the first of these measures is 
adopted, the result must be to hold the 
country in the unprosperous position in 
which it now is, without any chance for 
improvement. The present stagnation of 
business will continue, constantly grow- 
ing more and more disheartening. If 
we are to go still further in the down- 
ward road, if a large addition is to be 
made to our present inflated circulation, 
the consequences will be still more de- 
plorable. To stop the process of gradual 
contraction is sufficiently ominous of 
evil, but to open the floodgates of expan- 
sion is absolutely frightful. 

There is great danger, we apprehend, 
from information before us, that the most 
extreme views may find favor, and 
another hundred millions of paper money 
be issued. 

In view of such a contingency, let us 
look for a moment at the probable effects 
of the proposed measure. 

The new greenbacks would be paid 
out, doubtless, in discharge of seven- 
thirties or compound-interest notes. They 
will pass into the banks, where they will 
be loaned to customers: not needed at 
all for the legitimate purposes of trade, 
they will afford to speculators so much 
additional means for their operations. 
Gold will advance, how much no one can 
say, because the power of the Secretary _ 
of the Treasury, with his immense re- 
serve, is so great in the gold market that 
he can influence the premium to almost 
any extent he pleases; so that no one 
can tell at any given moment what the 
true value of gold is, as compared with 
the existing currency. Should the new 
issue, however, impair the national credit, 
as to some extent it certainly must, the 
rise of premium, despite all the efforts 
of the Secretary, may be large. 

Every sensible man, every intelligent 
financier, knows perfectly well that’ in- 
creasing the volume of irredeemable 
paper 22 time of peace is a step towards 
repudiation. It will be a manifestation 
of such utter ignorance of the laws of 
currency, or such a reckless disregard of 
them, as cannot fail to make a deep im- 
pression upon all that class of men, at 
home and abroad, whose confidence in the 
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national securities is most essential to 
the public credit. We need have no 
doubt on this point. None but the most 
ignorant and unreflecting can look upon 
such a proposal with any other feel- 
ings than those of deep anxiety. The 
speculator alone can have any com- 
placency whatever in a further enlarge- 
ment of a currency already oppressively 
redundant. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
practical operation of this: A capitalist 
has $10,000 in  seven-thirties. The 
government pays him off in the new issue. 
What will he do with his money? 

_He might invest the amount in a house 

or store, but he knows that if he does 
so, the building will cost him twice as 
much as it would have done in 1860, and 
that, when the specie standard is re- 
stored, he would be able to build with 
half the money; so he will not take this 
mode of investment if he can well avoid 
it. Will he be disposed to invest the 
amount in business? That is highly 
improbable, when depression is universal, 
and those who are in trade would be but 
too glad to get out. Will he enter the 
money market for the purchase of per- 
sonal securities “in the street?” Cer- 
tainly not, unless he is familiar with such 
operations, and disposed to take large 
risks with the hope of corresponding 
profits. Will he purchase stocks in 
banks, railroads, and the like? These 
he will find to be held at formidable 
premiums. Will he purchase national 
bonds? That will be a serious ques- 
tion, when quasi repudiation is rampant 
on every side, when men of high posi- 
tion are loudly proclaiming « ¢ha¢to bea 
dollar which Congress declares to be a 
dollar, whether made of paper, leather 
or tin; and a just one, too, for the dis- 
charge of all obligations.” But in 
whatever mode the capitalist invests his 
new greenbacks, they will pass into the 
banks, will be loaned out to the public, 
increase the circulating medium, and of 
course enhance prices. 

But the rise in prices which this extra 
issue occasions will not be uniform. It 
will take place mainly in those commodi- 
ties which are most safely monopolized 
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and held for a rise. Breadstuffs of all 
kinds will be, as they always have been, 
the favorite investment. They are indis- 
pensable: for them the demand is con- 
stant and imperative, so that, of all com- 
modities, these will be most raised in 
price. But dry goods in general will 
not be much raised by this. They can- 
not be monopolized; and the same is 
true of the great mass of all manufac- 
tured goods. The latter, therefore, es- 
pecially at the present moment, when 
production in every department is press- 
ing hard upon consumption, will be little 
if any raised in price by the proposed 
expansion of the currency. Particular 
articles in every line of trade will be 
seized upon, temporarily bought up, and 
so held as to command a large advance, 
but this will be quite exceptional to the 
general rule. 

The money market cannot be made 
permanently any easier by the additional 
greenbacks. Momentarily, until they 
are absorbed, money will be more plen- 
tiful; but as soon as they are once 
brought into circulation by the move- 
ments of the speculative classes, the 
demand for money will be not only as 
great, but greater in proportion to the 
quantity in existence, than before the 
addition. This doubtless seems para- 
doxical; nevertheless nothing is more 
certain. The philosophy of money, as 
well as the teachings of experience, 
shows that such must be the case. 

But the most important consideration 
is yet to be noticed, viz.: its effect upon 
the labor interest of the country. We 
have said that the great staples of life 
will be more raised in price than any 
other. These the laborer must have at 
whatever cost; but will his wages ad- 
vance in equal ratio? Certainly not. 
It is demonstrated beyond cavil that 
wages in general rise from ari inflation 
of the currency only about one-half as 
much as commodities. This has been 
shown most conspicuously within the 
last five years, even when there was the 
most pressing demand for labor, as in 
1864-5; and it will be still more pain- 
fully manifest when expansion has still 
further enhanced prices, while the de- 
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mand for labor has not proportionally in- 
creased, or has been actually dimin- 
ished. 

If, then, it appears that wages, in the 
present condition of our industry, not 
only will not advance in consequence of 
an enlargement of the currency, but 
actually decline from what they now are, 


while the necessaries of life will be en-. 


hanced in cost, what can the laborer do? 
This is the point at which the true re- 
sults of a further issue of governmental 
promises as money will be most fully 


realized. Expansion may be sport to: 


the speculative classes, but it is death 
to the laborer. He bears the full force 
of the blow, because while no one specu- 
lates in his wages, and thus enhances 
their natural rate, the great staples he 
consumes are made the special object of 
monopoly. He has no redress,no power 
to help himself: he may not even know the 
process by which he is oppressed, but his 
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wail of distress will be heard as never 
before. 

The laborer confers a value by his 
services, and is entitled’ to a value in 
return, not the promise of it. When- 
ever from any cause he fails to receive 
this, he is wronged, and in the present 
case so deeply wronged that whenever 
he becomes conscious of the manner in 
which the wrong is inflicted, he will 
claim redress, and obtain it. Until then 
he must suffer the consequences insepar- 
able from a false and pernicious mone- 
tary system. But he will not suffer 
alone: his interests are identified with 
all the great interests of society: his 
depression is the depression of manu- 
factures and trade in all their ramifica- 
tions. Every interest, therefore, whether 
industrial or financial, demands of Con- 
gress not only that no addition be made 
to the present currency, but that it be 
gradually reduced to its normal limit. 


THE COOK 


[* spite of the learned nonsense of 
philosophers and physiologists, from 
the days of Plato and Aristotle to the 
age of Darwin and Owen, not one of 
these worthies has succeeded in pro- 
pounding a definition of Man that will 


hold water. A reasoning animal, homo 
sapiens—a featherless biped—a talking 
mammalian—an improved baboon ;— 
these and many other equally unsatisfac- 
tory solutions of the problem have ap- 
peared under the patronage of great 
names, whilst the far simpler, more phi- 
losophical and profound, as well as com- 
prehensive, formula—man is a cooking 
animal—can boast of no higher parent- 
age than Dr. Johnson’s biographer and 
toady. Yet Boswell’s definition is the 
only one which will stand the test of crit- 
icism, and which marks with clearness 
and scientific precision man’s true place 
in creation. Homo sapiens, forsooth ! 
As if the dog did not possess observa- 
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tion, memory, imagination even, as well 
as the power of drawing conclusions ! 
As if we had many architects who could 
match the spider and the bee, or many 
generals whose engineering operations 
would compare favorably with those of 
the beaver, the mole, or the ant! And 
as to the power of speech, although no 
asinine Webster or elephantine Johnson 
has favored us as yet with his vocabulary, 
when the claims of the parrot and those 
of the modern stump-orator are fairly 
considered, will the palm of eloquence 
be awarded to the latter? Is the nasal 
rant of the sensational preacher more 
pleasing than the mellifluous braying of 
his long-eared rival? Homo coguens, 
then, is the word: let all future writers 
on Zoology “overhaul their catechism 
for that chapter,” and, as Captain Cuttle 
sagaciously recommends, “when found, 
make a note of it.” 

But it is not alone as drawing the 
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dividing line between men and brutes 
that the noble art of cookery claims the 
respect of philosophers. Montesquieu, 
and after him the late Mr. Buckle and 
Professor Draper, have written learnedly 
and eloquently upon the influence of 
climate on the physical and intellectual 
development of mankind. With great 
respect for those eminent, though prob- 
ably dyspeptic individuals, we beg leave 
to suggest that with better-regulated di- 
gestive organs, and (consequently) more 
unclouded brains, they could not have 
overlooked the far more important part 
played by the cook in history. «The 
destiny of nations,” says the author of 
the Physiology of Taste, «depends on 
the manner in which they feed.” Where 
shall we find a truer picture of the over- 
grown power and the gigantic corruption 
of Imperial Rome than in the profusion, 
extravagance and Oriental luxury of the 
banquets of Vitellius, Nero and Helio- 
gabalus? What is more emblematic of 
the gay, versatile, ingenious and mercu- 
rial genius of the French people than 
their elegant, artistic, and at once zmagi- 
native and scientific cuésine? What 
more typical of John Bull’s combined 
stolidity and solidity than his traditional 
roast beef and plum-pudding? The go- 
a-head disposition, the restless energy, 
the impatient impulsiveness of our own 
—countrymen appear but too plainly in 
their lightning style of cooking and eat- 
ing ; while the chronic revolutionary hab- 
its of our Spanish-American neighbors 
may be traced to their atrociously high- 
seasoned national diet. Had our good 
friend Louis Napoleon despatched to Mex- 
ico a regiment of French cooks, instead 
of an Austrian Archduke, backed by his 
Zouaves and Chasseurs, his benevolent 
wish to regenerate that ill-fed republic 
would have been carried out without spill- 
ing a single drop of Auman blood, and he 
would have been spared the humiliation 
of failure, as well as the responsibility 
for the terrible tragedy of Queretaro. 
An eminent French judge once re- 
marked to the great astronomer Laplace, 
that he looked upon the invention of a 
new dish as a far more interesting event 
for humanity than the discovery of a new 
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star, inasmuch as we already had stars 
enough and to spare, but we could never 
have too many dishes ; and that he should 
never regard the sciences as sufficiently 
honored or adequately represented in 
France until he saw a cook in the first 
class of the Institute. The learned pres- 
ident was right; and although Laplace 


and his colleagues failed to adopt his! 


suggestion, we still hold to the opinion 
that he to whom, above all others, we 
owe the preservation of “a sound mind 
in a healthy body” should take prece- 
dence of the professors of every other 
branch of purely human knowledge. © 

«“ Dinner,” said Dr. Johnson, «is the 


“most important occurrence of every 


day ;” and that great moralist never 
concealed his contempt for those people 
“who have a foolish way of not mind- 
ing, or pretending not to mind, what they 
eat.” 

A foppish nobleman, who saw Des- 
cartes enjoying himself at the table, hav- 
ing expressed his astonishment that a 
philosopher should exhibit such fondness 
for good cheer, got this answer for his 
pains: “And pray, my lord, did you 
think that good things were only made 
for fools ?” 

«“ Tell me what thou eatest,” said an- 
other philosopher, «and I will tell thee 
who thou art.” Our temper, our health, 
our capacity for labor, mental as well as 
physical, are all in the keeping of our 
cook, who may be said to perform for 
us, by his chemical manipulations and 
mixtures, the first and most important 
process of digestion. “C'est la soupe 
gui fait le soldat—no good soldier with- 
out his soup,” was a favorite maxim of 
the first Napoleon; and he devoted 
many days to the study of improvements 
in camp-kettles. Had that great man 
paid as much attention to his own qt 
as he did to that of his soldiers, he 
might have remained to the hour of his 
death the crowned arbiter of Europe. 
It is well known that the Russian army 
narrowly escaped annihilation at Boro- 
dino, and had Napoleon then made a 
proper use of his reserves, the retreat — 
from Moscow and all its attendant dis- 
asters would have been avoided. Again, 
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at Leipsic, he might at one time have 
crushed the Allied armies and broken 
up the last coalition formed against him. 
On both occasions, owing to ill-prepared 
food—which he had, besides, an unfor- 
nate habit of do/tinmg—he was not Aim- 
self, his faculties being paralyzed by 
indigestion, and he failed to push his 
advantages—as he most unquestionably 
would have done after a rational dinner— 
at the right time and to the utmost ex- 
tent. His victory of Dresden also was 
marred by a shoulder of mutton stuffed 
with onions, of which nasty and unsci- 
entific yago#t he partook too freely dur- 
ing the battle. Had Napoleon united 
in his own person, and in an equal de- 
gree, the gastronomic and the military 
genius, what a record he would have 
left in history, ifstead of dying at St. 
Helena of the combined effects of dis- 
appointed ambition and the execrable 
fare provided for him by Sir Hudson 
Lowe ! 

Hunger—that “benéficent and terri- 
ble instinct ”—is the grand motive-power 
of humanity, the parent of all improve- 
ments, inventions—in a word, of civil- 
ization itself. But for the necessity of 
satisfying that most exacting and tyran- 
nical of all masters, the vast majority of 
mankind would absolutely refuse to work, 
and go on a grand perennial strike. 
Where is it that man has shown the 
least capacity for improvement? In 
those very regions where, under a con- 
stantly genial sky, the earth brings forth 
with spontaneous abundance vegetables 
and fruits requiring little or no prepa- 
ration to minister to his daily wants. 
Whilst cookery and its attendant arts 
and sciences flourish in less-favored 
zones, it can only be said to exist in its 
rudest and most elementary form among 

denizens of tropical lands ; hence the 
inferior position they occupy in the scale 
of progressive humanity. 

One of the most startling evidences 
of the unphilosophical spirit in which 
history has heretofore been written, is 
its brief, meagre and unsatisfactory treat- 
ment of a subject of such véta/ import- 


ance as the Rise and Progress of Cook- | 


ery. We are made familiar with the 
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sayings and doings of the most con- 
temptible tyrants, whilst we know next 
to nothing of the benefactors of mankind 
who lighted up for posterity the beacon- 
fires of culinary knowledge. The butch- 
eries of warriors and conquerors are 
chronicled with painful vividness, cele- 
brated in song and embalmed in undy- 
ing rhetoric; but the enduring achieve- 
ments of the conquerors of the kitchen, 
whose hands were never stained with 
the blood of their fellow-men, and to 


_whom we owe a larger debt of gratitude 


and admiration than to all the heroes of 
history and romance combined, are passed 
by in disdainful silence. Had the bar- 
barian hordes from the North, under 
whose successive waves of invasion the 
arts and the civilization of Greece and 
Rome were buried, or the fanatical Mos- 
lem who committed to the flames the 
accumulated treasures of the Alexan- 
drian Library, spared at least the price- 
less work of Archestratus, the Homer 
of the kitchen, or the learned culinary 


‘treatises of Mithzecus, Parmenon of 


Rhodes, Artemidorus, Mnesitheus of 
Athens, Heraclides of Tarentum, Am- 
bius, Licinius, C. Matius, the friend of 
Cicero and Cesar, and: last, but not 
least, the lost book of the elder Apicius, 
De irritamentis gule, what centuries of 
groping in the dark, and what severe 
trials of their stomachs, our ancestors 
might have been spared ! 

As the matter now stands, next to the 
Old Testament, whose notices of the 
subject are necessarily brief, we can 
only glean from the writings of Grecian 
and Roman authors such scanty informa- 
tion as may be collected in broken and 
disjointed fragments. That the Egypt- 
ian cookery had attained some degree 
of perfection, is demonstrated by the 
numerous tokens of a high state of civi- 
lization they have left behind them, as 
well as by the perpetual hankering of 
the Israelites for the “flesh-pots of 
Egypt” after their escape from bondage. 
Ducks, round loaves, biscuits and cakes 
are found in the Egyptian tombs, and 
we are told by Herodotus that they had 
a contrivance for the artificial hatching 
of eggs in ovens. The Assyrian, Baby- 
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lonian and Persian banquets were noted 
for their magnificence; but not having 
been favored with one of the menus of 
Sardanapalus, or even with the bill of 
fare of Belshazzar’s feast, we can only 
form a very general idea of the luxury 
and sumptuousness of these ancient 
orgies. 

While the Greeks were a wandering, 
acorn-feeding tribe, a Phoenician cook 
of the king of Sidon, having quarreled 
with his employer, was discharged, and 
came over to Thebes in Beotia. It 
was to this discarded cook, named Cad- 
mus, that the Hellenic tribes owed their 
first introduction to the mysteries of 
cookery and alphabetical writing. This 
Cadmus was the grandfather of Bacchus, 
the jolly god—a fact which illustrates 
the universally recognized connection 
between good eating and drinking, as 
well as the ancient relationship of gas- 
tronomy and letters. 

The Athenians of old, like the 
French, who of all the modern nations 
most closely resemble them, had the 
name of producing the best culinary 
artists of their time, a reputation which 
extended to their descendants in Italy— 
Sicule dapes being a proverbial phrase 
of the Roman epicures, who employed 
Sicilian cooks in preference to all others. 
Among the lost books of the ancients, 
one of the most precious must have 
been the poem of Archestratus, the 
friend of Pericles, who is said by Athe- 
nzus to have explored the earth and the 
ocean, #o¢ to inquire into the manners 
and customs of other nations—as to 
which he considered it useless to inform 
ourselves, since we cannot change them 
—but to seek for their most savory 
productions, and to confer with the 
culinary artists of every clime in order 
to learn their most valuable receipts. 
His poem is pronounced by Athenzus a 
perfect treasure of science—« every verse 
a precept.” 

Of the Lacedemonian fare the less 
said the better, and we are disposed to 
agree with the Sybarite who, after tasting 
their black broth, remarked that he no 
longer wondered why the Spartans 
courted death in battle, seeing that such 


[January, 


a fate was far preferable to life with such 
broth ! ‘ 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that 
while the Athenians, those accomplished 
gastronomers, could boast of the greatest 
poets, painters, sculptors, dramatists, 
historians, philosophers and cooks the 
world had ever seen, the uncultivated 
palate of the Lacedemonians should 
have paralyzed their intellect, and been 
one of the principal causés of the 
lamentable inferiority exhibited by them 
in everything but war. 

Although the Homeric poems were 
composed long before the golden age of 
the Athenian cuzsine, they contain not a 
few gastronomical passages of a rude 
but genuine and hearty character, indi- 
cating that the great bard of antiquity 
had prophetic glimpses’ of a better time 
to come. Pindar and all the lyric poets 
are full of the subject, and we know that 
Socrates and his disciples were fond of 
discussing philosophical topics around a 
well-furnished board. The great satirist, 


. Aristophanes, absolutely revels in culi- 


nary descriptions. In a fragment of one 
of the old Greek comedies a cook is in- 


.troduced, who boasts of cooking a fish 


so exquisitely that it returned him ad- 
miring and grateful looks from the fry- 


-ing-pan! The same personage claims 


to have discovered the principle of im- 
mortality, inasmuch as the odor of his 
dishes can recall the dead to life. 

In Plautus, Ballio hires a cook who 
avers that “Jove himself dines on the 
odor of his dishes.” Ballio asks him 
how Jupiter dines when he (the cook) is 
out of place? 3 

«He goes to bed hungry,” majestically 
replies the cook. 

In spite, however, of the self-glori- 
fication of these ancient boasters, it is 
the opinion. of the learned Leclerc, afro- 
pos of the work of Ceelius Apicius, De 
re coguinarid, “that it contains receipts 
for extraordinary dishes which could not 


fail to ruin the stomach and burn up the - 


blood.” This criticism, we take it for 
granted, is intended to apply exclusively 
to the Roman cuzsine, of which Caréme, 
the highest authority on such matters, 


‘says that “in spite of the extravagant 
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encomiums it has received, the splendid | or Liverpool, with all its inhabitants, 


kitchen of the Romans was radically 
bad and horribly heavy.” Few persons 
in our day would like to sit down to an 
entertainment after the manner of the 
ancients, similar to that described by 
Smollett in « Peregrine Pickle,” of which 
a soup made of parsley, pennyroyal, 
cheese, pine-tops, honey, vinegar, brine, 
eggs, cucumbers, onions and hen-livers, 
and pies of dormice, liquored with syrup 
of white poppies, and pork baked in 
honey, were leading attractions. Your 
modern Lucullus does not feel under 
the obligation of regaling you with the 
tongues of five hundred nightingales and 
peacocks ; and if asses and puppies are 
occasionally to be seen at our tables, 
they do not as a rule make their appear- 
ance there as dishes. 

Caréme praises the Roman maitres 
a’ hétel for the elegance and the artistic 
taste they displayed in the arrangement 
and decoration of their tables, but he 
reproaches them for “sacrificing too 
much” to sugars, fruits and flowers. 
One of the causes of their inferiority to 


the moderns was the want of the tropi-. 


cal spices and the scientific sauces which 
enter so largely into the manipulations 
of the latter. “The characteristic of 
ancient cookery,” says the great pro- 
fessor, “was profusion; that of the 
modern is delicacy and refinement. The 
barbarians who destroyed the Roman 
Empire put out at once the light of 
science and the fire of cookery; and 
when there is no more cudsine in the 
world,” he pathetically adds, “there is 
no more literature, no more social unity !” 

Whatever we may think of the culinary 
artists of that period, it cannot be dis- 
puted that their merits were very highly 
appreciated by their contemporaries, and 
that a cook whose salarium exceeded 
four thousand dollars a year must have 
been held to be “worth his salt.” Who 
has not read of that lucky artist to whom 
Mark Anthony presented a whole #x- 
nicipium, or corporate town, as a reward 


- for a repast which had pleased Cleopa- 


tra? Alas, for the modern artist! He 
can hope for no such reward! Fancy 
Queen Victoria bestowing Birmingham 


on a Ude or a Soyer, or Andrew John- 
son conveying Baltimore or Philadelphia 
to his chef de cuisine! Didn’t Lucullus 
pay five thousand dollars for a little din- 
ner for three—himself, Cassar and Pom- 
pey? and was not the daily marketing 
allowance of Vitellius’ purveyor fifteen 
thousand dollars? If Seneca is to be 
trusted, Apicius spent sixty millions of 
sestertii on his table, and finding that 
he had only the paltry sum of ten mil- 
lions left, committed suicide for fear of 
dying of hunger. 

One of the most extraordinary condi- 
ments of the ancients was the garum, 
which was obtained by macerating in 
strong brine the putrifying entrails of 
fish. Apicius recommended a mixture 
of salt, pepper, ginger, thyme, celery, 
rocket, aniseed, lamoni, marjoram, thistle, 
spikenard, parsley and hyssop as a cure 
for the effects of a too heavy dinner 
As a modern commentator justly re- 
marks, they who could digest the remedy 
need not have been afraid of the dinner. 

We find in Macrobius the bill of fare 
of a supper given by Lentulus, the first 
course consisting of sea hedgehogs, raw 
oysters and asparagus; the second, of 
fowls, oysters, shell-fish, dates, becca- 
ficoes, roebuck and wild boar. The third 
course introduced a wild boar’s head, 
ducks, river birds, leverets, fowls and 
Ancona cakes. Dinner with the Ro- 
mans was a mere lunch, consisting of 
cuttle-fish, dormice, polypi and hedge- 
hogs, garnished with assafcetida and igus- 
ticum. The cana or supper was the 
grand achievement of the Roman cook, 
and earth, sea and sky were ransacked 
for their rarest and most expensive pro- 
ductions, in order to tickle the palate of 
men who invoked the aid of emetics to 
stimulate their appetite. 

During the ages of darkness and ig- 
norance which followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the fire of cookery, like 
the lamp of learning, found a sacred 
asylum in the monasteries of Southern 
Europe. From the obscurity of the 
cloister it emerged again into the light 
of day at the great revival of Literature 
and Art which took place in Italy at 
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the dawn of modern history. Kings, 
popes, cardinals and merchant princes 
became the munificent patrons of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Cookery and Poetry. It 
was to testify his approbation of a dinner 
set before him during Lent that Leo X 
bestowed on his favorite cook the appel- 
lation of “Jack of Lent”—Fean de Ca- 
vréme—a name destined to achieve im- 
mortality in the person of one of his de- 
scendants, the famous Antoine Caréme, 
the cook of George IV, Talleyrand and 
Rothschild, whose magnum opus, L’ Art 
du Cuisinier au Siecle 
(The Art of French Cookery in the Nine- 
teenth Century), will be classed by a 
grateful posterity with Bacon’s Movum 
Organon and Newton’s Principia. Pe- 
trarch, Boccacio, Leonardo da Vinci, Mi- 
chael Angelo, were distinguished gour- 
jmands, and the culinary achievements 
of Raffaello were deemed not unworthy 
of the masterpieces of his easel, as in our 
own day the celebrated Alexandre Dumas 
is said to dish up with equal felicity and 
success a story and a sauce, a dinner 
and a drama, and to produce sa/mis and 
sautés not inferior in fascination to his 
Mousquetaires and Monte Christo. 
France is indebted to Catherine de 
Médicis for the introduction of the re- 
vived Italian school of cookery, and this 
should go far to mitigate the horror in 
which her memory is otherwise very 
justly held. Having found its most con- 
genial soil, the tree of culinary knowledge 
struck deep root and flourished luxuri- 
antly under the reign of the Valois and 
of Henry IV. From that period to the 
present time, the literature of the kitchen 
and all its great names are almost exclu- 
sively French. The earliest cookery 
book that we know of, however, was 
written in the Spanish language, in 1390 
—a fact which is readily explained when 
we recollect that this was for Spain a 
period of unexampled prosperity and 
greatness. Under Louis XIV, of France, 
cookery became a recognized power in 
the state, and partook of the luxury and 
splendor of the court of the Grand 
Monargue. The memory of Vatel, the 
Decius of the kitchen, who killed him- 


self because at a dinner given by the 


(January, 


Prince de Condé, his employer, to the 
king, the fish he had ordered did not 
arrive in time, has been immortalized by 
Madame de Sévigné in one of her most 
eloquent letters. The misplaced heroism 
of Vatel, we are glad to say, has not 
been imitated by any of his successors ; 
and it is the judgment of Caréme that 
the failure which occasioned his death 
could never have happened to a truly 
great cook, “who always has splendid 
and imposing reserves” provided against 
all emergencies. 

« After all that has been said of Vatel,” 
adds the oracle of cookery, “he had 
only a mind deeply intent on his subject: 
you but see in him the conscientious 
man of duty and etiquette. His death 
astonishes, but does not melt you, for 
he had not reached the highest elevation 
of his art.” Caréme censures the cook- 
ery of that period as “wanting in deli- 
cate sensualism ;” but he acknowledges 
that the art made great progress under 
the Régent d’ Orléans and Louis XV, 
who bestowed the cordon bleu on Mad- 
ame Du Barry’s female cook, whence 
the name still applied in France to all 
distinguished artists of the weaker sex. 
The fain de Orléans was the invention 
of the Regent, and the filets de lapereau 
a la Berry of his witty and naughty 
daughter, the Duchess de Berry. Mar- 
shal de Richelieu stood sponsor for the 
Mayonnaise, and the cételettes a la Sou- 
bise were devised by Bertrand, the Prince 
de Soubise’s mattre d’ hétel, of whom 
the following anecdote is related: The 
Prince de Soubise had ordered a supper 
for a numerous party of guests, and 
commanded Bertrand to draw up an es- 
timate of the cost of the intended feast. 
The maitre da’ hétel presented himself 
with his bill, and the first article on 
which the prince cast his eyes was fifty 
hams. 

«“ What, Bertrand !” said the astonish- 
ed nobleman, “you surely are not in 
earnest! Fifty hams! Do you wish to 
treat my whole regiment ?” :; 

«“ No, mon prince ; only one of those 
hams will appear on the table, but I 
require the other forty-nine for my 
flavoring, whitening, garnishing, etc. etc.” 
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« Bertrand, you are robbing me. This 
item shall not pass.” 

« Ah! monseigneur,” said the artist 
with rising indignation, “you do not 
know our resources. Do but say the 
word, and I shall dissolve those fifty 
hams to which you object so much into 
a little vial not bigger than my thumb!” 
The prince laughed, and the charge was 
allowed. 

The second half of the eighteenth 
century was a glorious era for gastrono- 
my. Paris became the great intellectual 
centre, the gay arena where brilliant con- 
versation and elegant manners ruled 
supreme, and where the nobles, the addés, 
the encyclopedists, the wits and the 
literary Bohemians of France and of 
Europe delighted to assemble on a foot- 
ing of social equality in the parlors of 
those charming women who, as Sydney 
Smith describes them, “violated all the 
common duties of life, and gave very 
pleasant little suppers,” whilst the great 
revolutionary earthquake was preparing 
which was destined to engulf them all. 
When the explosion took place, good 
cookery came very near disappearing 
with the traditions of the Ancien Ré- 
gime and the old monarchy. The fierce 
Terrorists of ’93 cared nothing for 
recherché dinners, and had not their 


career been cut short by Bonaparte on 


his return from Egypt, the glory of the 
French kitchen would have departed for 
ever. “A few years more of the rule 
of these Goths and Vandals,” said a con- 
temporary epicure, “and the receipt for 
fricasséed chicken would have been lost!” 

Under the Empire, and thanks to the 
enlightened patronage of Talleyrand and 
Cambaceres, the achievements of the 
Laguipierres, the Méots, the Beauvilliers, 
the Roberts, the Verys, the Philippes and 
the Carémes carried the French cuisine 
to the apogee of its glory. More fortun- 
ate than their imperial master, these men 
of genius, after subduing all Europe by 
their sauces and ragotts, and even per- 
manently invading /a perfide Albion, 
succeeded in preserving all the conquests 
they had made, and, victorious on a 
thousand fields, never met witha Leipsic 
or a Waterloo. 

Vor. I.—13 


‘more glory !” 
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The same extraordinary combination 
of qualities which makes the great 
general is also required to constitute a 
great cook. Clear, cool and collected 
under fire, a complete master of all the 
stratagems, means and appliances of his 
art, and ‘possessing in an equal degree 
fertility of resources and the power of 
rapid combination—ever guarded on his 
«flanks”——unassailable in his « removes” 
—impregnable in his “reserves,” and 
all but irresistible in his entreés and 
entremets, the perfect maitre ad’ hétel 
must above all be animated by that 
noble thirst for glory and renown with- 
out which nothing truly great is ever 
achieved. “Pastry,” said the famous 
Laguipierre, “is very difficult and dan- 
gerous to our health ; hence the profes- 
sion should be highly honored, for it is 
indeed a perpetual battle!” Caréme 
prepared himself for his great culinary 
exploits by reading a few cantos of the 
Iliad. «The fumes of charcoal are kill- 
ing us,” he was wont to exclaim; “but 
what matters it? Fewer years, and 
In the same elevated 
spirit of devotion to the dignity of his 
calling, Julien, the cook’ of the late 
Marquis of Wellesley, left the service of 
that nobleman, although an increased 
salary was offered to him, because his 
dinners had been kept several times 
waiting, owing to the pressure of the 
public business which detained his mas- 
ter (then one of his Majesty’s ministers) 
longer than usual at the War office. 
Another disgusted Parisian artist refused 
to remain with the Duke of Richmond, 
after his appointment as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, when he discovered that 
there was no opera in Dublin. 

M. de Béchamel, the maitre d* hétel 
of Louis XIV, for ever immortalized 
himself by the invention of a sauce, of 
which he truly remarked, as he sat his 
masterpiece, the Turbot a la Béchamel, 
before the Grand Monarque: «With 
such a sauce, I would cheerfully under- 
take to make your Majesty eat your own 
grandfather.” 

A more pleasing, though not so extra- 
ordinary spectacle, took place at the hos- 
pitable mansion of Cardinal Fesch, the 
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uncle of Napoleon, and «Primate of 
Gaul” under his great nephew. The 
Cardinal had been presented with two 
turbots of enormous size, and as he ex- 
pected at dinner several of the high dig- 
nitaries of the Catholic Church, he was 
naturally anxious to make the most of 
the extraordinary gift. On consulting 
with his chef de cuisine—an artist of 
great talent and brilliant imagination— 
his Eminence was strongly urged to 
avoid such a solecism as the unheard-of 
meeting of two turbots at the same board. 
«Rest assured, however,” added the 
chef, “that the service of your Eminence 
shall not be disgraced by such a ridicu- 
lous exhibition; but if’ you will leave 
it to me, the turbots will both appear at 
the proper time, and receive all the hon- 
ors to which they are entitled.” The 
guests arrive, dinner is announced, 
and, immediately after the soup, one of 
the turbots is placed upon the table, 
where its magnitude and beauty elicit 
universal praise and unbounded gastro- 
nomic enthusiasm. At this moment the 
maitre d’hétel comes forward and orders 
two of the waiters to carry the dish to 
the side-table, in order to serve it to the 
company; but on the way one of the 
valets staggers and drops upon the floor, 
carrying the dish and its precious freight 
along with him. Consternation and dis- 
may are at once depicted in every face ; 
each reverend guest is mournfully de- 
ploring the fatal accident, when the illus- 
trious chef, turning towards the door, 
exclaims in a calm voice and with a 
majestic wave of his napkin, “ Bring in 
another one!” whereupon the twin mon- 
ster of the deep makes his appearance, 
and the desired effect is produced. 

If we are not mistaken, it was Cardinal 
Fesch who, having won a wager from 


[JANUARY, 


one of his vicars, and being kept rather 
long waiting for the truffled turkey his 
subordinate had forfeited, reminded him 
one day of the circumstance. «Mon- 
seigneur,” replied the delinquent Abbé, 
«“T would have sent it to you before this 
but for the fact that the truffles are not 
good this year.” «Bah! bah!” ejacu- 
lated the prelate ; “that’s only a false 
report which has been spread by the 
turkeys !” 

It will, perhaps, seem strange to many 
that we should close this desultory sketch 
without devoting some pages to the 
American cuésine. Our apology shall 
be brief. Among the many valuable 
receipts contained in Mrs. Glasse’s well- 
known book, there is one to make a hare- 
stew which commences thus: “ First 
catch your hare. .” Now, inasmuch 
as in the course of a tolerably long life 
we have not yet succeeded in “catch- 
ing” an American cook—meaning there- 
by one whose concoctions, vagoté¢s and 
preparations were not imitations, more 
or less successful, of Gallic, British or 
Teutonic prototypes ;—one who had the 
genius to conceive and the dexterity to 
execute something new, original and racy 
of our soil, climate and social habits ; and 
inasmuch as our American women, by 
whom alone can such a result be achieved, 
are now content-to leave the whole sub- 
ject in the inexperienced hands of the 
fair but clumsy daughters of Erin and 
Germania, or of the dusky Abigails whose 
ancestry may be traced to Congo and 
Timbuctoo,—we prefer to bide our own 
time and wait for that COOKERY OF 
THE Future, the revelation whereof 
will doubtless be granted to that happy 
generation which is also destined to be- 
hold the abolition of pauperism and the 
disappearance of venal politicians 
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MY DESTINY. 


With yearning heart I wait 

; Without the golden gate 

That leads into the realms of Poesy ; 
Wide lie the lands and fair 
Beneath th’ enchanted air: 

Alas! there is no entrance there for me. 


Not at my touch unfold 
The mystic gates of gold, 
Yet through their jeweled bars strange splendors glow: 
Without are care and strife, 
Within, the fairer life, 
And bay-crowned forms pass singing as they go. 


Some sing, and Joy appears 
More glad for what she hears; 
From others’ song Grief learns a sadder moan. 
Some go in strange rapt guise 
With gaze that seeks the skies ; 
Some seek the crowd, and others sit alone. 


O wondrous realm and fair! 
There Dante dwells, and there 
Goethe and Schiller wander hand in hand; 
There Milton’s sightless eyes 
Unsealed behold the skies— 
There Shakespeare reigns the monarch of the land. 


There exiled Hugo’s heart 
Forgets in song its smart, 
And shapes new glories from its endless pain ; 
There Longfellow’s pure line 
Learns cadences divine, 
And fair dead Browning lives and sings again. 


But I—in vain I knock, 
I cannot ope the lock; 
Hopeless I stand and hopelessly I wait: 
Yet many ne’er behold 
That mystic gate of gold; 
How blest am I to stand without the gate’ 


Although I ne’er may win 
The right to enter in 
To thy bright kingdom, Immortality ! 
Yet to my raptured eyes 
Are giv’n its shining skies, 
The light, the loveliness of Poesy. 
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To me, to me belong 
The singers and the song, 

The wondrous visions from the fair Past sent; 
And though I ne’er may stand 
Within th’ enchanted land, 

My eyes behold it, and I am content. 
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HO has not felt and expressed 
the wish contained in the child’s 
couplet— 


“T’d leave the world and climb a tree, 
And pull the tree up after me?” 


I felt just in this way. I had been 
having some losses in business; I was 
perplexed and care-worn. In going down 
Broadway every face I met seemed as 
anxious and care-worn as my own, and 
my spirits so weighed down my energies 
that I felt, unless I had some relaxation, 
I could transact no business successfully. 
Just at this time I received an invitation 
from an old friend in St. Augustine to 
visit him. I would go; the very thought 
of the ancient and quiet city was re- 
freshing tome. Having no family to con- 
sult or arrange for, and only my old bach- 
elor self to take care of, I could be ready 
by the next steamer. I must, however, 
have a few old friends for a quiet supper 
the night before I left, that I might have 
some parting good wishes to cheer me 
on my way. 

My friends each had their little speech 
to make on the subject of my going; 
and, strangely enough, all of them said 
that St. Augustine was the place of all 
others that they most desired to visit. 
One or two wanted to know the pros- 
pects for purchasing a winter residence 
there. 

«I consider, sir,” said my friend Biggs, 
in his oracular way, “that you are making 
a visit to a place of more interest than 
any spot this continent contains. Here 
was Christianity first planted; here per- 
ished the first Christian martyr in Ame- 


rica; here was held the ancient Spanish 
colonial court, with its ‘lords and ladies 
of high degree ;’ and they tell me the 
buildings still remain that once echoed 
to the tread of knights in armor three 
hundred years ago. Here, sir, is now a 
foreign city, at this day, with a foreign 
language and customs, in the possession 
of our great Yankee nation. It is a 
wonder, sir, a great wonder! We keep 
it to show to our sneering European 
visitors, who say that we have no past— 
that we are the parvenu of nations. It 
has its ancient story, which it has pre- 
served in an unaltered state of perfect 
torpidity.” 

Biggs is seemingly so well posted, I 
venture quietly to ask if he has ever 
been there. 

“ No, sir, no! but the history of that 
city has been well written—graphically 
written, sir—by a historian who, though 
his work is short, deserves to have his 
descriptive powers compared to Prescott. 
I allude to the History and Antiquities 
of St. Augustine, by Mr. George Fair- 
banks, formerly of New York. The 
work is now out of print, but it is one 
that the world should not willingly let 
die.” 

I meekly confess my ignorance of the 
work in question and my desire to read 
it, which, of course, as it is out of print, 
I cannot gratify. 

My friend Jones thinks I have been 
worsted in some way, though it would 
be difficult to tell exactly how, as I had 
not attacked St. Augustine; but the 
triumphant tone of Biggs’ laudation set 
me up in the position of a defeated op- 
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ponent; so he kindly comes to my aid 
and says: 

«But, Biggs, there is no life in the 
place, as far as I have understood—no 
commerce, no manufactures, no business, 
and it leads to nowhere. In all Uncle 
Sam’s lazy, convalescing body, after his 
late mighty sickness and terrible vene- 
section, there is no place harder to rub 
some little circulation and life into than 
St. Augustine. I say, it is the very 
numbest spot. There must -be a curse 
upon it: the old Huguenots that were 
murdered there, after they surrendered, 
or perhaps the Inquisition itself, that 
held its victims in the dungeons of the 
old Fort, may have blighted it for all 
ages to come. A town remarkable for 
its healthfulness, in the United States, 
to go on slowly but steadily decreasing 
in population for two hundred years !” 

Biggs triumphantly answers that it 
has not been in the United States for 
two hundred years; the purchase was 
made in 1808 ; and then adds the crush- 
ing comment: “I suppose, sir, you would 
say that the fossil stone marked with the 
footprint of the Iguanodon was inferior 
to a living grasshopper, because it had 
no life, no activity.” Jones was silenced, 
but my friend Cowles, who is somewhat 
addicted to preserving beetles, said, 
«Speaking of grasshoppers, he had heard 
that there were pink ones in Florida, 
and would I bring him a specimen ?” 

I pass over my journey from New 
York to Savannah by steamer, from 
Savannah by a sea-going steamer to 
Picolata, on the St. John’s River, which 
is the regular way of going to St. Au- 
gustine. The eighteen-mile ride from 
this place, which contains three houses, 
to St. Augustine, is accomplished by two 
or three primitive-looking stages, two or 
three times a week. The drive might 
have been pleasant if the stage had had 
easier springs, and the slow horses had 
dragged it through the deep sand a little 
faster. However, there was some com- 
pensation in the exquisite beauty of the 
afternoon sky, the balmy air heavy with 
jessamine odor, and the majestic, sparse 
pine trees. There were no other trees 
for the greater part of the way: the 


undergrowth was the saw palmetto and 
Spanish bayonet, belonging to the same 
natural family as our Adam-and-Eve’s- 
thread-and-needle. There were, how- 
ever, occasional shallow streams that we 
crossed, whose track was marked by 
dense, tangled vegetation of many kinds. 
There is a species of magnolia called 
“red bay,” that stains these waters of a 
deep red, and makes them brackish and 
unfit even for animals. It may be the 
poisonous nature of this vegetation that 
gives the woodcutters in these streams 
the painful and irritating eruption they 
are said to suffer from: it is here called 
“sand itch.” I have never seen the 
same effect produced by the water of 
pure streams. Our ride lasted four 
hours, and the afternoon faded, zo¢ into 
twilight, for there is no twilight here, but 
the sun went down, and the moon came 
out as clear as though it had been mid- 
night. There is a vividness about these 
Florida moons that has to be seen to 
be realized. The effect on this night, 
and on many others I have seen, was to 
me strange and peculiar. The moon 
kept a clear spot all around her that 
was pale green—a little inland sea sur- 
rounded by banks of clouds, whose edges 
were pink. The whole sky had a warm 
tint, as though there were a fire some- 
where. We came in this moonlight to 
the ferry over the San Sebastian, which 
makes St. Augustine almost an island. 
This ferry is of the simplest construc- 
tion, being an ordinary flat drawn across 
by ropes on pulleys. We were now in 
the town on the west side, where there 
are three or four very pretty places, and 
the look of care and cultivation that the 
moonlight showed was very pleasant 
after the gaunt pine trees. We drove 
into one of the four streets that surround 
the plaza, and then into the narrowest 
street I ever was in. One of the ladies 
in the stage said, 

“Why, we must be driving on the 
sidewalks.” 

And another said, “There are no 
sidewalks, but I could shake hands with 
the people in the houses on either side 
of me; and these second-story balconies 
must be just over our heads.” 
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We might-have had ample opportuni- 
ties of shaking hands if we had known. 
anybody, for the whole population seemed 
out in the moonlight, and at every stop- 
ping-place leant on the windows, recon- 
noitred the passengers, and eagerly asked 
if there was a mail, by which I became 
aware of its rarity. Most of these 
loungers were the Northern visitors, and 
as soon as I stopped at one of the two 
hotels where I concluded to stay for the 
night, rather than disturb my friend so 
late, I heard the unfailing cough. In- 
deed, all the night through I was kept 
awake listening to the different tones of 
different coughs. There was the wheezy, 
asthmatic cough, the deep, rattling cough, 
the constant “hack, hack,” that kept up 
longer than any, while occasionally there 
would come in a hard, bony cough. It 
was a fearful concert of coughing, and 
enough to sadden any one. The next 
morning I discovered that the worst 
cougher of the night before was sitting 
next me at table, and asked him, as in 
courtesy bound, how he was this morn- 
ing. He answered me, brusquely, that 
“he was very well, indeed ;” but imme- 


diately afterwards, with more courtesy, 
inquired if I had enjoyed the ride from 


Picolata. I was a little surprised at his 
replying in so abrupt a tone to a ques- 
tion so kindly meant as an inquiry after 
his health. But I soon found, with the 
generality of patients, nothing is so 
quickly resented. The word consump- 
tion, or consumptive, is never heard ; 
even “pulmonary,” though occasionally 
used, is generally tabooed. «She has a 
cough,” or is “not very well,” is the 
mild expression for the worst form and 
the last stages. Perhaps it is as well 
that they should ignore the fact of their 
danger, as I have noticed when they 
speak more freely they begin to despair, 
and go down hill very rapidly. The 
greater number of the patients, however, 
are so much improved by the climate 
that those who are not able to leave 
their beds when at home in the North 
seem entirely well here. There is a 
general cheerfulness, a willingness to 
amuse and be amused, a sociality that 
one rarely meets with at a hotel. But 
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as the greater number are here for the 
winter, and many for six months of the 
year, they cultivate each other’s society, 
and give themselves up to every little 
pleasure that can be enjoyed. The fa- 
vorite amusement—or rather, from its 
punctuality and regularity, it might be 
called the business of the day—is to 
play croquet in the plaza. There are 
about four regular croquet-grounds kept 
and claimed by different parties. Cro- 
quet de rigeur was never a fancy of 
mine: to have fair ladies puckering 
their brows at my bad strokes, and to 
see them lavish the sweetest smiles on 
some booby who played well on their 
side, was never to my taste. 

The gentlemen go out gunning and 
beating. They say there is abundance 
of game; and the country people, or 
« Crackers,” as they are called, bring 
venison in constantly, and occasionally 
bears; but the visitors never seem to 
have much luck. They console them- 
selves by killing all birds that have fine 
plumage, and most of the ladies have 
assorted collections of brilliant wings 
and tail-feathers tacked on the walls of 
their rooms, many arranged very artisti- 
cally. The boating parties usually go 
over to the island Anastasia, which is 
just across the bay, and gather shells ; 
but the more adventurous go down about 
eighteen miles to a spot on the river, 
where there is an old fort built by the 
Spaniards, called Matanzas, where they 
get very fine oysters. Here they are 
the small, “raccoon oysters,” as they 
are called, uncovered by the tide half 
the time. Indeed, the general food of 
the inhabitants is of the simplest de- 
scription. There being only a weekly 
boat and a schooner or two running from 
this place to Jacksonville, the price of 
transportation is so very high that no 
provisions are obtainable in this way, 
except at the highest rates. They have 
no fresh meat besides beef, which, except 
during the summer and fall, when the 
grass is good, is of the very poorest 
kind. The natives generally live en- 
tirely upon fish, which are caught in 
quantities in the bay in every direction. 
Though the gardens are filled in winter 
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with the Northern spring vegetables— 
peas, beans, radishes, lettuce, etc.—yet 
they are never offered for sale in the 
market ; and if you go to the houses to 
purchase them, you find them exorbi- 
tantly high : making few sales, they make 
up in price the deficiency of customers. 

There are, however, no beggars here, 
and the fact is pleasant to record. It is 
in the power of every one to catch or to 
buy fish. The mullets are generally 
considered the finest kinds; and in the 
season sell for seventy-five cents a bushel. 
There are also quantities of bass, sheep- 
head and drum-fish. I saw a Minorcan 
salting down a barrel of mullets, he fur- 
nishing the fish and doing the labor for 
a cent apiece, the purchaser providing 
salt and barrels. This is truly, as it is 
often called, “the poor man’s country ;” 
that is, if the poor man has no desire or 
taste for any kind of luxury. About, in 
his Modern Rome, calls luxury “a vice 
that is excellent, wholesome and honor- 
able among all men when sustained by 
labor :” if the desire of this were infused 
into St. Augustine, it would alter very 
materially from its present condition. 

At the hotel on the first morning I 
met an acquaintance, a stirring city man, 
who of all men I would have thought 
was most out of his element in St. Au- 
gustine. He was looking over a paper, 
and as this looked natural, I addressed 
him ; and after an interchange of greet- 
ings, I said, « Late papers ?” 

“Oh, no; mail matter is too late get- 
ting here ever to be late when it 
arrives.” 

“Is the place really so dead and buried 
as they say ?” 

“No; it is enjoying a green old age,” 
he replied. «I come here every winter 
for a short time, to rest mentally and 
bodily. It is better than all the summer 
resorts that I know of, and almost as 
good as Rome for the irresponsible feel- 
ing it gives one of having no duties, no 
occupations, except enjoying the climate 
and pleasantly doing nothing. We An- 
glo-Saxons:work too hard. It’s neces- 
sary—the world couldn’t move on if we 
didn’t—but a little of the repose of the 
Latin race is also sometimes needed to 
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recuperate us—the “dolce far niente” 
that these péople enjoy, who sit on the 
sea-wall and swing their legs all day, 
and are ready with the most courteous 
replies, in the most musical tones, to all 
sorts of questions. You have never 
seen any of them—Minorcans, as they 
are called? I'll walk with you to your 
friend’s house, and show you some of 
them on the way. They are not at all 
like Spaniards—that is, the traditional 
dark, dangerous Spaniard one reads of: 
they are as unlike as possible. They 
neither wear dirks, stilettos, nor cloaks 
thrown over one shoulder: they won't 
stab you in the dark ; and if they dislike 
you, they only shrug their shoulders in 
speaking of you. They are not vehe- 
ment about anything. Work disagrees 
with most of them; indeed, they are 
above it, or their fish-fed frames are 
not equal to labor. There are some 
honorable exceptions, however, who are 
industrious, energetic men, and have 
made what would have been considered 
before the war quite respectable fortunes. 
There is a good type of the female por- 
tion of the population.” By this time 
we were in the street, and had just passed 
a slender, gray-eyed girl, with a bright, 
intelligent expression on her rather sal-° 
low features. 

“You see there is neither the tradi- 
tional black hair nor black eyes of the 
Spanish girls: they are all smaller and . 
slighter than our people.” 

I studied these people carefully after- 
wards and found his remarks just. Their 
great virtue is the exquisite politeness 
of both men and women. There is, in 
their own expression, a “grazia” of man- 
ner that, if not the visible expression of 
kind feeling, is a very good substitute for 
it. I knew one of these, who left his 
plough in the furrow to go over to con- 
dole with a neighbor who had lost a lot 
of lumber by a high tide. Another, a 
day-laborer, in speaking of a mutual ac- 
quaintance, a plain, Northern man, said, 
«“ He is a good-hearted man: it is a pity 
that he has such common manners.” It 
was a little surprising to me, for who 
would expect an American working-man 
to be a very critical judge of manners ? 
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And the man himself who spoke to me 
had the air of a paladin. « 

The women, too, have a most perfect 
lack of self-consciousness, natural and 
easy. They seem to have no idea of 
flirtation, and when a young man is at- 
tentive, they are said to be “courting,” 
and the natural termination anticipated 
is marriage. 

Such names as they have are very 
impressive. I would advise the New 
York Ledger writers to come down to 
make a selection of euphonious cogno- 
mens for their characters. Imagine the 
honor of having a Canova plastering 
your walls, a Leonardi to shingle your 
roof, a Hernandez to make your clothing, 
a Lopez to dig your clams (which, by-the- 
by, are finer here than anywhere), and 
an Olivéros to mend your gun, and a 
Medici for constable ! 

It is generally supposed that there are 
two distinct classes of population here : 
the Spanish, who were here before the 
Minorcans came, and the Minorcans, the 
latter in some way supposed to be infe- 
rior to the former. This is a great mis- 
take. The Spanish officials left the 
country when St. Augustine became the 
property of the United States ; and those 
*Spaniards who remained married and in- 
termarried with the Minorcans, Greeks, 
Italians, and even a few from old Smyrna, 
that constituted the colony of New 
Smyrna established by Sir William 
Turnbull, who afterwards treated them 
with such gross injustice that they 
sought an asylum in St. Augustine. So 
that there is not now in St. Augustine a 
family of purely Spanish extraction. 

I said that their great virtue was po- 
liteness, but they have another which is 
a virtue, or a vice, as one happens to 
consider it. I was lamenting toa Cath- 
olic priest their indifference to money, 
arguing that their condition and com- 
fort would be greatly improved if they 
cared more for the acquisition of money. 
He disagreed with me. «The love of 
money is the root of all evil,” he quoted, 
and I was silenced, though s¢/en¢/y think- 
ing that without a moderate desire for 
the gathering of wealth our great-com- 
mercial, mercantile, and agricultural pros-. 
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perity would never have existed. To be 
sure, they ask unreasonably high prices 
for anything they have for sale; but, if 
for any whim they do not choose to sell, 
no price that can be offered will be any 
inducement to them. I knew a ,fisher- 
man who depended on his daily toil for 
his daily bread, whose only possessions 
were his boat and.a wooden statue of 
St. Anthony, four feet high, that he said 
was brought from the church at New 
Smyrna when they left there. There 
was something miraculous about its cre- 
ation or its preservation, though tradition 
did not tell exactly what it was. «An- 
tonio Miraculo” was its only inscription, 
and it bore the marks of great antiquity. 
An antiquary, who was here with the 
army, desired to purchase it ; and after 
offering various prices for it and being 
refused, as an experiment he offered five 
hundred dollars. The offer was quietly 
rejected by a man who had not five dol- 
lars in the world. But a short time 
afterward he gave it away, or “loaned 
it for life,” he said, to an acquaintance 
of his. 

The elder part of the population speak 
both Spanish and the Minorcan dialect, 
but the younger use English in their in- 
tercourse with each other; and though 
perfectly understanding the language of 
their elders, they are gradually dropping 
the use of it themselves. This, and 
their manifest dislike to being called any- 
thing but « Floridians,” tends greatly to 
smooth away their peculiar characteris- 
tics, and in two or three generations 
these may be entirely lost. 

The natives have occupied me long 
enough, and I now turn to the town 
itself. Its general outline is a parallel- 
ogram, a mile long by a quarter of a 
mile wide. Its streets intersect each 
other at right angles, and run north and 
south, east and west, with slight varia- 
tions: The sea-wall, which extends a 
mile from the water battery of the fort 
to the basin in front of the barracks, 
which last is the extreme southern end 
of the town, is slightly concave to the 
sea. It is built of the natural concrete of 
shell and sand-rock called «coquina,” that 
is quarried on the island opposite, and 
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of which the houses are almost all built. 
The top is faced with granite brought 
from the North, and was an immense 
expense to the government. This is no 
part of the ancient Spanish wall, which 
is said to have surrounded the city, and 
of which traces can here and there be 
seen, and of which the old north gate 
was a part, but was. built by the U. S. 
government to defend the town against 
the incursions of the sea. It was eight 
years in building, and was finished in 
1845. The top of it, about four feet wide, 
forms a pleasant promenade for the citi- 
zens and visitors, and in the genial win- 
ter afternoons it is quite gay with the 
numbers enjoying the reflection of the 
gorgeous sunsets deepened and intensi- 
fied in the dimpling water. 

- In the centre of the town, and open to 
the water, is the plaza, a half acre of 
grass plot, with a few trees, a stand for 
the band, and the plain monument in 
the centre erected to commemorate the 
adoption of the Spanish liberal consti- 
tution. Around the plaza are the public 
buildings. The ancient government 
house, on the west side, which was once 
surrounded by a handsome balustrade 
and turrets, but now shorn of its orna- 
ments, is simply a large, ugly, yellow 
pile, used for court house, offices, etc. 
In the rear of this, is the Convent of 
St. Mary’s, a lately-erected and rather 
imposing-looking building, with an image 
of the Virgin in front, blessing the 
passers-by. The cathedral on the 
north side, with its four bells chiming 
their discordant chimes, shares the 
ancient appearance of everything else 
here, but is comparatively of recent date. 
On Good Friday they still retain their 
ancient custom of having a life-sized 
image, representing our Saviour after the 
crucifixion, laid out in front of the altar. 
On All Saints’ Day they have a coffin in 
the same place with a cross upon it, and 
the tolling for the departed is very 
mournful. 

The Episcopal Church is opposite—a 
small, rather tasteful building, with four 
handsome memorial windows. 

The dwellings generally are much 
alike—large and square, with a project- 

Vor. I.—14 
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ing balcony over the street, and a sugar- 
loaf roof coming down over them like 
an extinguisher. They are not at all 


.prepossessing, looking externally, but 


their second-story rooms are large and 
lofty, and in ancient times no doubt were 
the scene of many gay festivities. They 
have each a small garden attached, with 
an orange tree or two and a few dark, 
thick-leaved tropical plants. The pine- 
apple and banana of a little further south 
do not thrive here; the guava, pome- 
granate, fig and pawpaw are in perfec- 
tion. 

In my peregrinations about the town 
I was surprised that at every step, when 
I struck my cane in the soft gray sand 
that covers the streets, it had a hard, 
hollow sound, as though there were a 
stratum of stone not far from the sur- 
face. This I knew could not be the 
case, from the character of soil and the 
geologic researches I had been making 
outside the town. The curious fact was 
explained by an old citizen. The whole 
town had at one time been most beauti- 
fully paved with coquina, and horses and 
vehicles were not allowed on any of the 
streets except those around the plaza 
and one exit from the town. The other 
streets were swept daily, by a city ordi- 
nance; and this pavement still. existed 
under the layers of sand that had since 
covered it. Perhaps some future public- 
spirited city council may uncover it. The 
fact of its existence is, however, known 
only to a few. 

One of the principal objects of inter- 
est to me was the ancient and most 
picturesque fort St. Mark’s—now less 
imposing than formerly from the late ad- 
dition of earth-works, destroying much 
of the effect of the lofty wall, the bas- 
tions and the towers. It is still, how- 
ever, a noble “wreck, in ruinous perfec- 
tion.” 

In the open flat beyond is said to 
have occurred the massacre of the three 
hundred Huguenots after their surren- 
der. I stood still on the spot and tried 
to realize the scene. It was a little diffi- 
cult in the presence of the mild cows 
browsing around and the peaceful bay 
smoothing itself a little way off; but 
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when I looked down at the moat at my 
feet, where had lain until recently an 
instrument of torture they had thrown 
out of the fort, made of iron ribs and 
chains, and used for the ancient punish- 
ment of hanging in chains; when I 
looked up at the fort, frowning above me 
’ and remembered the walled-up dungeons 
I had seen, where human bones are said 
to have been found,—I could readily pic- 
ture these bound prisoners huddled to- 
gether, the Spanish troops forming a 
hollow square around them, and then the 
volley after volley fired into the midst of 
them, until the last had fallen. 

To change the current of my thoughts 
I walked three-quarters of a mile further 
from the town ina northerly direction, 
to where I was told I should find the 
site of the first Christian church on the 
continent, where the first Christian 
martyr in America, Father Montes, had 
been slaughtered by the Indians, after 
allowing him to perform the mass for the 
last time. The church was called by the 
peculiar name of “The Lady of the 
Milk.” _ I was shown the spot where it 
stood, a slight elevation about twenty 
feet square. The roots of what must 
have been an enormous old fig tree are 
said to distinguish the particular spot, 
and the tree itself, we are told, once 
overshadowed the church. The frag- 
ments of coquina that once composed it 
still lie around, and as it has always been, 
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and still is, held by the owners as con- 
secrated ground, for half an acre 
around the sod is undisturbed. The 
owner showed me a medal with the image 
of the Virgin that he had lately found 
on the spot, but as it had no insaription 
that I could see, it gave no clue to its 


age. 

I did not forget my friend’s request for 
the grasshoppers. Indeed, the splendid 
tints of the insects astonished me. The 
brilliancy of pink and green and red 
ephemera, of the « gold-bugs,” of the red- 
winged grasshoppers, with yellow and 
black-ringed bodies, from two to four 
inches long, and of the brown-winged 
ones, with a gold stripe down the back, 
and bright red bodies, surprised me. In- 
deed, it seemed that the warm sun in this 
climate had vivified every shade. 

But the people here will never allow 
that they have warmer weather in sum- 
mer than we have in New York. In- 


deed, I was assured that the constant . 


breezes, either from the San Sebastian or 
the sea, temper the atmosphere so that 
it is rarely ever unpleasantly warm. | 
remember hearing some one assert this 
same fact of St. Helena, which is in the 
same latitude and not ata very great 
distance from the desert of Sahara. 

The time for my return arrived only 
too quickly, but the memories of the 
Ancient City will remain for pleasant re- 
trospection. 
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NDER this head, laying aside the 
weightier matters belonging. to the 
‘conduct of a Magazine, the difficult task 
of balancing between good manuscripts 
and the painful duty of rejecting bad ones, 
we propose to indulge from month to 
month in a rambling. disjointed, and de- 
sultory chat with readers and correspon- 
dents. Every periodical receives com- 
munications which contain information 
of general interest, original anecdotes, 
literary discussions and miscellaneous 
matter, for which no place can be tound 
in the pages devoted to longer, though 
perhaps less valuable, contributions. And 
while a special journal, like ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” devoted to assisting students 
and others to information of an out-of-the- 
way kind, would doubtless fail of support, 
still a common medium, through which 
literary men and women can communi- 
cate, seems to be really wanted in the 
United States. To take a single example 
of what is meant, it frequently happens 
that it is desirable to trace the authorship 
of a quotation which cannot be found in 
the ordinary works of reference ; but how 
is one to do it? In these columns all 
correspondence from our fellow-citizens 
of the republic of letters will be heartily 
welcome; and if the proposed interchange 
of thought results in any degree in stimu- 
lating and satisfying the thirst for know- 
ledge, and in promoting harmless mirth, 
the end proposed in marking off this de- 
partment of the Magazine will be fully 
answered. 


Among the trophies of an enlightened 
zeal for American interests brought home 
by Mr. Bigelow. our late Minister to 
France, was the original manuscript of 
Franklin’s Autobiography. The fate of 
that manuscript has for more than half a 
century been a mystery. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, during his first visit to France 
in 1802, speaks of having seen it, but 
since then its fate has left no trace that we 
are aware of upon the literature of any 
country. Mr. Bigelow found it, we are 
told, in the hands of the family through 
whose courtesy it was exhibited to Romil- 


ly—the very family to whom it was pre- 
sented by its author. 

Interesting as must necessarily be the 
original draft of perhaps the most uni- 
versally popular book ever written by an 
American, a collation of the MS. has dis- 
closed in it a new value which no one 
could have been prepared to anticipate. 
For some reason, which it will remain for 
the historical quidnuncs to ascertain, the 
world, it now appears, has never yet seen 
the autobiography which Franklin wrote. 
The manuscript discloses the fact that 
great liberties were taken with the text 
by the editor of the original edition of 
1817; that numerous changes, several 
hundred in number, were introduced; 
and, a fact still more remarkable, that all 
the Doctor wrote during the last year of 
his life, embracing many foolscap pages, 
was entirely omitted. One of the most 
considerable omissions embraces a full 
description of his first visit to England 
as agent for the colony of Pennsylvania, 
to sustain the right to tax the proprie- 
taries, who foolishly and perversely con- 
tested that right. All that, including a 
most graphic account of his negotiations 
with Lord Grenville and Lord Mansfield, 
was apparently overlooked by Wm. Tem- 
ple Franklin, or whoever superintended 
the edition issued in his name. 

We understand that Mr. Bigelow has 
consecrated a portion of the leisure pur- 
chased by his withdrawal from official 
life to prepare a correct and complete 
edition of the Memoirs, as they originally 
came from the pen and brain of their 
illustrious author. 

It is a curious literary phenomenon 
that a posthumous publication like this, 
which has been printed in nearly every 
written language, and which, in book- 
sellers’ phrase, ‘“‘is always in stock,” 
should have had currency for more than 
half a century without once being verified. 
though the manuscript was designed for 
publication, and has been at least that 
length of time in the hands of the family 
at whose special instigation it was writ- 
ten, and to whom it was presented by the 
Doetor himself. 
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These facts throw a new mystery over 
these Memoirs, no less difficult of solution 
than that in which are hidden the causes 
of the delay attending the original publi- 
cation of the Memoirs. The Doctor died 
in1790. Wm. Temple, his grandson and 
literary executor, left for London the same 
year to superintend the publication of a 
complete edition of his works. He an- 
nounced to his friends that they would 
be published the following year in Lon- 
don and in Paris, in English and French. 
They did not appear until 1817, more than 
a quarter of a century after they were due. 
If the causes of this delay, which never 
could have been solicitude for the Doc- 
tor’s reputation, are ever fully ascertained, 
they may perhaps explain the ‘‘ doctor- 
ing” to which it appears the Memoirs 
were subjected during their tedious jour- 
ney to and through the press. 

Another item of literary news which 
will interest the reader is the welcome 
information that George Eliot, or rather 
Miss Evans, is engaged upon another 
work, which is expected to rival in ability 
the famous ‘‘Adam Bede,” one of the best 
novels ever written. It cannot come too 
soon. 

Mr. Cowan, of the city of Washing- 
ton, announces a forthcoming Diction- 
ary of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases 
ofthe English Language, to be illus- 
trated from the works of English wri- 
ters, and compared with the proverbs of 
other languages. The author is anxious 
to obtain, before his work goes to press, 
the additions, comments, suggestions and 
criticisms of such persons as have paid 
attention to the subject. In Mr. Cowan’s 
circular he gives a specimen of the ex- 
haustive manner in which he proposes to 
treat each proverb. Taking for his text, 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” he 
adds no less than two columns of illus- 
trations from all quarters. We shall be 
curious to see whether the author will 
class Consistency is a jewel” among 
proverbs. It is said to have been first 
used in the form, ‘“‘ Consistency, thou art 
a jewel!” by either Phillips, Curran or 
Grattan in a political speech. Who can 
tell? 

The preliminary announcement that 
Notes and Queries would form a feature 
in the Magazine has already brought to 
the Editor’s Table a few questions which 
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seem to deserve an answer. And first, for 
our fair friends. Place aux dames! A 
correspondent. who signs herself ‘ Leo- 
nora,” writes: ‘“‘I have been trying for 
months to find out what poet Tennyson 
means when he says in Locksley Hall, 
you know, 

. . “* This is truth the foet sings, 
That a sorrows crown of sorrow is remembering hap 

pier things ;’ 
and nobody can tell me. Please you tell 
me, Mr. Editor, and I shall be so muck 
obliged to you.” ... The poet, Miss 
Leonora, is Dante. The passage occurs 
in the story of Francesca di Rimini, at 
the end of the fifth Canto of the Inferno: 
. . . “Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordaisi del one felice 

Nella miseria.” . 

This famous passage is thus rendered 
by Cary: 

‘‘ No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand.” 

Longfellow translates it literally, in ac- 
cordance with his plan, which, with all de- 
ference, we:-look upon as a mistaken one: 

“There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery.” 

And Parsons, in words which bring out 
the author’s meaning more clearly than 
either: 

. . « The mightiest of all woes 
Is, in the midst of misery, to be cursed 
- With bliss remembered.” 

The whole passage, one of the most 
beautiful in all poetry, should be studied, 
and with it Ary Scheffer’s celebrated pic- 


‘ture, one of the master-pieces of our cen- 


tury. The original is in the Demidoff 
Gallery at Florence, but engravings and 
photographs abound. 


Akin to quotations and proverbs are 
those threadbare anecdotes and jokes 
which are styled “Joe Millers,” and of 
which we are reminded by a fac-simile 
reprint of the original edition of ‘Joe 
Miller’s Jests,” now lying on our table. 
This quaint old book was reproduced in 
1862, by John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly. 
It is an octavo of seventy pages, and as a 
specimen of fac-simile it is probably with- 
out a rival. even the paper having been 
made expressly for it. The wording of 
the title-page is so quaint that it is worth 
copying entire. It reads: 


- 
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Joe Miller’s JESTS: 


VADE-MECUM. 


BEING 


A Collection of the moft Brilliant Jests; 
the Politeft REPARTEES; the moft Ele- 
gant Bons Mors, and moft pleafant fhort 
Stories in the Exg/i/h Language. 


Firft carefully collected in the Company, and 
many of them tranfcribed from the Mouth of the Face- 
tious GENTLEMAN, whofe Name they bear; and now fet 
forth and publifhed by his lamentable Friend and former 
Companion, Elijah Jenkins, Efq; 


Moftt Humbly InscriBep 
To thofe Cuoice-Spirits of the AGE, 


Captain Bopens, Mr. ALexANDER Pope, 
Mr. Profeffor Lacy, Mr. Orator HENLEY, 
and Jos Baker, the Kettle-Drummer. 


LO-N DON: 


Printed and Sold by T. Reap, in Dogwell-Court, White- 
Fryars, Fleet-Street. Moccxxx1x. 


(Price One Shilling.) 
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Everybody knows that Joe Miller was 
a comedian who flourished in the reign 
of George the First, and who was so ex- 
ceptionally taciturn and grave, when off 
the boards, that when any joke was re- 
lated, his friends would father it on him. 
It is not so generally known, however, 
that they kept up the practice after his 
death, which occurred in. 1738. It ap- 
pears that he left his family totally un- 
provided for, and John Mottley was em- 
ployed to collect all the stray jests current 
about town and publish them for the bene- 
fit of the widow and children, under the 
title we have given above. Mottley doubt- 
less had a fellow-feeling for the destitute 
family, for he was himself ‘a man that 
hath had losses, go to!” He was the son 
ef Colonel Mottley, who was a favorite 
with James II, and who followed the for- 
tunes of that prince to France. By the 
influence of his relative, Lord Howe, the 
son got a place in the Excise Office at 16 
years of age, but being obliged to resign on 
account of unfortunate speculations, he 
applied to his pen, which had hitherto 
been only his amusement, for the means 
of immediate support. In that day plays 
occupied the place now held by novels, 
and Mottley naturally turned his atten- 
tion to the drama. Unlike Hogarth’s 
Distressed Poet, to whom the manager 
wrote, ‘‘Sir, I have read your play and 
it will not doe,” Mottley was tolerably 
successful as a writer, though his *‘ Im- 
perial Captive,” Antiochus,” ‘Pene- 
lope,” ‘The Craftsman,” and ‘The 
Widow Bewitched,” are no longer acted. 
It is related of Mottley that on the occa- 
sion of one of his benefits Queen Caro- 
line did the author the honor of disposing 
of a great number of tickets with her own 
hand, the occasion being a public draw- 
ing-room held on the Prince of Wales’ 
birthday. Aftef the question of author- 
ship is settled, the inquiry naturally arises, 
Who was Elijah Jenkins, Esq., and who 
were those Choice-Spirits of the Age, 
Captain Bodens, Mr. Professor Lacy ? and 
above all, who was Job Baker, the Kettle- 
Drummer? Job stands patiently on the 
title-page. which the printer has succeeded 
admirably in reproducing, without even 
a “Mr.” before his name. As to Mr. 
Alexander Pope, he is too well known as 
the father of Mr. Lo (the poor Indian) to 
ve mistaken, and Mr. Orator Henley was 
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immortalized in the Dunciad as “the 
Zany of the age.” He figures also in one 
of Hogarth’s prints, gesticulating on a 
a platform, a monkey by his side, with 
the motto “Amen.” Disappointed of 
preferment in the Church, Henley formed 
the plan of giving lectures or orations, 
to which the admission was one shilling. 
On Sundays he took theological subjects, 
and on Wednesdays he poured out his 
gall in political harangues. On one oc- 
casion he filled his Oratory, as he called 
it, with shoemakers, by announcing to 
them that he would teach a new and 
short way of making shoes, which was 
by cutting off the tops of ready-made 
boots. With regard to the contents of 
this faithful fac-simile, the plain-spoken 
words used make it impossible to quote 
many of the anecdotes. To give the 
reader some idea, however, of the wit 
of the genuine Joe Miller, take the fol- 
lowing: 

*¢ Colonel ——, who made the fine Fire- 
Works in St. Fames's Square, upon the 
Peace of Reswick, being in Company 
with some Ladies, was highly commend- 
ing the Epitaph just then set up in the 
Abbey on Mr. Purcel’s Monument, 


He is gone to that Place where only his 
own Harmony can be exceeded. 


‘‘ Lord, Colonel, said one of the Ladies, 
the same Epitaph might serve for you, by 
altering one Word only: 


He ts gone to that Place where only his 
own Fire-Works can be exceeded.” 

Again: 

‘“¢ Two Brothers coming to be executed 
once for some enormous Crime: the Eld- 
est was first turned off, without saying 
one word: The other mounting the Lad- 
der, began to harangue the Crowd, whose 
Ears were attentively open to hear him, 
expecting some Confession from him. 
Good People, says he, my Brother py 4 
before my Face, and you see what a la- 
mentable Spectacle he makes; in a few 
Moments I shall be turned off too, and 
then you'll see a Pair of Spectacles.” 


But here we have a regular ‘old Joe:” 


**A poor man, who had a termagant 
Wife, after a long Dispute, in which she 
was resolved to have the last Word, told 
her, if she spoke one more crooked Word 
he’d beat her Brains out : Why then Ram’s 
Horns, you Rogue, said she, if I die for'’t.” 


But to revert to the Queries. Here 
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comes a book-worm who signs himself 

‘W. D., inquiring who was the author of 

avolume of Essays published in Philadel- 

phia in 1807, entitled, “‘ The Savage. By 

Piomingo, Headman and Warrior of the 

Muscogulgee Nation.” Many of these 

essays, he says, were ably written, and 

he has seen it stated, but cannot now re- 
member where, that this was the first 
book written by a native of Tennessee. 

.. Again, the same correspondent writes : 
“In the year 1809, a periodical, with the 
title of The Trangram, in the style of 
Salmagundi, was published in Philadel- 
phia. It professed to be ‘ by Christopher 
Crag, his Grandmother and Uncle.’ Two 
of the writers were Alexander S. Coxe, 
afterwards of the Philadelphia Bar, and 
M. M. Noah, afterwards the well-known 
_editor in New York, but at that time a 
journeyman picture-frame maker in 
Philadelphia, where his rank in the mili- 
tia procured him the title of major, by 
which he was afterwards known. Who 
was the third writer of those essays?” 

Another correspondent asks, What is 
the context of these lines, and where may 
they be found ?— 

“So live, that sinking to thy long, last sleep 

Thou mayest smile, while all around thee weep.” 

.. . The answer is, that they are an 
almost literal translation by Sir William 
Jones from the Persian, and were pub- 
lished in 1785 in the Asiatick Miscellany, 
a periodical sometimes ascribed to the 
Asiatic Society, with whose researches, 
however, ithad no connection. The cor- 
rect version is: 

“On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, whilst all around thee smiled : 
So live, that sinking in thy last, long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile when all around thee weep.” 
This is one of the oldest epigrams in ex- 
istence, and it is also one of the most 
beautiful. 

We have called these lines an Epigram, 
and rightly. It is true that they do not 
agree in all points with the well-known 
definition : 

‘An Epigram should be, if right, 
Short, simple, pointed, keen and bright— 
A lively little thing! 
Like wasp with taper body—bound 
By lines—not many—neat and round ; 
All ending in a sting.” 


The 


But this is a modern definition. 
Greek epigrams that have come down to 
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us ea upwards of fifty of their authors, 
are distinguished for grandeur and. noble- 
ness of sentiment, and for the chaste, ele- 
gant language in which they are ex- 
pressed. Such an exquisite thought, con- 
veyed in natural and beautiful attire, as 
the epigram which the world owes to Sir 


. William Jones, is, to the man of refined 


and cultivated taste, an ample equivalent 
for the satire or the wit which is regarded 
as an essential ingredient in a modern 
epigram. 

The same remark applies to the follow- 

ing lines from the Arabic: 
“Two parts hath Life; and well the theme 
May mournful thoughts inspire ; 
For ah! the Past is but a dream, 
The Future—a desire! 

Literally speaking, the word epigram 
means an inscription, and it was em- 
ployed by the Greeks to indicate: the 
eulogy which they usually szscribed upon 
their temples, statues. monunients or 
trophies. From the very nature of the 
materials upon which such eulogies were 
engraved, the words had to be few; and 
accordingiy simplicity and point were 
aimed at in their construction. In course 
of time this species of composition came 
to be applied to every occasion and sub- 
ject. The Greeks used it to express gene- 
ral truths or maxims, as well as personal 
eulogy or satire, as in the following: 

“The broad highway to poverty and need 
Is, much to build and many mouths to feed.”” 
And so did the Latins, as when Martial 
reproves suicide : 

‘When all the blandishments of life are gone, 

The coward creeps to death—the brave lives on.” 

Martial uses the word Xexza or Votive 
Tablets as the title of the 13th Book of 
his Epigrams, because in great part it 
treated of such objects as were presented 
to guests as gifts. A special interest was 
given to the name in modern times, in 
consequence of the publication by Schil- 
ler and Geethe, in the Musenalmanack of 
1797, of more than four hundred distichs 
in the elegiac verse used by the Greeks 
in this species of composition, and en- 
titled Xenien. They referred chiefly to 
matters connected with the existing state 
of literature, and are mostly without in- 
terest to the English reader. The fol- 
lowing definition of the best-governed 
State is, however, worthy of quotation: 
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“ How the best State to know?—it is found out ; 
Like the best woman—the least talked about.” 
This couplet brings to mind Pope’s 
weighty words: 


“For forms of government let fools contest ; 
That which is best administered is best.”” 


In the languages of France and Eng- 


lund, and in our own time, an epigram is 
understood to mean a poem distinguished 
for its point, brevity and elegance. To 
please the modern taste, it should contain 
some stinging personal satire, humor or 
wit. Accordingly, the French language, 
which lends itself more readily than any 
other to the neat and sparkling expres- 
sion of thought, abounds in epigrams. 
For instance: 

’ “Eglé, belle et poéte, a deux petits travers ; 

Elle fait son visage, et ne fait pas ses vers.” 
Faire le visage is to paint; hence the 
point of Lebrun’s couplet does not come 
out distinctly in the translation: 


For but two faults our fair poet, Eglé, the worse is ; 
She makes her own face, though she don’t make hi 
verses ! 


Victor Hugo’s first thought, when in 
exile, was to score his betrayer in verse ; 
and since the publication of his terrible 
Chatiments, the empire of the perjured 
saviour of society, of the Dutch champion 
of the Latin race, has been, to the literary 
men whom Hugo left behind, a despotism 
tempered by epigrams. 

The English tongue, however, is sus- 
ceptible of use in sarcastic verse almost 
as readily as the French, and the happy 
turn of some of Pope’s satirical and eu- 
logistic stanzas will occur to all. Tal- 
fourd remarks of Charles Lamb (the 
well-beloved) that he was ready to write 
an acrostic or a complimentary epigram 
at the suggestion of any friend. But the 
following anonymous couplet on a bar- 
rister would have done credit to either of 
those writers : 


“Why is Necessity like Lord Anstruther’s brother? 
Necessity knows no Law: no more does Anstruther.” 


Epigrams are the flower of culture, the 
perfume of conversation, the salt of a 
literary repast. Like opera-houses, their 
_ construction is confined to cities, and he 

who tills the ground does not care to cul- 
tivate them. It is a hundred to two and 
a half that you do not hear one from the 
mouth of him whose talk is of oxen; but 
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sit down and’ smoke a pipe with Heinrich 
Heine, and the odds are the other way. 
Being the-matured fruit of a high civiliza- 
tion and an elegant leisure, they have 
been but sparingly produced in the United 
States. Examples, however—and good. 
ones, too—have not been wanting, as for 
instance: 


Not one of Lamb’s choice epigrams doth Shoddy 
know ; 

Still, in their place, he gives us esigrammes d'ag- 
neau!l 


Cortez” sends in the following 
interesting paper on the meaning of the 
words 


PARQUET—PARQUETTE. 


Can you tell how the word “ Parquet” 
came to be applied to that part of our 
theatres which, in “the good old times” 
(Consule Planco) used to be called the 
pit—‘“‘ clarum et venerabile nomen3” 

The name is of very recent use, dating, 
I think, from the opening of the Academy 
of Music in New York. J¢ has no mean- 
ing, and no previous application of the 
kind anywhere. In Paris, and every- 
where on the Continent where French 
terms are in use, the space in question is 
invariably called ‘‘ Parterre.” In Italian 
it is called ‘ Platea,” and in Spanish 
“Patio.” Nowhere but in this country 
is Parquet or Parquette used, and we have 
not yet a fixed pronunciation for the word. 
We hear it called Jarkay or parket, ac- 
cording to the taste (?) of the speaker. 

Now, why was this word selected, and 
who selected tt? Let us know his name. 
Why did he not take the French word 
‘* Parterre,” which is, certainly, a neater 
and prettier word, and has both a mean- 
ing and an application? 

As we use it, the word ‘“ Parquet” is 
absurd and unmeaning. There zs such 
a word as Jarguet in French, but no gar- 
guette in any language, not even in our 
dictionaries. 

[In the Dictionary of the Academy 
(French) the following meanings are 
given to the word “ Jarguet:” 

1. The space cuptunnne to the seats 
of Judges and Advocates in Courts of 
Justice. 

2. The place where the ‘Gens du Roi” 
hold their sittings. Mem. The “Gens 
du Roi” are defined as being *‘ Les Pro- 
cureurs et Avocats Generaux et les Pro- 
cureurs et Avocats du Roi.” 

3. From this, the ‘‘Gens du Roi” are 
sometimes spoken of as the parquet. 

4. The place where the officers (Huis- 
siers) of the court sit. 

5. The projection from the chimney- 
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iece, which we call mantel-piece; and 
astly— 

tag inlaid flooring of wood, such as 
is general in Europe, and coming into 
-use here. 

In a general way, the word “ Zarguet” 
may be said to apply exclusively to this 
inlaid wood-work. 

Now, how was this unmeaning word 
introduced to us, and by whom? Is it 
‘too late to drop it and substitute the 
more euphonious and meaning word 
“Parterre 2?” 

The Directors of our Academy of Music 
could make the reform in one season’ by 
simply adopting and using the word 
oe on their bills and tickets. 
“The other theatres would, no doubt, fol- 
low suit. F. C. 

N. B. In the Dictionary of the Acade- 
my ‘“‘ Parterre” is defined as the space in 
a theatre between the orchestra and the 
amphitheatre. We call the fourth, or 
_upper tier, of boxes at the Academy the 
_amphitheatre. Why? It is another 
strange misuse of a name. 


. . « There is one serious nuisance, con- 
nected with nearly all our great ocean 
steamships, that should at once be cor- 
rected. On the arrival at port, all control 
of such baggage as is stowed out of sight 
of the passengers is given up by the cap- 
tain. It is hoisted carelessly from the 
depths of the vessel, and literally pitched 
ashore by careless and often drunken men ; 
hastily dropped down a steep plank, as if 
with a view to its destruction. The trunks 

-are often broken by the rapid plunge, and 
always more or less damaged. The scene 
is horrible at Jersey City, bad at Liver- 
‘pool, and frightful at Havre. As Arte- 
mus Ward says, ‘‘ Why is this thus?” 


But notwithstanding the drawbacks to 
the pleasure of foreign travel caused by 
baggage-smashers and sea-sickness, inter- 
- course between America and Europe was 
never greater than in 1867; and while 
England will have to give indemnity for 
the past before her government and ours 
-can be friends, the personal intercourse 
between Englishmen and Americans was 
never more pleasant than it has been 
since the war. Nothing succeeds with 
John Bull like success; and though the 
bitter experience of the war has weaned 
us on this side, once for all, from our 
attachment to the mother country, still 
it does not materially diminish the cor- 
.diality with which we welcome the indi- 
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vidual Englishman to our shores. Ame- 
ricans would be as simply indifferent to 
another edition of Mrs. Trollope, or a 
repetition of the ‘American Notes,” as 
they will be to the flattering remarks of 
Mr. Henry Latham, an intelligent and cul- 
tivated gentleman who personally made 
an agreeable impression when in this 
country, and whose ‘Black and White, 
or a Three Months’ Tour in the United 
States,” has just been issued in London. 
Mr. Latham’s views are so different from 
those of most of his predecessors that we 
are tempted to quote the following pas- 
sage from his preface: 


‘The American travelers who make Eu- 
ropean tours, when they leave their own 
shores are the most conservative part of 
the American nation. They are the suc- 
cessful men, who have made money, and 
are not disposed to be ultra-Republicans 
in future. They have feelings and inter- 
ests in harmony with all that class of 
Englishmen who are in a position to show 
them hospitality ; but unless they happen 
to come with introductions (and how tew 
Americans there are who possess English 
friends !) they return to their own country 
without having seen the inside of an Eng- 
lish house. They return chilled and 
estranged, willing to believe henceforth 
anything that they may hear about the 
‘cold shade’ and the ‘ bloated aristocracy.’ 

**The English traveler in America will 
find men much more accessible. If he 
be worth knowing, everybody will be glad 
to know him for what he is worth: every 
American’s house cannot be walked into, 
like the President’s; but he will find an 
absence of caste distinctions and a free- 
dom of manners and intercourse which 
will put it in his power to see more of 
character, and to understand the people 
better in three months, than an American 
traveler in England can ina year. It is 
quite the exception when this freedom of 
manners is offensive or intrusive; an En- 


glishman will generally have to open the 
conversation, if he wishes to converse 


with a stranger. He may confine him- 
self to his own society from one end of 
America to the other if he wishes; but if, 
after promenading from one end of the 
railway cars to the other, he has selected 
a promising fellow-passenger, he will find 
no difficulty in getting into conversation 
with him. It is very probable that when 
that fellow-passenger has discovered that 
he is an Englishman on his travels, he 
will ask him to come and stay a day with 
him; and if their further acquaintance is 
pleasant, will press him to stop a week; 
and when he goes on his way, will vol- 
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unteer introductions to half a dozen 
friends in different parts of the States; 
and there he will be received with a wel- 
come and entertained with a hospitality 
which will make him ashamed for the 
rest of his life of the courtesies of his own 
land. whenever he thinks of a lonely 
American in a British coffee-room. 

' “To know oneself is not always the 
best of knowledge, nor ever the whole of 
it. There is a great deal to be gained by 
knowing one’s neighbors. One great 
benefit to be derived from a visit to Ame- 
rica is its tonic effect upon the mind. 
Hope may spring eternal in the human 
breast in Europe, but the yield, the num- 
ber of gallons per minute at which it 
springs in every breast in America, can- 
not be realized without living in the at- 
mosphere surrounded by the people. To 
an American nothing appears impossible, 
nothing chimerical. Every man is going 
to make a fortune before he dies. He 
does not believe in luck, he believes in 
himself; he knows by a thousand exam- 
ples that a fortune is to be made by the 


poorest man in the States if he can find’ 


out the way to get at it. He cannot 
realize the mental condition of the agri- 
cultural laborer in England, whose high- 
est dream of possible affluence is £1 
a-week. He has no sympathy with pas- 
toral poetry; and has a suspicion that 
contentment is a spurious kind of virtue 
invented by the British aristocracy. The 
idea of earning a comaeenney and rest- 
ing has no charm for him. is pleasure 
is in the work itself, in the calculation 
and the combination and the triumph 
over difficulty. The young men begin 
work before ours go to college, the old 
men end it at the grave. If your son is 
frivolous, and finds a difficulty in select- 
ing that profession which will give most 
scope to his talents, send him to America, 
and he will find that an American will 
undertake to do any work, and will try 
and do it, and will in the end succeed in 
doing it. 

‘“*Geography accounts for a great deal 
of this elasticity of temperament; when 
you have traveled two or three thousand 
miles by rail through a country two-thirds 
of which are unenclosed, you begin to 
realize the sense of freedom from pressure, 
of abundance of elbow-room, the capacity 
for going out into the middle of a prairie 
and crowing with that abundant boast- 
fulness and prodigality of statement for 
which the less cultivated American is 
sometimes conspicuous. When you find 
that most of the States are larger than 
European empires, you begin to under- 
stand the feeling of those who occasion- 
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ally tell you that America is a great 
country.” 
And echo answers—Great Country! 


So ends our little preliminary Gossip. 
And now, a few words about the new 
Magazine. Contributions to its' pages 
from all parts of our common country 
will be welcome, provided they do not 
treat of partisan or sectarian polemics; 
and if accepted. they shall be paid for, 
as it is no part of the publishers’ plan 
to ask any one to do “something for 
nothing.” Dating from the City of 
Brotherly Love, with hatred to none 
and with charity to all, we desire to oc- 
cupy the historical and geographical po- 
sition of Philadelphia, as the common 
ground where all who love the Union (and 
none others) can meet, and discuss mat- 
ters relating to Literature, Science and 
Education, in harmony and good fellow- 
ship. American writers and American 
affairs will naturally claim the greater 
part of our space, but not to the exclu- 


sion of European topics. Momentous 


changes, involving consequences which 
cannot fail to reach our own shores, are 
impending in the Old World. A re- 
formed ‘Parliament will soon be elected 
in England, that will give effect to prin- 
ciples of government in harmony with 
the wishes of the great mass of the British 
nation, and bring into prominence a new 
set of legislators and statesmen. The 
approaching struggle for supremacy be- 
tween France and Prussia, the antagon- 
ism of Italy and the Pope, the distracted 
condition of Spain, the attempts at re- 
organization of the Austrian monarchy, 
and the evidently approaching dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman empire, will 
give unparalleled interest to the Euro- 
pean drama of the next few years. For 
the purpose of supplying the readers of 
this Magazine with the means of forming 
a sound judgment on these and similar 
subjects, the services have been secured 
in London of a writer of world-wide celeb- 
rity—one of the acknowledged leaders of 
the Progressive Party of Europe, and 
whose works are extensively read and 
universally admired on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The publication of his letters 
may be expected to commence in the 
next number. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA. 


1. Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima. 
A Description of Works relating to 
America published between the years 
1492 and 1551. By Henry Harrisse. 
New York: Geo. P. Niles. Royal 8vo. 
pp- 520. 

2. A Dictionary of Books relating to 
America, from its discovery to the pre- 
sent time. By Joseph Sabin. 4 Parts 
(A to Baldwin). New York: J. Sabin. 
8vo. 96 pp. each part. 


3. Tribner’s Bibliographical Guide to 


American Literature. A classed list of 
books published in the United States 
during the last forty years. With 
Bibliographical Introduction, Notes 
and Alphabetical Index. Compiled 
and edited by Nicolas Triibner. Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. 8vo. pp. 554- 

4. Triibner’s American and Oriental 


Literary Record. London: Triibner 
& Co. 8vo. 16 pp. each number. 


5. American Literary Gazette and Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. Philadelphia: G. W. 
Childs. 8vo. 40 pp. each number. 


The first person of whom we have any 
record as a collector of books relating 
specially to America was the Rev. 
Thomas Prince, of Boston. Prince be- 
gan in 1703, while at college, and con- 
tinued for more than fifty years, a collec- 
tion of public and private papers relating 
to the civil and religious history of New 
England. His collection of manuscripts 
was left to the care of the Old South 
Church: and they were deposited in an 
apartment of the meeting-house, with a 
valuable library of printed books which 
he had established under the name of the 
New England Library. But the manu- 
scripts were principally destroyed by the 
British during the War, and thus many 
important facts relating to the early his- 
tory of this country were irrecoverably 
lost. The books, however, yet remain, 
and this priceless collection has lately 
been deposited in the Boston Public 
Library. 

Pierre du Simiti¢re was a_ portrait 
painter and teacher of French in Phila- 
delphia during the Revolutionary War. 
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He painted the likenesses of many of the 
distinguished men of that day, and some 
of his portraits, including those of Wash- 
ington, Steuben, Deane, Reed, Morris, 
Gates, Jay, Drayton, Laurens, Thomp- 
son, Huntingdon, Dickinson and Arnold, 
were engraved and published in book 
form in London in 1783. But his passion 
was collecting: he was one of those use- 
ful creatures who have the instinct of the 
squirrel and the ant, not to say of the mag- 
pie. Besides giving some attention to 
coins, he devoted himself to gathering to- 
gether books, pamphlets and manuscripts 
relating to America, and especially to 
the War. It was Du Simitiére’s custom to 
copy in manuscript such documents as 
he could not acquire in print; and so 
valuable did he consider his collection 
that, just before the occupation of Phila- 
delphia by the British in 1777, he escaped 
from the city on foot with his papers con- 
cealed about his person, the most precious 
being wrapped around his legs. He is 
supposed to have had the intention of 
writing a history of the Revolutionary 
War, but he died in 1785 without accom- 
plishing it. His books and manuscripts 
were purchased at the administrator’s 
sale by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, in whose possession they still 
are. The collection is especially rich in 
pamphlets and broadsides, many of which 
are of extreme rarity. One folio volume 
is lettered ‘‘ Papers relating to the Ame- 
rican Stamp Act,” and contains news- 
papers, broadsides, manuscripts, carica- 
tures and proclamations, all on that sub- 
ject. On one blank page is pasted a 
piece of note paper, the edges of which are 
partly burnt, on which are two stamps— 
one in the left-hand upper corner with 
the words ‘One penny per sheet,” sur- 
mounted by a crown, printed in ink; the 
other being embossed at the head of the 
page with the word “ America,” under 
which is: a crown—under that a rose— 
and below that again the words ‘III 
pence.” Du Simitiére has written on this 
precious relic: ‘‘ Part of the Combustible 
MATTER which was preserv’d from amidst 
the Devouring flames which lately con- 
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sum’d 10 Boxes of the same commodity : 
at New York.” Underneath this frag- 
ment are written the following words: 
‘This paper was sent from New York and 
put up at the Coffee-House in Philadel- 
phia. See an account of the burning of 
the stamp-papers in New York in the New 
York Mercury, No. 742, for January 13, 
1766, 3d page.” Another of Du Simitiére’s 
volumes is lettered, ‘‘ Publications of the 
Enemy in Philadelphia,” and contains the 
placards and broadsides issued by Sir 
William Howe in 1777 and 1778. These 
two instances will give the reader some 
idea of Du Simitiére’s collection. 

Prince and Du Simitiére, therefore, not 
to speak of Dr. Kennet, who collected 
American books in the early part of the 
last century in England, must be held to 
be names which qualify the statement 
made in the Introduction to the Biblio- 
theca Vetustissima, that ‘‘it was not until 
1828 that collectors, acting under the in- 
fluence of Obadiah Rich, began to form 
libraries exclusively composed of Ameri- 
can books.” It is true, however, that the 
taste did not become general until about 
the period mentioned. Mr. Harrisse says: 
“The number of rare and valuable works 
which are scattered in several American 
libraries is considerable; but we possess 
five collections exclusively devoted to 
America, which, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, surpass all libraries of 
the kind in Europe. These are the col- 
lections of J. Carter Brown in Providence, 
Samuel S. M. Barlow in New York city, 
Peter Force in Washington, Henry C. 
Murphy at Owl’s Head, Long Island, and 
James Lenox in New York city.” The 
library of Peter Force, as is well known, 
has since been purchased by the United 
States for $100,000, and incorporated in 
the Library of Congress. A like disposi- 
tion—that is, a transfer in bulk to some 
public library, where they will be cata- 
logued and made accessible to historical 
students—will, it is to be hoped, be made 
sooner or later of the other four libraries 
mentioned above. 

The example of our great private col- 
lectors has been imitated by a host of 
others, so that, besides the large and 
small public Libraries and Historical So- 
cieties scattered over the land, there are 
hundreds, if not thousands, of individuals 
in the United States now employed in 
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gathering together books specially re- 
lating to America; those, however, who 
are wise, confining themselves to some 
particular corner of the great field. To 
all such the highly creditable works of 
Messrs. Harrisse, Sabin and Triibner will 
be valuable. : 

The Bibliotheca Vetustissima is by far 
the handsomest bibliographical work ever 
issued in America, reminding the reader 
of Dibdin’s luxurious pages. Though 
not absolutely complete, nor free from 
errors—and what human work (save 
Callet’s Logarithms) is free from errors ?— 
it is highly creditable to the research and 
accuracy of the author. The preface is a 
model of learning and good taste. 

Mr. Sabin’s project is more extensive 
than Mr. Harrisse’s. It is‘no less than to 
publish a catalogue of every work relating 
to America that has ever been printed. 
When finished—as there is every human 
probability that it will be—with the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the first four 
numbers, and accompanied, as is pro- 
posed, with a copious index in the nature 
of aconcordance, it will go far to supersede 
the necessity, for purposes of reference, of 
all other catalogues of American books. 
The manuscript matter, the labor of a 
lifetime, is already prepared, and is safely 
stored in the vault of one of the New 
York banks. 

In the mean time, Mr.Triibner’s classified 
bibliographical Guide to American litera- 
ture from 1820 to 1860, is a scholarly, well- 
digested, and thorough synopsis of books 
published in this country during the 
period which it professes to embrace ; 
while the 149 pages of prefatory matter 
form an admirable and interesting intro- 
duction to the subject. The author justly 
remarks, that ‘‘ without catalogues litera- 
ture itself would be like some huge pawn- 
broker’s warehouse. without a key to its 
contents, full of all that is costly and 
valuable, yet choked up by the rubbish 
which surrounds it.” 

For the use of booksellers Roorbach’s 
Bibliotheca Americana, with its supple- 
ments, is also valuable. It extends over 
the period from 1820 to the present time, 
but the titles are so short that they are 
rather unsatisfactory to students. 

So much for the past of American 
bibliography. He who would keep up 
with the present, needs to ‘take in,” as 
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they say in England, both Triibner’s 
and Childs’ journals. The former is a 
monthly register of the most important 
works published in North and South 
America, in India, China and the British 
Colonies, with occasional notes on Ger- 
man, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Russian books. 
It is so complete as to include all works 
published in America. Childs’ Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, issued semi-monthly, is 
indispensable to every one who would 
keep abreast with the ever-increasing tide 
of American books. It is painstaking 
and thorough in its collection of the 
titles of new books, and the notices are 
- useful and trustworthy, while the letters 
of the Paris correspondent are extremely 
well written. 


Language and the Study of Language. 
Twelve Lectures on the Principles of 
Linguistic Science. By William 
Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Instructor in Modern Languages 
in Yale College. New York: Charles 

12mo. pp. xi., 


Scribner & Co., 1867. 
489. 


The study of language in its connec- 
tion with human thought and human 
history possesses a peculiar charm for all 
those who desire to penetrate more 
deeply into the mystery of man’s nature. 
It is the first step in all clear philosophic 
thinking. Many cultivators of the physi- 
cal sciences are disposed to underrate the 
value of linguistic studies in our systems 

‘of education, and to claim that the best 
intellectual discipline is to be derived 
from investigations concerning the laws 
and forces of the material universe. This 
question cannot be discussed here; but 
when we consider how much modern 
culture owes to the study of the classical 
languages since the revival of letters in 
Europe, it is doubtful whether any sub- 
stitute of equal value could have been 
found for the higher education of our 
race. Nor is their work yet ended; for the 
modern science of language, the youngest 
of the historical sciences, is showing us 
still nobler uses to which we can put our 
Latin and our Greek. Already in Momm- 
sen’s profound work upon Roman His- 
tory it has given us a deeper insight into 
the character of the great Latin race and 
‘its origin, and it may yet throw important 


light upon the early history of mankind. | 
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We have read Professor Whitney’s 
book with great satisfaction. Its leading 
arguments were first presented in the 
form of lectures before the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in Washington, and afterwards 
before the Lowell Institute, in Boston; 
but the topics are here worked out with 
much more care and with greater fullness. 
It contains a clear exposition of the lead- 
ing principles of linguistic science, and, 
while it embodies the latest results at- 
tained by the most eminent scholars in 
this department, it bears unmistakable 
marks of original and independent re- 
search. Of course, much greater atten- 
tion is given, throughout the work, to an 
examination of the structure of the Indo- 
European languages than to the other 
idioms of our globe, since the former are 
spoken by the races who have ever been 
foremost in all that pertains to Art, 
Science, Literature, and the highest 
civilization. 

The author has very justly abstained 
from vague speculation, and he has there- 
fore given us the safest and most reliable 
book on the subject published in our lan- 
guage. Professor Whitney seems to have 
no hobby: no Celtomania, no Sanskrit- 
mania, disturbs his reasoning faculties, 
and he discusses a difficult problem with 
the impartiality of a judge upon the 
bench. He demonstrates, with much 
clearness and force, that certain views 
put forth under the sanction of good phi- 
lological authority are untenable. He 
first shows what language actually is, 
and soon dispels all the confusion thrown 
around the subject by such men as Bek- 
ker and his followers, who affirm that 
language is an organism. The theory 
of primitive dialects, as put forth by Ern- 
est Renan and Max Miller, is shown to 
be the direct reverse of the truth. Then 
the hasty generalization of Miiller and 
Bunsen concerning the so-called *‘Turan- 
ian” languages is proven to have no sci- 
entific value. Max Miiller’s attempt to 
place linguistics among the physical sci- 
ences likewise meets with no favor from 
our American scholar. 

While we express the sincere gratifica- 
tion which Professor Whitney has given 
every genuine scholar by the publica- 
tion of this volume. we hope that he will 
prepare a special text-book for students, 
something on the plan of Schleicher’s 
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Compendium; since a work for the gene- 
ral reader must pass hastily over many 
details which find their proper place in a 
student’s manual. It should draw as 
many illustrations as possible from our 
own mother tongue, thus aiding our 
younger students to a profounder know- 
ledge of the capabilities of that one of 
the Indo-European languages which 
seems destined to encircle the globe, 
bearing with it the spirit of freedom and 
the genius of enlightened civilization. 


Waiting for the Verdict. By Mrs. R. H. 
Davis, author of “Life in the Iron 
Mills,” ‘‘ Margaret Howth,” etc. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 8vo. pp. 361. 


The fame of Mrs. Davis seems to de- 
pend chiefly upon an intense delineation 
of the bitter realities of life. In that 
bitter there is only a modicum of the 
sweets of love—the joys of recompense— 
and upon those her pen does not dwell 
with such force, such vivid and graphic 
lines. For her artist-pencil a heart en- 
crusted by the long oppression of social 
laws, worn down by a horrible poverty, 
or an unanswered longing, offers more 
material than the glowing soul of youth 
or happiness. If, consequently, her nov- 
els are not as pleasant as some, they are 
none the less true; for she raises the veil 
from the face distorted by sorrow, and 
spares no particle of saltness from the 
tears that flow from those eyes. The fes- 
tering spots of society, from which so 
many writers shrink, she probes with the 
unerring blade that reveals the noisome- 
ness that dwells there. In “‘ Waiting for 
the Verdict” she has done this even more 
than is usual with her, and, judging the 
book by a standard simply of the plea- 
santness which has so large a share in 
popularity, one would wish omitted many 
pages of particularizing in her special 
sphere. However true is the picture of 
Broderip’s sufferings, and of the poor 
slave-woman in search of her husband— 
and that the picture is true is evident— 
one at last feels that the portrayal is 
weakened somewhat by the length of the 
time one is compelled to gaze upon it. 
The geniality of the book is past when 
one has left the sweet and pure childhood 
of Rosslyn; and, however unaccountable 
are the freaks of womankind, one cannot 
help wishing that Rosslyn had married 
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some one not quite so insignificent as 
that man who held within him so much 
of “‘ the pride of the Page-Randolphs.” 

It was probably not the object of the 
author to make either of her heroines be- 
yond the ordinary stamp of women, and 
in such rank they must be received; so 
that if the reader relinquishes all idea of 
great admiration for any character, he 
will read the book with much more satis- 
faction. In this age of novel-reading— 
and in truth in every age—one is prone 
to look for hero or heroine as a little above 
the commonplace, as distinguished by 
some trait, but Mrs. Davis has very suc- 
cessfully tried the task of making -her 
characters very like the “‘ vast herd” from 
which they are taken. It is not a bad 
sign that the most popular books are 
those which are at the opposite extreme 
from those of past years, when every hero 
must be a Crichton or a Bayard—every 
heroine some Eloise of love and perfec- 
tion. 

In action, “ Waiting for the Verdict” 
appears inferior to the author’s previous 
stories; and, as has been hinted, too 
much time is given to detail of character 
and scenery, which, though remarkably 
well done, sometimes approaches the 
limits of tiresomeness, and suggests that 
she is writing so many pages on a given 
subject. ; 

But Mrs. Davis is a powerful writer, 
for her works rise above these very mani- 
fest faults, and display the deep earnest- 
ness with which they are written. Her 
field is that realism wherein authors of 
less talent would fail utterly. Where 
others would hack unmercifully, her 
scalpel cuts with clean and trenchant 
stroke, and wounds but to heal with the 
permanence of true health. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia and 
the Sword-Hunters of the Hamran 
Arabs. By Sir Samuel. W. Baker. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
8vo. pp. 596. 

This work forms the necessary supple- 
ment to Sir Samuel’s “‘ Albert N’yanza,” 
published in 1866, in which the mystery 
of the sources of the Nile was finally 
cleared up. The joint explorations of 
Baker, Speke and Grant resulted in the 
discovery that the rainfall of the equa- 
torial districts of Africa supplies two vast 
lakes, the Victoria and the Albert, of suf- 
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_ ficient capacity to support the volume of 
the Nile through its entire course of two 
thousand miles; but the annual inunda- 
tion, on which the fertility of Egypt de- 
pends, has an origin entirely separate 
from the lake-sources of Central Africa. 
The overflow is due exclusively to the 
two grand affluents of Abyssinia, the 
Blue Nile and the Atbara, which empty 
into the Nile proper about half-way be- 
tween its lake-sources and the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The flood, following the 
period of the Abyssinian rains, occurs 
suddenly about the 20th June, and, ac- 
cording to Baker, to its yearly tribute 
alone is due the creation of the Delta of 
Lower Egypt. The exploration of the Ab- 
yssinian tributaries of the Nile—a work 
which occupied the first twelve months 
of the author’s journey toward the Nile 
sources—is narrated in the book before 
us. The interest attached to these por- 
tions of Africa differs entirely from that 
of the White Nile regions, as the whole 
of Upper Egypt and Abyssinia is capable 
of development, and is inhabited by races 
either Mohammedan or Christian, while. 
Central Africa is peopled by a hopeless 
race of savages, for whom there is no 
prospect of civilization. A great part 
of the book is devoted to the sporting 
adventures of the author, and the gazelle, 
the giraffe, the hippopotamus, the wild 
elephant,. the crocodile, and the lion 
figure largely in its pages. The author 
has the rare faculty of leaving out dry 
and uninteresting details, and he has 
made his book eminently readable. 


Letters from Europe. By John W. For- 
ney, Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States. Portrait. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
406. 
The true way to write a book of travels 

is to jot down on the spot just those things 

which strike the eye as new and strange; 
and when a man like Mr. Forney, of re- 
markable natural intelligence and wide 
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knowledge of men and things on this side 


of the water, does this, the result cannot 
fail to be interesting. The author, unlike 
the shoal of book-makers, discarded Mur- 
ray, and trusted to his own fresh impres- 
sions for the material of a series of letters 
to the Philadelphia ‘‘ Press,” of which he 
is the editor. Those letters he has now 
published in bwok form, and while, of 
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course, a great deal wil! be familiar to 
the most ordinary reader, there is still 
much that is new. Mr. Forney was par-. 
ticularly struck with the superiority of 
the whole system of domestic life in the 
United States over that of England and 
France. ‘It is easy to say that I have 
nowhere found the working-people as 
well off as our own, for the foreigners 
themselves admit that; but the contrast 
is so painful that, as you dwell upon it, 
it fills you with solicitude for those who 
develop the wealth of those old coun- 
tries. The comfortable dwellings of the 
mechanics of Philadelphia have not only 
no counterpart in England, but when I 
have spoken of them in connection with 
the system of labor, my statement has 
been received as the romance of some 
fairy-land. The idea of a workingman 
living in a brick house, with water 
brought to his door, and frequently 
with his own gas and bath, for what is 
paid for two stifling rooms in a narrow 
street of overswollen London, was a reve- 
lation hard to believe; and when I added 
that many a mechanic in America ac- 
cumulated sufficient before he was thirty 
years old to buy his own homestead, I 
frequently saw that incredulity succeeded 
surprise.” The recent terrible riots at 
Exeter and elsewhere form a striking 
commentary on this text. 


The Practice in Civil Actions and Pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in the District Court and 
Court of Common Pleas for the City - 
and County of Philadelphia, and in 


the Courts of the United States. B 
Francis J. Troubat and William W. 
Haly. hird Edition, by Francis 
Wharton. Fourth Edition, 
and Rewritten by A. J. Fish. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I., Parts’ I. and II. 
Philadelphia: Kay & Brother. 8vo. 
No books are more needed by legal 
practitioners than works of practice. 
They contain that which the profession 
daily requires, and without which error 
and mistake might fatally affect judg- 
ments and proceedings in courts. The 
work now before us has been in con- 
tinual use by the Pennsylvania Bar for 
many years, and is an approved and 
recognized authority. The present edi- 
tion, of which we have here only the first 
volume—the second it is understood will 
be ready early in the year 1868—is an 
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improvement on all its three predecessors, 


not only in the care of the revision of the 
chapters, which is everywhere apparent, 
but in the entire new table of. contents 
and succinct head-notes at the beginning 
of each chapter, which enrole the reader 
at a glance to become *aaster of the gen- 
eral subject, and open to him the very 
substance of the work without the labor 
of reading each. paragraph in detail. 
Many. of the chapters have been entirely 
rewritten, and all of them so modified and 
added to as to form substantially a new 
work adapted to present legislation and 
judicial determinations. The citations 
_ of cases are copious; and the work is 
worthy the established reputation of the 
Philadelphia Bar. 


Origin, Rise and Progress of Mormon- 
ism. Biography of its Founders and 
History of the Church. Personal Re- 
membrances and Historical Collec- 

’ tions hitherto unwritten. By Pomeroy 
“Tucker, Palmyra, N. Y. 

_D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 302. 
What is new in this book relates mainly 

to the early history of Joseph Smith, Jr., 

and his family. ‘‘ From the age of twelve 
to twenty years he is distinctly remem- 
bered as a dull-eyed, flaxen-haired, pre- 
varicating boy—noted only for his indo- 
lent and vagabondish character, and his 
habits of exaggeration and untruthful- 
ness. . . . Hecould utter the most palpa- 
ble exaggeration or marvelous absurdity 
with the utmost apparent gravity.” The 
author confirms, from personal know- 


ledge, the well-known fact that the Book. 


of Mormon was a romance written by the 
Rev. Solomon Spaulding in 1812, and 
that the manuscript was missed or stolen 
from a trunk in the possession of his 
widow, in Otsego county, about the time 
the Book of Mormon began to be publicly 
mentioned. 


When were our Gospels Written? An 
Argument by Constantine Tischendorf. 
With a Narrative of the Discovery of 


New York: 
12mo. pp. 


the Sinaitic Manuscript. 

American Tract Society. 

It is well known that Baur and other 
German critics deny the genuineness of. 
the Gospels, and attribute them to the 
second century. Now Tischendorf has 
made a capital discovery, which bears 
upon this question, and which is detailed 
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inthis book. In:the Sinaitic Bible which 
he brought to light. the entire text of 
the Epistle of Barnabas was found in 
the original Greek. . Barnabas wrote 
in the early part of the second century, 
and in his epistle occurs this passage: 
** Let us take care that we be not of those 
of whom ¢ ts written that many were 
called, but few chosen.” This shows not 
only that the Gospel of Matthew was 
written before Barnabas’ Epistle, but 
also that the formula, “Jt is written,” 
used by our Lord, and by which expres- 
sions out of Scripture are distinguished 
from all others, was applied to it. The 
importance of the discovery of Tischen- 
dorf consists in the fact that previously 
the first five chapters of. Barnabas were 
known to exist only in the Latin version, 
the genuineness of which was suspected. 


‘The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 


By H. F. Ewald. Translated from the 
Danish. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 12mo. pp, 312. 

A tale the scene of which is laid in 
Zealand, Denmark, is what novel-readers 
do not get every day: In this story there 
is something attractive in the natural, 
healthy characters, the mative. Anglo- 
Saxon ideas, and the new. and ‘homely 
proverbs in which the .book abounds, 
while the picture it: presents of life in 
Denmark is fresh and interesting. . 

The. Ghost. Wm. D. 
With two Illustrations by Thos. Nast. 
New York: Putnam Co. ramo. 
PPp- 93- 

A charming little Christmas story. 


Books Received. 

Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howell. au- 
thor of ‘‘ Venetian Life.” New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. pp. 320. 

Four Years Among the Spanish-Amer- 
icans. By F. Hassaurek, late U. S. 
Minister-Resident to the Republic of 
Ecuador. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 12mo. pp. 401. 

Works of Charles Dickens. Globe Edi- 
tion. Illustrated from Designs by 
Darley & Gilbert. Bleak House. Our 
Mutual Friend. Little Dorrit. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. 

Among the Indians. Years in 
the Far West: 1858-1 Embracing 
Sketches of Montana and Salt Lake. 
By Henry A. Boller. Philadelphia: 

Elwood Zell. 12mo. pp. 
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